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INTRODUCTION 


Estimates of the number of English-knowing Indians vary 
widely, from about two per cent going up to ten per cent in a 
population that stands now at some 900 million. Each estimate 
could be right, depending on the rigour of the definition. There 
IS no doubt in any case that the study of English in India has 
increased after the end of British rule in 1947. This is evidenced 
by the rise in the circulation of English-language daily news¬ 
papers from 6,97,000 in 1952 to 3.8 million in 1993—a growth 
rate much higher than of the country's population. 

It is not surprising then, that there are a large number (^f 
Indians who write expository works, fiction and poetry either in 
English besides an Indian language, or in English only. This 
volume of Readings is confined to non-fiction prose. In addition 
to the primary criterion of the quality of writing, a second test 
has been applied in the selection, namely that each item should 
open a window into one or other room of an ancient mansion 
with many modern annexes that is India today. The choice has 
not been restricted to professional writers. 

The excerpts are from books, journals and newspapers 
published after India's independence. However, they have been 
so selected as to afford insights into the country's long and 
chequered history and the evolution of its culture and civilisation. 
The collection, it is hoped, will facilitate an understanding of 
the Indian ethos and of the current Indian social scene. The items 
have been grouped according to subject matter. 

1 am grateful to the various authors (in some cases the 
successors to their estate) for granting permission to utilise the 
selections included here. My thanks are also due to the authorities 
of the three institutions from whose holdings of photographs and 
books the illustrations have been culled; the National Museum; 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi; and the Sahitya Akademi. 


New Delhi 
26th April 1996 


G.N.S. RAGHAVAN 




Heritage And Renewal 




UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


Humayun Kaiiik 


A BRIEF summary of the political history of India may be 
helpful in understanding the process of cultural unification 
which is recorded in this study. 

Recent discoveries indicate that round about 3()0() n.c:. there 
was a developed civilisaticm in the north-western and northern 
regions of India. Popularly described as the Indus Valley 
civilisation, we had till recent times evidence of its existence 
only in Mohenjodaro and Harappa. In the last decade, however, 
traces of this civilisation have been found in the Sutlej Valley, 
in Jaisalmer in Rajasthan and as far south as Lothal near 
Ahmedabad. 


From the Introduction and Chapter I of the enlarged edition (1955) nf //ic 
Indian Heritage, Asia Publishing House, Bombay 
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UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


It now seems clear that this ancient civilisation was not 
confined to the valley of the Indus but had spread east and south 
across half the Indian sub-continent. 

Who the people of Mohenjodaro and Harappa were and 
where they came from cannot be said with any certainty today. 
The available remains indicate striking similarities with the 
people of Sumer, but historians offer different explanations of 
the similarity. Some are of the view that the civilisation spread 
westwards from the Indus basin till it reached the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Others hold that it came to India from 
Sumer. Be that as it may, it had round about 3000 b.c. attained a 
high degree of maturity. One is thus justified in holding that its 
beginnings must go back perhaps another 500 years. 

The Indus Valley civilisation is the first recognisable 
ingredient in the development of Indian culture. Its influence 
has persisted to this day and some historians declare that it is 
the true progenitor of modern India. This claim may be 
exaggerated, but it is the exaggeration of a truth. 

The Mohenjodaro civilisation appears to have been primarily 
urban while Indian life through the centuries has flowed mainly 
in rural channels. Traces of its influence however persist in the 
way of life of the people. Forms of dress, utensils and pottery 
which are still in use go back to the Mohenjodaro days. It has 
been suggested that some of the religious beliefs current today— 
the cult of the mother goddess, the reverence for the cow, and 
the worship of Siva date back to this ancient culture. 

According to one hypothesis, the most important influence 
of this civilisation is to be found in the pacifist temper of the 
Indian people. Aryans in other parts of the world have not been 
specially remarkable tor pacifism. In fact, they have generally 
been noted for their warlike quality and temper. It may there¬ 
fore be doubted if the prevalent Indian attitude to war and 
violence is derived from the Aryans. The people of Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro seem to have developed a pacifist attitude which 
according to some historians was one main reason for their 
defeat at the hands of the Aryans. In the scale of civilisation, the 
Aryans were perhaps inferior to the people of Mohenjodaro, but 
their more aggressive character and their superiority in the art 
of warfare gave them the victory. 

As far as is known, the Aryans started coming into India 
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round about 2000 b.c. This was not immigration on a mass scale 
and there was probably no great movement of peoples. They came 
in driblets over many decades, if not centuries, through the 
mountains that guard the north-western frontiers of India. They 
were a pastoral people and cattle seem to have been their chief 
wealth even though their earliest verses contain many references 
to agriculture. Unlike the people of Mohenjodaro, they had 
probably learnt the use of iron and tamed the horse. These gave 
them superiority in warfare over the people of Mohenjodaro and 
made the Aryan conquest of India possible. 

The Aryans settled down in villages and began to develop 
the pattern of rural life which has remained basically unchanged 
to this day. Their social institutions, religious beliefs and forms 
of worship were influenced by what they found prevalent in 
India but they in turn influenced the life of the indigenous 
people. It is not certain if the Aryans brought the Vedas with 
them or composed the Vedic hymns after their arrival in India. 
In any case, for the vast majority of the Indian people, the Vedas 
became the repository of religious faith. In fact, belief in God 
and the Vedas and in the transmigration of the soul are almost 
the only articles of faith for a Hindu. The Aryan influence is also 
seen in the occupational division of society into four major castes 
and in the fourfold division of the life of the individual.* The 
new Aryan society which developed in India between 1500 b.c. 
and 1000 b.c. is to this day the basis of the life of the Hindus who 
constitute the vast majority of the Indian people. 

There are no regular histories of this early phase of Aryan 
settlement in India. A picture of the life of the people can, 
however, be obtained from the epics and other literature. Of 
the epics, the most important are the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. Rama and Krishna dominate these two epics. It is 
interesting to note that both Rama and Krishna were conceived 
as dark in complexion. The Aryans were fair and in the earlier 
phases of their settlement in India, extremely proud of the fact. 
The contempt with which they referred to their dark-skinned 

*The four castes are the Bralimanas (priests and scholars), Kshatriyas (kings 
and warriors), Vaisyas (traders) and Sudras (artisans and tillers of the soil). 
The four Asramas or stages in the round of life are Brahmacharya or celibate 
studentship, that of Grihasta or householder, Vanaprasta or retirement to a 
forest, and Sanyasa or the renunciation of all worldly interests.— Ed. 
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enemies would bring joy to the most fanatic votary of white 
supremacy. How and why they accepted the dark skinned Rama 
and Krishna as heroes and gods is not known. It may however 
be regarded as an act of supreme statesmanship which went a 
long way in winning over the native inhabitants of the land. 

With the age of the Buddha and Mahav^ira we come into 
historical times. Round about the sixth century b.c., there appears 
to have been a great intellectual and spiritual ferment throughout 
the whole of the then known world. Confucius in China and 
Zoroaster in Iran were near contemporaries of the Buddha. This 
was also the period which saw an outburst of spiritual fervour 
among the jews of Palestine. Whatever be the reasons for this 
spiritual efflorescence it led to religious movements which have 
had far-reaching influence. 

The impact of the Buddha has been one of the most significant 
in the history of man. His was perhaps the first attempt to solve 
the mystery of existence in rational terms and without 
recourse to mysticism. He emphasised good conduct and taught 
the eight-fold way by which man can live at peace with his 
fellows. He broke away from ritualism and the rigours of caste 
which had became characteristic of Indian society. His influence 
did not remain confined to India but in course of time spread 
throughout the world. 

The first definite date which helps to fix Indian chronology 
was the invasion of Alexander in 326 n.c. Alexander did not 
penetrate far into India but as a result of his invasion, a great 
deal of information about India became available to the western 
world. He had brought with him a number of Greek philo¬ 
sophers, scientists and historians. Aristotle, it is said, wished 
to discuss with an Indian philosopher the Indian solution of 
problems of metaphysics. There is a legend that Alexander took 
away with him a number of Indian scholars to satisfy the wish 
of his teacher. It is certain that the earlier contacts between 
western Asia and India were further developed as a result of 
Alexander's invasion. 

The first empire in Indian history was established almost 
immediately after Alexander's withdrawal. There are earlier 
references to empires which unified India but these are based on 
myth and legend and we have no historical record about them. 
Chandragupta Maurya was on the other hand a historical figure 
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and organised a v^ast empire which stretched from Afghanistan 
to the borders of Bengal. 

Under Chandragupta's grandson, Asoka, almost the whole 
of India was brought under the sway of the Mauryan empire. 
Asoka has left edicts in different parts of India containing 
exhortations to his people. He looked upon himself as the 
guardian not only of the wealth and material prosperity of his 
subjects but also of their moral and spiritual welfare. Asoka was 
a great champion of the Buddhist faith and did everything he 
could to expand the influence of Buddhism in India and outside. 
There was however no discrimination against men who followed 
other religions and in one of his famous edicts, Asoka declared 
that a truly religious man has regard for all faiths. It was due 
mainly to his patronage that Buddhism spread beyond the shores 
of India. There are records of missions sent by him to Ceylon, 
western Asia and Egypt and it has been suggested that his 
missions also visited Burma, China and Japan. 

After Asoka's death, the Mauryan empire gradually broke 
up. The reasons for the decay of the Mauryan power are not fully 
known. One explanation offered is that fresh invasions from the 
north-west took place at a time when India was militarily weak. 
This weakness, it is said, was due partly to the long period of 
peace enjoyed under the Mauryans and partly to the influence 
of Buddhism which discouraged martial activities. 

The interregnum between the fall of the Mauryan empire in 
the second century b.c. and the rise of the Gupta empire in the 
fourth century a.d. was one of turmoil and unrest, at least so far 
as north India was concerned. With the weakening of the imperial 
power, new tribes were continually pouring in. After the Graeco- 
Bactrians followed in quick succession the Indo-Parthians, the 
Sakas and the Kushanas. 

Buddhism had suffered a setback after the fall of the Mauryan 
empire. By the time of the Gupta, it was no longer the pre¬ 
dominant religion of the land. The Guptas were patrons of 
Hinduism but they did not persecute the Buddhists. In fact, both 
kings and the common people did equal honour to the Buddhist 
saints and monks and to the priests and gods of Hinduism. 

Life was simple but spacious. The state maintained law 
and order but the laws were mild and bore lightly on the people. 
We have an interesting account of the life and the times in the 
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writings of Fahien, the first of a famous series of Chinese pilgrims 
who came to India, the homeland of Buddhism. 

Like the earlier empires, the Gupta empire also broke down 
partly on account of internal weakness and partly because of 
attacks by trans-Indian tribes. These tribes were almost invariably 
absorbed in the Indian social pattern. In fact, till the Parsees came 
to India in the eighth century a.d., none of the incoming tribes 
had been able to resist the pull of Hinduism. For one thing, many 
of these tribes did not have a developed culture of their own. 
For another, the occupational divisions of Indian society made it 
easy to fit them into an appropriate place in the social structure. 
From the ninth century onward, we find continual reference to a 
group of people called the Rajputs. They gradually replace the 
Kshatriyas as the ruling and fighting caste. The term Rajputs 
literally means the sons of kings. Their emphasis on royal origin 
and their insistence that they are the descendants of the epic 
heroes have often attracted comments. Many historians believe 
that most of them were in fact descendants of the tribes who 
came to India after the fall of the Gupta empire. Because they 
were newcomers, they were more anxious to establish their 
ancient genealogy. 

Early in the seventh century. King Harsha again succeeded 
in establishing a unified empire in north India. His efforts 
to extend his sway to the south were however checked by 
Pulakeshin. There were thus two powerful empires in the north 
and the south which offered peace and security to the people. 
With the establishment of law and order, the arts of peace again 
flourished. Agriculture and crafts and trades prospered. The 
restoration of peace was accompanied by general prosperity 
throughout India. Buddhism had lost its pre-eminence but it was 
still widely prevalent. Harsha was a patron of both Buddhism 
and Brahmanism and welcomed to his court Hiuen Tsang, 
perhaps the greatest of the Chinese pilgrims to India. He has 
left an extremely interesting record of the court of Harsha as 
well as of the life of the Indian people. 

As in the case of the Aryans, the incursion of the Muslims 
into India was also spread over centuries. We often think of the 
Arab invasion of Sind in the beginning of the eighth century a.d. 
as the first appearance of the Muslims on the Indian stage. Sind 
may have been the first Muslim principality in India but the first 



A Mohenjodaro seal of c. 2500 B.C., depicting a seated figure, with 
outstretched arms covered by bangles and wearing triangular necklaces and 
a head-dress in which a pair of horns meet. The yogic posture and the 
surrounding animals are suggestive of Siva as Pasupati, or Lord of Cattle, of 
a later period .—National Museum. 




Also from Mohenjodaro is this 
study of a bejewelled dancing 
girl in the nude, conveying the 
calmness of repose after a 
vigorous dance that she may 
have performed just before. 
The figure was cast in bronze 
by employing the 'lost wax' 
{cire perdue) method.—National 
Museum. 







Siva as Nataraja, or Lord of Dance, three-eyed and four-armed, is an 
outstanding bronze image of the early Chola period (9th-10th century A.D.) 
It is from Tiruvarangulam in South India—National Museum. 
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Arab outposts in the country had been established almost a 
hundred years earlier in the far south. In fact, it is generally 
accepted that the immediate purpose of the Arab invasion of Sind 
was to safeguard the trade routes with south India and Ceylon. 
In course of time the Arabs became a considerable force in these 
regions. Along with trade in goods, there was also commerce in 
ideas. It has been suggested that one of the reasons for the 
efflorescence of religious and philosophical activity in the 
southernmost corner of India in the eighth and succeeding 
centuries was the impact of a new’ and alien force on the 
indigenous culture. 

Except in these two centres of Arab influence, the large 
majority of Muslims who came to India in different times were 
Turks, Afghans and Persians. Many of them were recent converts 
to Islam and had imbibed only some of the externals of Muslim 
culture. This did not prevent them from regarding themselves as 
the standard-bearers of Islam. Many of the Hindu temples were 
great repositories of wealth. They were also at times strong forts 
and occupied positions of strategic importance. Their subjugation 
was often necessary for military reasons. At the same time, they 
yielded rich plunder to the victor. An attack on the temple was 
thus tempting to the invaders for various reasons. 

In discussing Muslim rulers of India, we must remember that 
the Muslims came in succeeding waves. They were in most cases 
armies of fighting men who did not bring their women with them 
and took local wives. Again, in many cases the alternatives for 
Indian prisoners of war were permanent slavery or acceptance 
of Islam, rhese facts combined with active proselytisation led 
to the growth of a sizable Muslim population in the course of a 
few centuries. 

Hindu social customs were also responsible for the growth 
in the number of Muslims. Those who were low in the social 
scale found in Islam an opportunity to assert their dignity. The 
more sensitive among the socially privileged were often attracted 
by its democratic appeal. Besides, Hindu society looked askance 
at released prisoners of war and they often had no option but to 
join the Muslim fold. Such large-scale absorption of Hindus 
slowly changed the character of Muslim society. Even those who 
had originally come from outside gradually came to look upon 
themselves as Indians. There were many instances where 
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Muslims and Hindus of India combined to resist a Muslim 
invader from outside. 

Akbar was the greatest of the Mughals and a conscious 
integrator. His greatest contribution was the abolition of distinc¬ 
tions based on religion and the offer of equal opportunity of service 
and advancement under the crown to all Indians. Toleration had 
been forced on many of his predecessors by force of circum¬ 
stances. This applied particularly to the principalities that were 
established in outlying areas. Bengal and Gujrat had kings who 
were remarkably tolerant in their attitude to their non-Muslim 
subjects. This was equally true of the Bahmani kingdom and other 
principalities in the south. Akbar's special distinction lies in his 
elevation of this practice to a principle of sovereignty. 

Like some of the greatest Indian emperors of antiquity he 
also was full of a spirit of respectful deference to all religions 
and had in his nature a strong mystic vein. He was, however, 
essentially a ruler and his was perhaps the first conscious 
attempt to formulate the conception of a Secular State. He also 
initiated a liberal social and religious policy which aimed at 
bringing about a fusion of the diverse elements which constitute 
the Indian people. In fact, he may in many respects be regarded 
as the creator of modern India. 

The Mughal dynasty would have been remarkable if it had 
produced only a Babar or an Akbar. In fact, it produced five or 
six generations of exceptionally able men. This partly explains 
the extent and duration of the Mughal empire and the hold it 
had on the imagination of the people. Another reason was 
Akbar's reorganisation of the administrative system. Though we 
cannot say that he established the rule of law, his reforms did to 
a large extent replace personal rule by governance according to 
rules. His policy was followed by his successors till the time of 
Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb differed from Akbar in two important respects. 
While keeping the policy in his own control, Akbar had delegated 
large powers to his officers and ran his administration on a basis 
of trust. Aurangzeb could not trust even his sons and tried to 
control not only policy but even the details of administration. 
Aurangzeb also differed radically from Akbar in his attitude 
towards his subjects. Akbar had treated all of them equally and 
offered every citizen an opportunity of serving the State. 
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Aurangzeb could not treat even the Muslims on a basis of equality 
and reserved as far as possible his favours only for the Sunnis. 

The first contact between India and modern Europe took place 
in 1498 when Vasco da Gama circled the African continent and 
landed at Calicut. The Portuguese established a small trading 
station and were at first mere traders, but from the very beginning 
they had imperial ambitions. Students of European history will 
remember that one reason why the Portuguese turned towards 
the East was the Pope's allotment of the western hemisphere 
to Spain. 

The Portuguese were followed by the Dutch, the British and 
the French who were all attracted by the fabulous wealth of the 
East. It is difficult to say if these later comers had any imperial 
ambitions initially. When they first came to India, the Mughal 
power was firmly established and they were content to get trade 
licences from the government. Though they began as traders they 
were soon tempted to share in the quest for empire. They had 
their trading stations on the outskirts of the empire, and at 
first fortified them for self-defence against robbers and other 
raiders. It was, however, almost inevitable that their struggles 
in Europe should be reflected in their trading posts in India. In 
course of time, these fortifications became centres of both defence 
and offence against one another as well as against Indian rulers. 

When the Europeans first came to India, they were certainly 
inferior to the Indians in the arts of peace. In the science of 
war also, they were probably at first inferior, but nevertheless 
finally won in the struggle for power. There were many reasons 
for their ultimate triumph, of which three major ones may be 
briefly indicated here. The first was the break-up of the Mughal 
empire and the failure of any other Indian group to establish 
strong central government. After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, 
there followed a period of about 150 years when India was the 
scene of internecine intrigues and conflict. The second reason 
for the British triumph was the absence of Indian naval power. 
Technical progress was the third and decisive reason why the 
British were able to establish their empire in India. From the 
seventeenth century onward, Europe started on a career of tri¬ 
umphant scientific discoveries. In course of time, these led to a 
transformation of the technique of industrial production and the 
science of war. Asia as a whole had fallen back in the race for 
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knowledge and power. When therefore the clash came, Indian 
rulers were unable to stand up to the British. 

The introduction of the western system of education in 
India was not at first encouraged by the Government of the 
day but the zeal of a handful of Christian missionaries and some 
Indian leaders of vision and faith, overcame all administrative 
inertia. The work of missionaries like Carey and Indian leaders 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy received a great impetus as a result 
of Macaulay's vehement support for Western education. With the 
establishment of the three Universities of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay the supporters of Western education had definitely 
won. Indian minds now had direct access to the scientific temper 
and the liberal political thought of the Western world. What¬ 
ever be our criticism of the defects of the existing system of 
education, there is little doubt that it is responsible for the Indian 
renaissance. 

The ancient world threw up the the flowers of civilisation in 
many lands. With the exception of India and China they are all 
dead and gone. New civilisations may have blossomed in such 
ancient lands, but they are novel growths. It is only in India and 
to some extent in China that the old civilisation and culture have 
grown and changed, but never grown or changed at the expense 
of an underlying unity. This has been possible only through the 
capacity of re-adjustment exhibited by Indian society. Capacity 
of re-adjustment is the index of life, and the secret of the long 
and continuous life of the Indian civilisation lies in the fact that 
Indian thought and Indian social polity have adjusted and re¬ 
adjusted themselves to the changing circumstances of different 
periods with an elasticity that has rarely been equalled. 

One ground of this adjustment is found in the spirit of 
toleration that has characterised Indian history throughout the 
ages. 'Live and let live' has been the policy of the Indian in all 
spheres of life. Sometimes this has been carried so far that 
contrary if not contradictory attitudes have been allowed to 
survive simultaneously. Toleration has led to the sufferance of 
evil and even to indifference to the values of life. This, however, 
is at worst the defect of a virtue. Such toleration is perhaps 
preferable to the fanatic devotion which leads to the denial 
and persecution of all other values but its own. 

Throughout the changes of Indian history, we therefore find 
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a spirit of underlying unity which informs the diverse expres¬ 
sions of its life. But the unity was never a dead uniformity. A 
living unity never is. Universality carries with it the demand 
for variety and particularity. Whatever is universal cannot be 
exhausted in any one particular form. Unity and universality 
must belong to any culture that is true and vital. 



THE GREAT INTEGRATORS 


V. RagHAVAN 

O N an over-all comparative study of the song-literature of 
the saints, we find some common features in the religious 
and philosophical doctrines as well as expression. 

All the saints from the 7th century Nayanars and Alvars of 
the south to the most recent ones, inclusive of the Muslim mystics 
who sang on Krishna or Rama, hold the name of the Lord as the 
saviour and as fundamental to their approach. The next is the 
uniform emphasis on the guru. Many striking and suggestive 
similies are used to bring out the nature and role of the guru in 
relation to God and realization. Other common features are : the 

From the Sardar Patel Memorial Lectures, 1964, brought out in book form 
under the title The Great Integrators: the Saint-Singers of India, Publications 
Division, New Delhi 
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stress on the uniqueness of bhakti as a democratic doctrine which 
consolidates all people without distinction of caste, community, 
nationality, or sex; their reformist zeal and denunciation of sham 
and deception as also of empty formalism; and the compre¬ 
hension, catholicity and the sense of unity of all paths. Nanak 
adopts not only a Hindu-Muslim eclecticism but also assimilates 
Buddhistic terms from Tibet. Barring some stray cases of exclusive 
allegiance to Siva or Vishnu, the generally prevailing tone is 
advaitic and the preference for monism and ultimately, unity. 

From the point of view of literary appeal, there is an aspect 
of these songs which is to be especially noted. In all times and 
countries, mystics who spoke the language of experience and 
poetry and not of argument and logic, freely resorted to similies, 
metaphors and sustained symbolism. From the Upanishads 
onwards, a large number of similies and analogies have been 
pressed into service : the Seed and the Tree, the Sea and the 
River, the Spider and its self-woven Web, the Thread and the 
Gems, the Warp and the Woof, the River and the Boat, the Chariot 
and the Charioteer, the Kings and his Subjects, the Child and 
its Fantasies, the Stage and Acting, the Puppet and Puppeteer, 
the Dream, the Dance, and the Sport. 

For the popular exponents of religious and spiritual truths 
that the saint-singers were, there was great need of these figures 
and symbols to attract the people. And they may be said to have 
excelled in this by extending the scope of these similies and meta¬ 
phors to a variety of homely and popular themes. This resulted 
not only from the poetic gifts of these saints but also from the 
fact that they arose from and moved among the common people 
and knew how to stir them and capture their imagination. The 
saints referred to day-to-day activities familiar to the people and 
harnessed them in a symbolic way to drive home moral, religious 
and spiritual ideas. It made these ideas, apparently high and 
abstruse, look quite familiar and easy to the people. 

Sustained metaphors became a common feature of the songs 
of the saints, whatever the language in which they sang. A 
collection makes fine reading. Appar, the great Tamil Nayanar 
who came of a class of cultivators, has a hymn on the tilling of 
the soil of the spirit and the cultivation there of divine knowledge: 
'Tlough with the ploughshare of truth; plant the seed of the 
desire for knowledge; weed out untruth; irrigate the field with 
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the water of patience; supervise your work by looking into 
yourself (by introspection); build the fence of the rules of dharma; 
if you do these, Sivagati will grow there.". 

Purandaradasa in a popular song in Kannada takes the role 
of a street vendor of sugar candy; "Will you buy sugar candy? 
Will all of you buy sugar candy? Of this sugar candy, only the 
knowing ones know the taste, this sugar candy called the Name 
of Lord Krishna of blooming eyes! This sugar candy is not carried 
on the back of oxen and sold; it is not stuffed and packed in gunny 
bags. You may take it wherever you please, and there is neither 
hire nor customs duty on it. This is a commodity of superfine 
quality and you will make enormous profit out of it. You incur 
no loss on it, it does not get rotten and emit smell. Black ants do 
not eat it and reduce the stock; indeed in all cities, this is a famous 
commodity. It is sweet to the tongue of the constant devotees 
of the Lord, this sugar candy of the beautiful Name of the Lord 
Purandara Vitthala." 

The imagery of the chariot (ratha) is as old as the Kathopatushad 
and has been indelibly fixed in national consciousness by the 
Bhagavad Gita. Tulasi has a complete picture of the chariot and 
spiritual fight: ''Of the spiritual Chariot, the wheels are Valour 
and C(mrage; flag and flagstaff. Truth and Goodness; the four 
horses are Vigour, Discrimination, Self-control and Benevolence; 
the three reins. Forbearance, Compassion and Equanimity; the 
charioteer. Devotion to God; and for the soul of man who is the 
warrior inside, the sword and shield are Dispassion and Content¬ 
ment; the battle-axe, Genero.sity; the magic astra (weapon). Intellect; 
bow. Knowledge; quiver, steady Mind; arrows. Austerities; and 
armour. Worship of the Lord." 

A Christian missionary historian of Indian theism, writing 
on the Indian poetry of Devotion in the Hibberl fournal, after 
quoting a song of Tukaram expressing the saint's concern for 
other sufferers, said that "this note is rarely struck and it cannot 
be denied that the sense of the world's need of saving did not lie 
heavy on the hearts of these saints." The statement fails to 
understand the concept of avalara the purpose of which the Lord 
expressly declares in the Gita to be saving, the concept of 
jivannnikta (liberated being) who continues to work for the good 
of the unenlightened, and the concept of loka-samgraha, in which, 
the Lord declares. He is eternally engaged, lest the world should 
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go to ruin. The very doctrine of guru, without whom, according 
to everyone of these saints, no illumination or salvation is 
possible, is a refutation of the criticism that no concern is 
expressed for saving others. 

A precious analogy is given by the Tamil saint, Tayumanavar, 
who compares the guru, who is a man of realization amidst us, 
to a ripe plantain fruit in a cluster of plantains; the very contiguity 
of the ripe plantain fruit causes the ripening of the unripe ones. 
Even so, the Lord assumed the form of sages and saints to bring 
us all to perfection. If an express pronouncement is wanted on 
this point, we have it in the Bha^avata, where Prahlada says in 
his prayer to the Lord, '"Sages who seek their lonely salvation in 
silence in the forests have not established themselves in doing 
good to others; for my part, I do not want to leave these pitiable 
folk and desire salvation for myself." 

The integration fostered by the saint-singers was all-round. 
First of all, by bringing ancient wisdom-to the common folk they 
harmonized the earlier learned tradition enshrined in the 
Sanskrit sacred books—the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, the 
Itihasapuranas and the Sastras—with their own outpourings in 
the local spoken languages. 

Some of them were persons of standing in the Sanskrit field 
as well. At this distance of time we are not able to get the full 
personality of the pioneers of the popular movements in religious 
history; but we may be certain that the pioneers had two sides to 
their activities, one their erudition and standing in the Sanskrit 
field and the other their new mission in the local language; for 
theirs was the task of translation and transmission of the thoughts 
and doctrines in the tradition that had been handed down to them. 

The large galaxy of saints from all over the country is made 
up largely of those who arose from the non-literary classes. But 
in India, there has never been any necessary connection between 
actual reading and the gaining of knowledge and culture. From 
the times of the recitation of the epics, which in later historical 
times, as epigraphy attests, took the form of public expositions 
of epics and puranas through the regional languages, the common 
people had always imbibed the teachings of morality and the 
truths of philosophy by keeping their eyes and ears open to 
the influence of temples, sculpture, drama, music and religious 
discourse. 
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Another aspect of the integration achieved by the saints is 
the reinforcement of territorial unity and of the feeling that every 
part of the country is holy to the other parts, that every language 
is dear and significant to others. Long before the Academies, 
inter-regional translation and transmission of our heritage began 
and was going on and in an effective way as part of a living common 
religious and spiritual participation. The south Indian institution 
of Harikatha, especially of Tamilnadu, offers the best illustration. 
In the course of a Tamil discourse, the life of a Telugu, Marathi, 
Hindi or Bengali saint is expounded; among the songs sung are 
Telugu Kirtanas of Tyagaraja, Kannada padas of Purandaradasa, 
verses from Maharashtra saints, Mira's lyrics, as also songs of 
Kabir and quotations from Tulasi's Ramayana. This became a 
regular feature of the land because of the genius of the saints for 
mass contact, the vow of austere mendicancy they took, and the 
constant move on pilgrimages that they made. 

Said Mahatma Gandhi ; "Our leading men travelled through 
India either on foot or in bullock-carts. They learnt one another's 
languages and there was no aloofness between them. What do 
you think could have been the intention of those far-seeing 
ancestors c^f ours who established Setubandha (Rameswar) in the 
south, Jagannath in the east and Hardwar in the north as places 
of pilgrimage? You will admit they were no fools. They knew 
that worship of God could have been performed just as well at 
home. They taught us that those whose hearts were aglow with 
righteousness had the Ganga in their own homes. But they saw 
that India was one undivided land, so made by nature. They, 
therefore, argued that it must be one nation. Arguing thus, they 
established holy places in various parts of India, and fired the 
people with an idea of nationality in a manner unknown in other 
parts of the world." 

There is an important point which explains why the integrat¬ 
ing role of the saints and their songs succeeded and why the 
present conferences and resolutions have not yet been able to 
yield the much-desired results. The difference is that while the 
present efforts touch but the periphery, the saints and their 
activities worked in the truly emotional areas and touched 
human hearts at the basic level where character and behaviour 
could be ennobled. 

While the spirit of tolerance preached by the saints' songs 
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will promote communal harmony and amicable co-existence 
among different faiths, the spirit of equality proclaimed by them 
should deepen the consciousness of one humanity and dissipate 
exclusiveness and aloofness among the groups in society. That 
spiritual realization comes to any one to whom the Supreme 
chooses to reveal itself is declared by the Upanishad. The same 
text also declares that the Self is not attainable by mere reading 
or ratiocination. That bhakti alone is essential, that God accepts 
sincere love and not social status and that those are the real 
outcastes who are barren of the love of God, are well-known 
assertions in the Bhagavata and other bhakti literature. In the 
popular songs of the saints this teaching occurs often and in 
incisive language. The following lines are from the lips of 
Ravidas, the cobbler saint: ''O people of the city! Every one knows 
I am a cobbler by trade and tanner by caste, one of the low caste, 
and yet within my heart I meditate upon God. In Banaras I carried 
dead cattle to the outskirts. Yet noble Brahmins now bow low 
before me, since the slave, Ravidas, takes his shelter in Thy 
Name". 

If we go through the names of the saints of the south, west, 
north and east of India, we find that there is no group, high or 
low, from which they have not sprung, those of the lower groups 
being, in fact, in greater number. Among the Tamil Saiva and 
Vaishnava saint-singers, there are "untouchables"; there are 
diverse types among the many non-Brahmin saints. The great 
Namdev was a tailor and Tukaram a shopkeeper. Akho of Gujarat 
was a goldsmith. Sadhana of Sindh was a butcher. In the north, 
Ravidas, a cobbler, and Kabir, a Muslim, were accepted by the 
great Brahmin teacher and Sanskrit philosopher, Ramanand. 
Dadu, according to some, was a cotton-ginner. Sena was a barber. 

As Ranade observes : "These examples will suffice to show 
how the lives of these men have tended to elevate the national 
conception of man's spiritual nature and shake the hold of caste 
intolerance." 

In the galaxy of saints are also several women, and these are 
from all stations and classes, queens to servants. The significant 
thing is that in this great community of saints, kings, brahmins, 
ministers and commanders mixed with the common people and 
outcastes, revering each other. In south Indian temples, all the 
sixty three Nayanars and the smaller group of the Alvars have 
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their icons; all of them, irrespective of the classes to which they 
belonged originally, are venerated by the worshippers, be they 
Brahmins or others. The role of the saints was, then, one of great 
social integration which went on for five or six centuries and 
which formed a stage in the evolution of society towards an 
increasing sense of equality and social mobility. 



A SUFI SAINT 


Khwaja Ahmad Abbas 


T he primary school I attended in Panipat was located in one 
of the mausoleums attached to the grand tomb of the 
thirteenth-century Sufi saint Bu Ali Shah Qalander —which, 
literally, means '"the demented one" He lived during the reign 
of the Balban dynasty. He was a contemporary of my earliest 
ancestor, Khwaja Malik Ali, who had been appointed the Qazi 
of Panipat. The Qazi had temporal as well as spiritual authority. 
He was the local magistrate authorized to try both civil and 
criminal cases on behalf of the king, but he was also something 
like a cardinal who could deal with heretics (who, in modern 
Marxist phraseology, would be called deviationists). The first 
such case referred to him was a complaint that the so-called 


Chapter IV of I am not an Island, Vikas Publishing House, Delhi, 1977 
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demented saint was really a heretic and had antagonized the local 
Muslims by uttering profanities about God. 

The punishment for a Muslim who deviated from the path 
laid down by the Islamic Shariat was to be beheaded—even as, 
several hundred years later, another Sufi saint in Delhi, Sarmad 
(who went stark naked), was beheaded at the orders of Emperor 
Aurangzeb for his persistence in proclaiming only half of the 
kalmah, i.e., "La Ilaha" (There is no God) and omitting the latter 
portion, "II la'allah!" (except the one God: which completes the 
full text of the basic formula of Islamic faith). 

Qazi Khwaja Malik Ali, however, found that the alleged 
profanities uttered by the saint in his moments of jazb, or spiritual 
ecstasy, were really the harmless endearments of a Sufi who 
passionately loved God as his beloved one. So the saint was 
honourably exonerated, the case against him was dismissed, and 
in his rare moments of 'sanity' and coherence, he became a great 
friend of Khwaja Malik Ali. 

There is a story told that the saint was worried about the 
bachelor state of my ancestors who had left their women behind 
in Herat. There was a family of the descendants of an earlier 
saint, settled around the tomb of Makhdoom Saheb. One day Bu 
Ali Shah invited the heads of both these families to dinner. At 
the dastarkhwan, the conventional white cloth spread on the carpet 
for meals, was a simple repast consisting of chapaties and only 
two dishes—mutton khorrna or spiced curry, and curds. Bu Ali 
Shah poured the curds in the curry and invited his guests to taste 
the new dish that was a combination of khorma and yoghurt. 
"Don't you like it?", he asked and both of them had to admit that 
the mixed dish was better and tastier than either of the con¬ 
stituents. Bu Ali Shah was thereby advocating mixed marriages 
between these two families. Both the patriarchs took the subtle 
hint, and negotiated several unions between boys and girls of 
their respective clans. 

The phenomenal veneration that Bu Ali Shah, in his life and 
even more so after his death, inspired among both Hindus and 
Muslims of Panipat and the surrounding towns and villages, 
illustrates the great emotional and spiritual hold that the Sufi 
saints had acquired over the local population. The Sufis are no 
proselytizers and are not known to have converted any sub¬ 
stantial number of Hindus, but they established a spiritual 
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communion with the local people and revealed to them the 
softer, subtler and more acceptable face of Islam. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the legends that have grown about them, 
through the ages, are substantially the same that are current 
about the contemporary saints of the Bhakti cult in other parts 
of India. 

For instance, it is said of Sant Tukaram—and it was so depicted 
in the film of that name—that to teach a lesson to an arrogant 
local ruler, he ordered a wall to fly in the air. Likewise, it is said 
that Bu Ali Shah, dressed in rags as usual, was one day basking 
in the winter sun on a broken-down wall, when the 
Sultan of Delhi went past, mounted on a caparisoned elephant. 

'"Greetings, Bu Ali Shah Qalander," said the king who had 
heard so much about the 'mad' saint. 

The saint did not reply. 

rhe king was furious. He said something to the effect, "Eh, 
you beggar, can't you see that the king is condescending to speak 
to you, though he sits on top of an elephant?" 

rhe saint looked up and replied, "Arrogant king, so proud of 
your elephant! But, if God so wills, this dead and broken wall 
will walk faster than your elephant." 

And, legend has it, the wall did start moving forward, out¬ 
paced the elephant, and only then, beholding this miracle, 
the king dismounted and fell at the feet of the saint. 

1 do not believe in miracles, but 1 do believe in poetry (which 
itself is a miracle). It is of significance to me that similarly 
symbolic tales were told in different parts of India about different 
saints, Hindu and Muslim, to impress on the common, simple- 
minded people the superiority of spiritual eminence over 
temporal power. 

I do not know if Bu Ali Shah had occasion to study Hindu 
scriptures, but (like Kabir after him) he was undoubtedly a 
universalist, treating his Hindu and Muslim devotees with equal 
affection and consideration, without any distinction. He was 
unawed by the pomp and panoply of power, and (like the others 
before and after him) his sympathies were invariably for the 
poor, the lowly and the downtrodden. 

I do not know if he was acquainted with the spiritual dis¬ 
cipline in yoga, but it is believed that he stood on one leg in the 
waters of the Yamuna (which then flowed near Panipat) for 
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seven years till the flesh on his leg was nibbled and finally 
eaten by the fishes. 

Bu Ali Shah (popularly known as Qalander Saheb) was 
one of the few persons in history who are supposed to have 
been buried in more than one place. Besides the mausoleum in 
Panipat there were tombs in the town of Karnal, twenty miles 
from Panipat, and in the village of Kunjpura, which were also 
associated with the name of Qalander Saheb. 

Legend has it that the saint died at a lonely place which was 
equidistant from Panipat, Karnal and Kunjpura. So the people 
from all these three places turned up to claim the body, for 
the town where the saint was buried would be blessed for¬ 
ever. They started quarrelling and fighting about who had prior 
claim upon the dead saint, but when they lifted the ragged sheet 
that lay over him, they discovered only a pile of flowers. So each 
party took one third of the flowers and buried it in their own 
place. This sort of thing is also supposed to have happened when 
Kabir died, and there was a tussle between Hindus and Muslims 
as to whether his body would be burnt or buried. Then the 
flowers are supposed to have appeared and were equally divided 
between the two warring sects to raise a samadhi or to build a 
grave over them. 

To me these legends, like most of religious lore, have only a 
symbolic significance as the ancients' way to teach the ethics of 
humanism to the simple people through poetic parables. 

But I am rather struck by the secular and proletarian affinities 
of the Sufi saints and their ready acceptance by the Muslim and 
the Hindu masses. Rajput and Maratha warriors might have 
challenged the supremacy of the Muslim rulers but no one seems 
to have ever opposed the spiritual sway of the Muslim Sufi saints 
who came to be venerated by the people of all faiths as good 
men of God. 

After several hundred years, the tomb of Bu Ali Shah 
Qalander still attracted devotees, including Hindu devotees, not 
only from the surrounding areas but also from other parts of 
India. Did it signify only the superstitious nature of the Indian 
people, or the assimilation of the basic ethics of the Islamic faith 
in the catholic Hindu consciousness? 

When a great Sufi soul leaves the mortal coils, he is not said 
to die. It is the marriage or merger of his soul with the Divine 
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Being. To use a parallel expression, the attna (individual soul) 
becomes a part of paramatma (the universal soul). So his death is 
not an occasion for mourning. It is not his death anniversary that 
is commemorated, but his urus (which means 'marriage' with the 
Divine Being) that is celebrated. The annual urus of Qalander 
Saheb was the big social event of Panipat. For a whole week 
thousands would throng the square in front of the mausoleum, 
shops and booths would be put up displaying a fascinating array 
of aromatic sweets, toys, bangles for girls and a hundred other 
things that were not normally sold in the shops of our 
little town of twenty thousand people. The circus and, later, the 
moving picture shows would visit Panipat and do roaring 
business, encamped on the open space on the top of the qila or 
old ruined fort that was a mass of rubble in the centre of the 
town. Being right within the compound of the saint's mausoleum, 
the little boys of our primary school had a grandstand view of 
the exciting goings-on. 

All through the days and nights of the urus there would be 
qawwnJi — the songs of devotion and spiritual ecstasy that were 
sung to proclaim the greatness of God, His Prophet, the saints 
and the Sufis. Some of the qawivalis were in Urdu but others were 
in classical Persian, which was but natural, for originally the 
ritual had come from the Sufis of Iran. At that early age, 1 could 
not understand the meaning of the Persian couplets but I could 
sense the resonant power and beauty of their passionate elo¬ 
quence, and the ear-tickling rhythm produced by the clapping 
hands of the qawwals. And, occasionally, someone—layman or 
Sufi or mendicant—would respond with haul, or ecstatic move¬ 
ments of the head or whole body, which swayed or even danced 
to the rhythm of the qawwali. Like the dancing dervishes, the 
man would dance and everyone would be in awe of the man and 
his ecstasy. The singers would sing with extra vigour, the 
handclapping would beat out faster and fiercer rhythms, and the 
dancer would whirl till he collapsed on the marble floor in a 
state of unconsciousness. 

My father, who was an austere reformer, would tell me that 
all that was un-lslamic and motivated by other than religious or 
spiritual considerations. The qawwals sang for the money that 
was paid to them, without understanding the spiritual content 
of the verses, the dancing of the ecstatic dervishes was all show- 
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off, an exhibition of their supposed communion with the soul 
of the saint, and the maddening rhythm that induced the haal 
was but a musical trick with faster and faster clapping of the 
hands. 



SAMSKARA 


A. K. Ramandian 

T he title, Samskara, refers to a concept central to Hinduism. 
The word has several denotations. 

'A rite of passage or life-cycle ceremony/ 'forming well, 
making perfect,' 'the realizing of past perceptions,' 'preparation, 
making ready,' are some of the meanings of the multivocal 
Sanskrit word. Even 'Sanskrit' {samskrta, 'the remade, refined, 
perfected' language) is part of the samskara-paradigm. The sub¬ 
title for this translation, 'A Rite for a Dead Man', is the most 

'Afterword' from the translation of Samskara: A rite for a dead man, from the 
original Kannada of U.R. Anantha Murthy (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1976). A.K. Ramanujan says in the course of the Translator's Note: "A translator 
hopes not only to translate a text, but hopes (against all odds) to translate a 
non-native reader into a native one. The Notes and Afterword are part of that 
effort." 
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concrete of these many concentric senses that spread through 
the work. 

The opening event is a death, an anti-brahminical brahmin's 
death—and it brings in its wake a plague, many deaths, questions 
without answers, old answers that do not fit the new 
questions, and the rebirth of one good brahmin, Praneshacharya. 
In trying to resolve the dilemma of who, if any, should perform 
the heretic's death-rite (a samskara), the Acharya begins a samskara 
(a transformation) for himself. A rite for a dead man becomes a 
rite of passage for the living. 

In life as in death, Naranappa questioned the brahmins of 
the village, exposed their samskara (refinement of spirit, matu¬ 
ration through many lives) or lack of it. He lived the life of a 
libertine in the heart of an exclusive orthodox colony (agrahara), 
broke every known taboo: drank liquor, ate flesh, caught fish 
with his Muslim friends in the holy temple tank, and lived with 
a low-caste woman. He had cast off his lawfully-wedded brahmin 
wife, and antagonized his kin. Protected fully by modern secular 
laws, and even more fully by the brahmins' own bad conscience, 
he lived defiantly in their midst. If they could exorcise him, they 
would have found in him a fitting scapegoat to carry their own 
inmost unspoken libidinous desires. He was their mocking anti¬ 
self and he knew it. Now that he is dead, they could punish him 
at least in death, by disowning him. 

Was he brahmin enough in life to be treated as one in death? 
Did he have the necessary 'preparation' to deserve a proper 'cere¬ 
mony'? Once a brahmin, always a brahmin? Age-old questions, 
human questions in Hindu form—treacherous and double-edged; 
once raised, they turn on the questioner. 

Naranappa's targets are the strait-laced village brahmins who 
attend to the 'rituals', but have not earned by any means their 
'refinement of spirit.' They are greedy, gluttonous, meanspirited; 
they love gold, betray orphans and widows; they are jealous of 
Naranappa's every forbidden pleasure. They turn for answers 
to Praneshacharya, Naranappa's opposite number. But, ironically, 
in the very act of seeking the answer in the books and later in 
seeking a sign from Maruti the chaste Monkey-god, the Acharya 
abandons everything and becomes one with his opposite; con¬ 
trary to all his 'preparation' he sleeps with Chandri, Naranappa's 
low caste mistress. By what authority now can he judge Naranappa, 
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or advise his brahmin followers? So far his samskara consisted of 
Sanskrit learning and ascetic practice. He had turned even 
marriage into a penance, immolated himself by marrying an 
invalid. His sudden sexual experience with the forbidden 
Chandri becomes an unorthodox 'rite of initiation.' So the ques¬ 
tion, 'Who is a brahmin, how is he made?' finally turns even 
against this irreproachable brahmin of brahmins, brahmin by 
birth as by samskara (in its many senses). Through crisis, through 
a breach in the old 'formations' he begins to transform himself. 
With the rightness of paradox, he is initiated through an illicit 
deed, a misdeed, totally counter to his past. He participates in 
the condition of his opposite, Naranappa, through Naranappa's 
own handpicked whore. 

All the battles of tradition and defiance, asceticism and 
sensuality, the meaning and meaninglessness of ritual, dharma 
as nature and law, desire (kama) and salvation (moksha), have now 
become internal to Praneshacharya. The arena shifts from 
a Hindu village community to the body and spirit of the 
protagonist. 

Though the word samskara does not occur obtrusively or too 
frequently in the narrative, its meanings implicitly inform the 
action. Furthermore, the action depends on the several meanings 
being at loggerheads with each other. It is significant that, in the 
brahminical texts, there is no division between 'outer' and 
'inner', 'social' and 'individual,' 'ritual' and 'spiritual' aspects: 
they imply and follow each other in one seamless unity. "Just as 
a work of painting gradually unfolds itself on account of the 
several colours (with which it is drawn), so brahmanya, brahmin- 
hood', is similarly brought out by samskaras performed according 
to prescribed rites." 

As in many traditional tales a question is raised; kept alive, 
despite possible solutions; maintained, till profounder questions 
are raised. Answers are delayed until the question is no longer 
relevant. The delay is filled with promises, answers, suspended, 
jammed or partial answers, snares and ambiguities. The 
'perpetually deferred reply' plots the story. Question, Delay and 
Answer (or its absence) form the overt strategy for another 
exploration, for covering (and uncovering) psychological ground. 
Meanwhile, the physical problem of the body's disposal 
has, ironically, ceased to be relevant; the body is simply. 
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unceremoniously carried in a cart and burned in a field by 
Chandri and her Muslim friends, though the Acharya does not 
know it. 

In Praneshacharya, brahminism questions itself in a 
modern existentialist mode (rather alien to it, in fact); and it leads 
him into new and ordinary worlds. These include not only 
Naranappa's world but also Putta's. Naranappa has an ideology: 
Putta has none. In the guided tour through temple-festival and 
fair, whorehouse and pawnshop, the Acharya sees a demoniac 
world of passion and sensation, where the human watchers of 
cockfights are one with the fighting roosters. Putta is a denizen 
of this world; he is riddle-master, expert bargainer, pimp without 
any samskara; he is so completely and thoughtlessly at one with 
this world that he is a marvel. He is Praneshacharya's initiator 
into the mysteries of the ordinary and the familiar, the purity of 
the unregenerate, the wholeness of the crude. The vision of this 
world is part of the Acharya's new samskara, his 'passage.' 

Indeed, the story moves very much like a rite de passage. It 
is well known that many types of ritual, especially rites of 
initiation, have three stages : 'separation', 'transition' (margin 
or limen) and 're-incorporation.' In and through such rituals, 
individuals and groups change their state or status. Such a change 
of state is often symbolized (as in this book) by a change of 
place—a going-away, a seclusion and a coming back. 

Particularly rich in symbols of 'transition' is the Acharya's 
flight from his accustomed village: he wanders through forests 
and lonely roads, meets with the riddling Putta, journeys through 
a non-verbal world of fairs, festivals, and performances where 
he is the marginal man, liminal like the unhoused dead, 'betwixt 
and between.' Again, he experiences in himself the condition of 
Naranappa, once his opposite. 

So a samskara is not only the subject of the work but the form 
as well. The Acharya moves through the three stages—though 
we see him not entirely into the third stage, but only on its 
threshold. 

Will he, can he, ever integrate it with his old ways, his past 
samskara? We do not know. We only see him mutating, changing 
from a fully evolved socialized brahmin at one with his 
tradition towards a new kind of person; choosing himself, 
individuating himself, and 'alienating' himself. We are left 
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anxious, expectant like the Acharya himself at the end of the 
novel. Thus, a traditional pattern, like Question, Delay and 
Answer, or a three-part ritual, appears here without the usual 
climax or closure. Such inconclusive anti-climactic use of 
tradition is very much a part of this modern tale. 

I think I have said enough, perhaps too much, about the 
resonances of the title. Samskara is a religious novel, a contem¬ 
porary re-working of ancient themes. So, naturally (according to 
some, too easily), the work tends to allegory, and finds continuous 
use for mythology. The characters are somewhat simplified, 
and represent polar opposites. The characters come in sets: e.g. 
Praneshacharya vs: Mahabala-Naranappa-Shripati; their low- 
caste mistresses vs. the brahmin women. Nearly schematically, 
the opposites are mediated. Praneshacharya merges with his 
opposite number through Chandri, the latter's lover; the Acharya's 
erotic description of a classical heroine rouses Shripati, and he 
makes love to an outcaste woman on the riverbank. 

The complex relations between asceticism and eroticism are 
well worked in Hindu thought and mythology. The mythology 
of Shiva details the paradoxes of the erotic ascetic, the god-heretic. 
The erotic plagues and tempts the ascetic; the two are also seen 
as alternative modes of quest, represented here by Naranappa 
and the Acharya. They speak the same language. 

Naranappa's mischief revels in mythological reminders and 
precedents. Didn't Parashara the great ascetic put a cloud on the 
holy Ganges as the fisherwoman ferried him across, take her in 
the boat, bless her body with perpetual fragrance? Out of this 
union of sage and fishwife came Vyasa the seer, compiler of the 
Vedas and epic poet of the Mahabharata. Didn't Vishwamitra the 
warrior-sage succumb to the celestial Menaka and lose all his 
accumulated powers? He once ate even dog-meat to survive a 
famine and became the proverbial example of 'emergency ethics' 
(aapaddharma). And didn't Sankara, the celibate philosopher, use 
his yogic powers to enter a dead king's body, to experience sex, 
to qualify for a debate on the subject with a woman? 

Praneshacharya often wonders whether there is not a serious 
side to Naranappa's mockery and sensuality; whether sacrilege 
is not a 'left-handed' way of attaining the sacred. By an ancient 
inversion, salvation is as possible through intoxication as by self- 
discipline, through violation as through observance of the Law. 
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The Lord may even be reached sooner through hate than by 
devotion. Naranappa's way gathers strength by enlisting, not 
defying, instinctual urges. Praneshacharya himself remembers 
out of his past in Banares, another Naranappa-like figure, fellow- 
pupil Mahabala. Mahabala gave up the 'strait and narrow' of 
Sanskrit learning and found 'reality' in a whore in the holy city 
itself. 

The other polarity is quite blatant. While all the brahmin wives 
are sexless, unappetizing, smelly, invalids at best, the women of 
other castes are seen as glowing sex-objects and temptations to 
the brahmin. Lowcaste and outcaste women like Chandri and 
Belli are hallowed and romanticized by references to classical 
heroines like Shakuntala and Menaka, the temptress of sages. 
Besides being unclassical, women like Chandri are earthy and 
amoral, ideals of untroubled sexuality. 

As in an early Bergman film, the characters are frankly 
allegorical, but the setting is realistic. An abstract human theme 
is reincarnated in just enough particulars of a space, a time, a 
society. Though the name of the village is allegoric—named after 
Durvasa the angry sage—all the nearby villages and cities are 
real places on the map, Shivamogge, Basrur, etc. Several details 
suggest that the time of action could be the early '30s or '40s : 
references to older coins (anna), and to the then-popular daily 
Tni/inmiii, the rise of the Congress Party, etc. Yet the time is a stereo¬ 
type of what might be called Indian Village Time—indefinite, 
continuous, anywhere between a few decades ago and the 
medieval centuries. The cycles of natural season and the calendar 
of human ceremony are interlocked in Village Time. The rigid 
greedy brahmins mindlessly live off it, while Praneshacharya 
mindfully lives in it until it is interrupted and cancelled; then he 
drifts out of the accustomed village spaces and cycles into the 
outer world and comes back. The dead man, the heretic, defied 
it all and lived in his own time and territory, his body. 

'Realism' and 'allegory' (I hope the terms are clear in context) 
are generic patterns of expectation; the attempted realism of 
place, time and custom raises certain expectations in the reader. 
Occasionally, this felt mixture of modes makes uneasy reading. 
'Realistically' speaking, there are many things wrong with the 
story. I have heard it said that the central dilemma regarding the 
death-rite need be no dilemma to a learned brahmin like the 
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Acharya, 'Crest-Jewel of Vedic Learning;' there is an answer to 
this very question in a text, the Dharmasindhu. Certain simple 
ritual modifications and offerings would have solved the pro¬ 
blem, as the guru of Dharmasthala clearly suggests. And every 
villager is supposed to know that no crow or vulture would touch 
a plague-ridden rat. Several dramatic pages on the plague flout 
such native knowledge. 

But the book's allegoric and narrative power marshals enough 
poetic images, ideas, stereotypes, and caricatures around the 
central human figure of the Acharya and his mutation, so that 
most readers are 'bounced' into the novel and ask no questions. 
Indeed, in the Acharya, we see allegory wrestling with realism; 
in him an archetype wrestles with itself, and becomes atypical. 

Not ev^ery reader is so taken. Certain brahmin communities 
in South India were offended by the picture of decadent brah- 
minism. They felt that brahmin men and women were unfairly 
caricatured; they were offended by the novelist's rather intrusive 
partiality for Naranappa and the Sudra women. 

A more serious objection is that the central figure projects a 
narrow part of the Hindu ideal— not the integrity of the four 
stages of life, in which desire (kama) and the goods of this world 
(artlia) are affirmed and celebrated in their time and place and it 
is part of the design of dharma to do so. To this way of thinking, 
the Acharya's brand of self-denial is quite aberrant. As his invalid 
wife Bhagirathi reminds him in the opening pages, he is in 
the second stage of life, a married householder. Yet he lives as 
one arrested in the first stage (celibate student), or as having 
progressed to the third (forest-dweller), or even the fourth (ascetic 
renouncer). As an Acharya he ought to have known better than 
to marry an invalid, a barren woman who would only cripple 
him in all the pursuits necessary for an able-bodied, able-spirited 
brahmin. Neither the author, nor his one rather idealized 
brahmin, seems to be aware of such discrepancies. 

Yet it is such a discrepancy that makes the entire action 
possible. Despite all his virtue, the Acharya does not have the 
virtue of living out fully his present stage. Having exiled kama 
from his house and family, he had to find it outside his customary 
space, in the forest; his sense of dharma had to be undone and 
remade by it. 

One could reasonably take the view that this novel, written 
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in the 'sixties, is really presenting a decadent Hinduism through 
the career of a limited hero, capable only of arcs, not full circles. 
As said earlier, the last phase of the Acharya's initiation is an 
anxious return, a waiting on the threshold; his questions seem 
to find no restful answers. What is suggested is a movement, not 
a closure. The novel ends, but does not conclude. 



INDIAN WOMEN 


Devaki Jain 


I N the first decade after Independence, when India was seeking 
to re-establish an identity, every aspect of its life needed to be 
explored, considered, recognised. Some of the images that had 
been formed while it was a colony had to be effaced and more 
authentic ones offered. A book on Women of India, edited by Tara 
Ali Baig and brought out by the Publications Division in 1958, 
was compiled in that spirit. It described the achievements of 
Indian women and illustrated how they were partners with men 
in a variety of activities. 

Today in the 1970s the curiosity is of a different kind—as is 
to be expected. The country has had twenty-five years to establish 
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an identity, to display its characteristics and capabilities. In fact, 
some women ask "Why a book on women? Why not on the men 
of India?"—implying that there is really no need to single women 
out, that they are part of a society, and its problems and hopes 
are their problems and hopes. Such a reaction in a sense measures 
the change between the 'fifties and the 'seventies. 

There are others, however, who believe that women in India 
and elsewhere do have to identify themselves and press their 
case for a better place in the society, that the task of the women's 
movement is not yet over. 

Then there is the controversial hypothesis—supported by 
persons in India and abroad—that there is something unique 
about Indian women. They seem to be participating more than 
in other societies at the highest levels of leadership and decision¬ 
making with confidence and ease. 

Finally, there is the phenomenon which has made all this 
curiosity and interest urgent and important—the emergence of 
the women's liberation movement in the West. Whatever be the 
extravagances of the literature and discussions pouring out from 
this movement, it has brought to the surface the issue of the role 
of men and women in society in general. It is questioning the 
traditional roles that have been assigned to the sexes based on 
biology and custom, nature and culture. It is challenging men 
and women to assess themselves again. It has certainly made 
people self-conscious about making stereotyped statements on 
the capabilities of women. 

Is it possible to define, to give content to the terms equality, 
liberation, status? 

At first sight, it may seem simple enough to separate the 
areas of hard facts—say, statistics relating to economics, law, 
education and so on—from the soft areas of judgement. But 
this simplicity is an illusion. Even in deciding what are the 
elements to be chosen to establish equality with men or in decid¬ 
ing the criteria to be used in judging the data, value creeps in. 
For example, the formulation of goals for women in terms of 
equality with men, is only one view. Another formulation could 
be—what goals would women set for themselves, irrespective 
of what the men have? 

Which of these two formulations would be acceptable to any 
set of persons would depend on whether women identify 
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themselves as a category in some ways different from the men— 
say with different dispositions and interests—or not. 

Among ardent feminists the basic biological difference 
is accepted, but doubt is cast whether this difference should be 
extended to aptitudes. The assumption that women are more 
naturally the tenders of home and children, is now challenged 
in the West—as home and children have often imprisoned 
women, beyond endurance. In their demand that men share or 
take over domestic responsibility there is a suggestion that there 
are no real differences in drives and dispositions. 

On the other hand, some of those who are doing research 
in hormones and behaviour suggest that the physiological 
apparatus does influence aptitudes, the quality of emotional 
needs and expressions. Women have certain special structures 
because they create and deliver a complete organism—namely, a 
baby This biological function of procreation of the race develops 
in her certain reflexes and aptitudes. Characteristics like softness 
and warmth of the female body may be playing a satisfying role 
for the infant. These features of the women's body are 
consequential to the hormonal milieu of the female. Sensory 
signals arising from suckling and physical contact with the baby 
provide gratification and a sense of fulfilment. It is suggested 
that the patience and sense of achievement so obtained goes a 
long way to make her better adaptable to social stresses. 

Liberation, another term in use, becomes very vague unless 
one postulates an objective. If child and home care are considered 
"lower" chores, then liberation for women would mean not 
having to do these. But if child and home care provide a source 
of joy and fulfilment then liberation may have to be from other 
types of bondage, for example liberation from a constricting, male 
view of women. 

Status, if seen as a derivative, the result of a pattern of rela¬ 
tionships between men and women—a pattern composed of 
images they have of themselves and each other—certainly cannot 
be evaluated by quantifiable measures either. Status for one set 
of women may be in relation to what other women have now or 
had in the past; to others what men have, and to a third, what 
attributes they think men would respect. Status really lies in the 
eyes of the beholder. 

There is bound to be a great deal of difference of opinion 
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between societies, between generations as well as probably 
within them in what is the preferred group of characteristics a 
woman should aspire for. It is doubtful whether the difference 
in this area can ever be finally resolved. 

I think imitating men is an unsatisfactory goal for women 
and such a tendency must be a reaction to a situation where 
women feel ill-treated by men. Technological change—apart from 
religious and social attitudes—must be held primarily respons¬ 
ible for the unhappiness of women in the West. Motherhood has 
meant being house-bound; beauty has meant exploitation. But 
in as much as their rejection of traditional roles springs from 
the vulnerability they have implied, it is not, in my view, a 
sufficiently free choice. 

If the goal is not only to improve physical conditions but also 
achieve a "status'', a regard by others in the society which lends 
authority and power, then action, it seems to me, should be not 
in the direction of denying a separate identity but in 
removing obstacles, such as immobility, an optionless occupation 
of menial tasks, humiliation in terms of non-participation in 
decision-making and so on. Child care, being beautiful, being 
protectively handled and protecting in return, the extra touches 
of self-denial and self-neglect involved in child-rearing, all can 
in certain circumstances mould women to be "superior" to men 
and to command the respect of men and women. 

Merging into the population need not always be an advant¬ 
age. Keeping one's colour can be a definite advantage when the 
colour confers privileges or denotes certain attributes that are 
well regarded or feared. The Negroes in America in their first 
bid towards equality with the majority of whites, sought to merge 
with them in some ways by pressing down their distinguishing 
features and imitating the whites. Now they assert their colour 
to gain equality. This assertion has brought to them more respect, 
in my view, than the earlier imitation. 

It seems to me that it is recognition of the distinctive features 
of womanhood, an identification of its advantages, and the 
exploitation of these by women that will give them status. 

It is also my view that the situation in India is not yet as 
much a class war as it is sometimes made out to be in some of 
the Western countries. The coordinates of the situation here 
are different. There has not been the particular kind of separation 
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of sexes and exploitation which engenders a reaction. However, 
there are many articulate women here too who would vehemently 
deny any favourable description of the condition of Indian 
women. They would reject the thesis that the tolerance, self- 
sacrifice, acceptance of certain roles by them have sustained a 
harmony and beauty in human life. They would point to the 
cost—namely, the health and freedom of the Indian women. They 
would point to the damage done to personality development by 
traditional society. 

Accepting the validity of this view, I would still suggest that 
a sound understanding by men and women of the biological 
difference and its implications may provide a more enduring 
basis to any quest for liberation and equality than its denial. 

1 believe that in India, at least in the dominant traditional 
sector, there is a recognition of this difference and an adaptation 
of beliefs, institutions and practices to accommodate it. 1 think 
this has yielded qualitative advantages to Indian women—as 
indeed it has made for disadvantages. Therefore, the questions 
which seem important and urgent to me are: What are these 
beliefs, institutions and practices? Is there some inspiration here 
which can help avoid the imitative march towards equality 
which seems to dominate the women's movement in the Western 
countries? Is it possible to work out a way of life where the 
advantages are harnessed and the hindrances removed? 

Indian civilisation seems to have given woman a place in 
society where she could exercise her ability, her judgement, with¬ 
out having to forfeit any of her essential femininity. Though 
historic events and ideas disfigured some of this structure, the 
20th century as well as the breakthrough given by the freedom 
struggle removed some of the disabilities in one rapid sweep. 
Indian women could claim, at least de jure, to have some of 
the most advanced political and legal provisions. Technological 
change with its effects—urbanization, emergence of nuclear 
families, the separation of men and women for work—is, 
however, changing the relationship between men and women 
more than all the historical onslaughts. 

The picture of men stampeding to work far away from home, 
in fast trains, while the women cook and wash, tend the children 
and wait for their return, already covers a small part of India 
and might even become representative of it. Though the middle 
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class women's plea may be for opportunity to work with men, 
for the women working in the fields as an agricultural labourer, 
the dream is to give up the fields and tend the home primarily. 
The labouring woman then becomes the middle class woman, 
toiling at home for husband and children. She will possibly return 
again to work but under totally new social relationships. 

It is remarkable that while in other countries, especially 
amongst the economically advanced ones, women outlive men, 
in India men outlive women. 

Could it be due to the neglect of women in India? Could 
the preference for the male child in Hindu life lead to a kind of 
homicide? Or could it be that in the developed countries males 
die off earlier than females because of the stress of earning a living 
and coping with family life? An overall look at demographic and 
related data shows that women are bearing the greater share of 
the burden of poverty, poverty whether measured in terms of 
scarce resources—food, clothing, shelter, medical care, education, 
and rest—or in terms of the lack of control over nature—famine, 
drought, floods, disease. 

Another set of revelations relate to institutions, practices and 
their implications. In this analysis it is noticed that every asset 
has a liability—and hence once again the problem of inference 
and judgement has to be faced. For example, girls brought up in 
Indian style—as less preferred to boys—learn to shoulder 
responsibility, to look after themselves and others, to manage 
the kitchen or younger children, or other circumstances whatever 
the constraints, and later to adapt themselves to new situations 
with no fuss. This preference for the male child, therefore, in a 
paradoxical way pushes the female child into being the physically 
as well'as emotionally stronger person. Having to withstand 
discrimination, having to care for brothers, to bear responsibility 
lays the foundation for the strong wife and mother of the future. 
Men in contrast learn to depend on women—first mother and 
sister and later wife. 

Motherhood is deified, not fatherhood—everything life- 
giving is a mother. This puts a value on being a mother, especially 
of sons. The son's relationship with the mother, it is said, 
is another phenomenon that enhances the position of the 
woman in a family—as well as develops in the men a regard for 
or worship of the mother. On the other hand, motherhood may 
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be worshipped, but at a cost to the woman. She pays for it 
with her life. Incidence of death among women in the reproduc¬ 
tive age due to child-birth—at child-birth or due to the physical 
strain of many pregnancies—is higher than among men in the 
comparable age bracket. A son may worship his mother but 
aggression by her over the daughters-in-law is the cost. 

A relationship which plays a central role in enhancing or 
enslaving a woman is marriage. The act of marriage is not merely 
a legal, contractual arrangement amongst Hindus but a 
sacramental act. The various factors that conclude marriage, build 
into it ties which are permanent and, at least psychologically, 
unbreakable. As most girls are brought up to believe that marriage 
and motherhood are their destiny, the knowledge that she will 
get married—and marriage presumably within a known set of 
relationships—may give a sense of security. This kind of security 
is generally not known to girls in societies where choice is free, 
and the man has to propose to a girl—in a sense, where the girl 
has to '"arrange" her own marriage. However, the same arrange¬ 
ment can cause acute anguish and personality repression, 
especially amongst those who opt out of tradition, out of the Sita 
image. 

It seems that women in the poorest sections of rural society 
toil, serve their men and children. Their concerns are primarily 
food, health of the family, the children and the men, and the men's 
behaviour. Those in the equivalent level in an urban environment 
show the marks of poverty, disease and death. Their concerns 
are again behaviour of the men, and also income, opportunity 
and fear of stigma. Urban poverty and social change seems to 
make women vulnerable—most poignantly seen in the case of 
prostitutes. 

However, from the rural environment there also emerges a 
picture of strong women enjoying each other's company, enjoying 
their roles, thoughtful in their reflections on life. Whether it is 
the tribal women, the Rajput women or the women from the 
landed gentry of the South, there seems a gusto, a temperament 
that suggests strength, a sense of equality if not superiority over 
men. 

Just as these portraits give some reason for satisfaction, some 
evidence for claiming that there are valuable elements in Indian 
society which help develop women, a glimpse of the girl students 
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of Delhi University warns against careless transformation— 
change without design or ideology. They reflect again the urban 
phenomenon of breakdown of tradition without a substitute 
ideology. The girls seem idle and colourless. 

If it is argued that the acceptance of roles by Indian men 
and women—in the traditional sector—gives a certain dignity, a 
position to women in the society which is valuable, then countless 
arguments can be evoked from all disciplines to show that role- 
playing is a binding or unfree type of behavioural pattern. It 
thwarts personality development, limits horizons. Yet it is the 
non-acceptance of role-playing, the uncertainty of behaviour in 
changing societies that has broken down relationships. 

Philosophically speaking, there is a case not only for permit¬ 
ting this quest for freedom, but for allowing the destruction that 
such assertions of individuality can engineer. Those who support 
revolutions are unafraid of the chaos that precedes a new order. 
These issues cannot be settled easily—and certainly not at the 
philosophical level. But it does seem pertinent and, in my 
opinion, useful and urgent to consider the practical implications 
of certain prevailing and popular liberal ideals. 

Observing and experiencing the social changes in the last 
decade, it seems to me that some of the social phenomena of the 
advanced Western societie.s—alienation of child from parent, 
dissatisfaction of wife with husband—the general sense of 
social breakdown, is the logical consequence of the ideology of 
individualism. One trend that hints at the validity of this 
suggestion is the preference for community living of the younger 
people of some of the wealthier nations. Their attempt at 
imitating peasant society where man and woman share the daily 
activities of work and home, where women pool kitchen and 
child-rearing effort, makes for a blurring of individual identities. 

Collectives, the state, worship of a leader have been some 
of the other ways of containing the difficulties of individual 
assertion. Problems have been encountered here too. It is 
suggested that these systems sometimes go too far in inhibiting 
individuality, that sometimes it requires force for achieving 
performance. 

Is it possible to work out an ideology where individuality is 
not suppressed but neither is the social unit entirely neglected? 

Without an exercise in thought, a careful weighing of 
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alternative paths, alternative visions of the future, change can 
efface the past but lead only to a contingent future, unoriginal 
and imitative of other cultures. With foresight and relevant 
research, change in India can be harnessed for a future richer 
than the past, offering novel ideas to other societies engaged in 
the same endeavour. 



LIFE WITH MY MOTHER 


Nayantara Sahgal 


M y return to India was preceded by a period of uncertainly 
and anxiety on my mother's part. Most mothers worry 
about the futures of their marriageable daughters. Mine was 
no exception. For four years my sisters and I had been away 
from home. It was high time, she told us, that we went back, 
met eligible young men, married and provided her with 
grandchildren. She worried because she could not make a home 
in India for us herself. As India's first ambassador to the Soviet 
Union (and temporarily leading the Indian delegation to the 
United Nations), she had started a life that would keep her in 
diplomatic missions abroad for a number of years. She worried, 
too, because the India to which we would return was a troubled 

Chapter II of From fear set free, Victor Gollancz, London, 1962 
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country. The events preceding and following the Partition had 
been disillusioning for any thoughtful person, but immeasurably 
saddening for one whose life had been shaped by Gandhi's 
revolution. Other countries had experienced civil strife, other 
peoples giving rein to wanton cruelty had assaulted and 
murdered their brethren, but those had been others. How had 
this holocaust—no matter what the politics and machinations 
behind it—overtaken India, land of the meek? Above all, how 
could it have happened in the Mahatma's lifetime? 

My mother was, in any case, the worrying type, never 
believing for a minute that the Biblical lilies of the field or birds 
of the air would have had a day's security if they had not seen to 
it themselves. But her persistent concern for our future was 
recent. During the three years since my father's death in 1944, 
she had, stubbornly refusing to give way to melancholy, made a 
name for herself on the lecture platform in America and later at 
the United Nations. 

Among the Hindus, widowhood can and often does become 
a morbid preoccupation, even among otherwise modern, 
energetic women who in their husband's lifetimes have led full, 
active lives. The wearing of white, like a nun's habit, the dis¬ 
carding of jewellery and the complete withdrawal from ordinary 
life are considered the marks of the pious woman devoted to the 
memory of her husband. There were once good reasons for the 
stringent rules governing widowhood. The woman who no 
longer had the normal avenues of enjoyment and fulfilment open 
to her was more at peace, understandably, if the desire for normal 
living no longer plagued her. Vegetarianism to cool the blood 
and plain garb to discourage vanity were among the wise and 
compassionate measures devised by society to assist the widow 
in reconciling herself to her lot. But like other originally pur¬ 
poseful measures they had become the sterile symbols of a section 
of Hindu society that had itself remained intellectually static for 
too long. Widowhood, according to the orthodox, amounts to 
an unclean state. Only if a woman has grievous sins of a past life 
to atone for does she pay the penalty of surviving her husband. 

Sometimes the widow's retreat is instinctive. In India women, 
sheltered through girlhood, generally marry very young, and a 
husband shapes his wife's personality to a considerable extent. 
The woman who, relying solely on her husband, has never made 
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a decision of importance all her adult life is genuinely lost 
without him. But at times her retreat is a deliberate burial of 
personality, a kind of emotional suttee, for it is so much easier 
to withdraw from responsibility than to face the future alone 
with courage. 

Neither of my parents had any sympathy for this attitude, 
maintaining that there was no need to bury oneself before one 
was dead, and that life was most emphatically meant for living. 
After my father 's death, Mummie had resolutely put her memory 
of loss behind her, and leaving the lonely house in Allahabad 
had gone to work in the famine areas of Bengal. All over India 
the non-co-operation movement begun two years earlier was still 
in progress, and with many thousands of political prisoners 
crowding the jails the torpor of a concentration camp prevailed. 
In Bengal there was the additional paralysis of death by 
starvation. With the strain of her own recent prison sentence, her 
bereavement, and her work in Bengal beginning to tell on her, 
Mummie decided to come to the United States to be with us and 
recover her health. 

''I must get to America somehow," she told a friend, "I must 
spend some time with the girls. It's a year since I have seen them." 

"How are you going to manage it?" asked the friend. Poor 
Nan (she must have thought) was exhausted and probably a little 
light-headed. She had been working too hard. And now she had 
these impossible illusions about leaving India. "Somehow," 
Mummie replied firmly. 

It was an unthinkable decision in the middle of the war, 
especially for an Indian released from jail and unlikely to get 
any travel facilities. It would have been impossible but for a 
chance meeting in Calcutta with General Stratemeyer, then in 
command of American forces in India. The General, in the course 
of conversation, heard and remembered that my mother was 
eager to go to America. The petite, strikingly lovely woman with 
the prematurely grey hair, softly framing a drawn and tired face, 
would, 1 am sure, have impressed him, even had there not been 
a fund of American sympathy for India's national aspirations 
at the time; even if he had not known that this was the sister 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, who was in prison "somewhere in India". 
Months later, when she was back in Allahabad, he wrote to her 
offering her a seat on an army transport plane to New York. By 
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that time Mummie, seeking a reason to leave the country, 
had been appointed to represent India at the Pacific Relations 
Conference in the United States in December, 1944. It still 
remained to be seen whether she would be given a passport and 
the necessary travel papers. Mummie decided not to wait for 
these formalities. She went instead to Bombay where Gandhiji, 
recently released from prison himself, was recovering his health 
at palm-fringed Juhu Beach outside the city. 

Beyond the Arabian Sea the war raged, and within India there 
was another sort of battle whose beat was muffled by prison 
walks, but the Mahatma who had decreed that "we must look at 
the world with clear eyes though the eyes of the world may be 
bloodshot" went as tranquilly through his daily routine as though 
destructions were not rife in many lands and a numbness in his 
own. He led his well-ordered life, writing, walking on the sands 
and holding a prayer meeting on the beach every evening. If he 
knew what step he would next devise at this critical crossroad in 
the struggle for freedom, he did not reveal it. There was a time 
for action, and a time for taking stock and regaining flagging 
spirits. Looking at my mother, speaking to her, he was convinced 
that it was time for her to take stock of her own personal situation, 
to go away if need be, in order to do this, and to return restored 
and invigorated. 

Back in Allahabad Mummie began hasty preparations for her 
departure. The only travel document in her possession was an 
American visa. The Secretary of State, when approached, had 
permitted her entry into the United States. With one suitcase that 
was to last her she did not know for how long a time, she boarded 
the American plane at Karachi. It had bucket seats and the pilots, 
she noted with alarm, looked like two schoolboys. For a moment 
she considered abandoning the whole incredible scheme and 
going back to Allahabad. Instead, she sat down and braced herself 
for the take-off. Both cowardice and courage, she told us later, 
were compulsions. At that moment she was so compelled to act 
as she did that it was hardly a matter of choice. In jail the sight 
of a solitary plane far overhead had symbolized freedom. Often 
she and her fellow-prisoners had watched one with longing as 
it flew on its way, its red and green tail lights winking against 
the night sky. Out there had been liberty and space unlimited. 
Thinking of this, her spirits rose within her, as the plane left 
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the ground. This, then, was going to be more than a flight to 
America. It was going to be a flight to freedom and an altogether 
new beginning. A part of life was over, left far behind with the 
fields below them, but only a part of it. For the first time since 
Papu's death, she looked forward to the coming chapter. Arriving 
in New York at the age of forty-four, alone and unknown outside 
her own country, Mummie entered a new life and made it one of 
the most rewarding careers of her generation. In India forty-four 
is middle age. In America, it was no age at all. A vital, contributing 
person was a young person, regardless of age. Life for Americans 
was always just beginning. This zestful approach matched 
Mummie's own. I once repeated to her Somerset Maugham's dry 
conclusion that life's meaning was contained in the sentence : 
"Man is born, he suffers, and he dies." "Well, of course," said 
Mummie matter-of-factly, "but lots of wonderful things happen 
to him in between." Lots of wonderful things were to happen to 
her. Her personality was a perpetual invitation to the unexpected. 

Brought up in a palatial home, the pampered daughter of 
a doting father, her upbringing had ill-prepared her for the 
many unexpected turns the years ahead would take. Yet the 
astrologer who had drawn up her horoscope at birth had foretold 
a future unrelated to the leisurely tempo of her girlhood, and 
he had been right. With a taste for luxury and an appreciation 
of beauty and comfort ingrained in her, she had nevertheless 
gamely adjusted to the demands of service under Gandhi, and 
had matured into a woman who grasped a challenge in a forth¬ 
right, almost masculine way. 

Papu, eleven years her senior, had provided stability for her 
changeable temperament. Without him she succumbed to her 
variable moods. In public she projected a serenity people 
sometimes described as spiritual. In private life, she was 
embroiled in a hectic daily activity serrated with flashes of temper 
and laden with an almost unceasing aura of crisis which could 
be either exciting or exhausting for everybody around her. For 
Mummie it was routine. The cementing factor between all her 
moods was an inextinguishable interest in life and people. She 
had a flair for human relationships and attracted people like a 
magnet. She lived with a robustness of response and a generosity 
of gesture that reminded me of a Rubens canvas, flooded with 
light and colour. Humility, high in the Indian hierarchy of virtues. 
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was no part of her. Modesty, considered so characteristic a 
trait of the Indian woman, was suspect in her eyes since it was 
so often donned for an occasion and just as easily discarded. 
Mummic was a born fighter, impatient of timidity. Her quality 
of animation fascinated me because it was so rare, I thought, in 
an Indian. I discovered it was rare in anyone. 

During her early months in America, my sisters and I dis¬ 
covered that life with her could be bewildering. Mummie in India, 
immersed in her work, or alternately being a wife and a mother 
at home, was one thing, and Mummie in America embarking on 
a new phase of existence was quite another. The possibilities 
before her were numerous, choice infinite. Life in India had 
had a pattern, cushioned, if not by security (which the politics 
of Gandhi did not provide), at least by Papu's presence and 
guidance. In New York it was territory to be chartered alone, 
given purpose and direction by her own will and no other. The 
lightning speed with which she made and unmade decisions and 
altered programmes sometimes left us dazed. Once, before a 
summer vacation from college was due to begin, she telephoned 
several times from San Francisco to Wellesley, unable to make 
up her mind whether Lekha and I should join her in San Francisco 
when college closed or meet her in New York. We were to be 
sure to bring our fur coats and warm clothes to San Francisco, 
she said, as it was foggy and cold, or on the other hand, we were 
to leave our winter wear in storage in Boston and bring only our 
summer clothes to New York. 

The day before our departure we discovered that Lekha 
had packed a trunkful of cotton dresses and a bathing suit while 
my luggage contained every variety of woolly. One of us would 
have to cancel a reservation or we should shortly be travelling 
in different directions, and it was quite possible that Rita, the 
youngest, who was studying at Putney, Vermont, would be 
booked for a third destination known only to herself and our 
mother. 

On finally assembling in New York, we complained about 
her indecision. Why couldn't she make up her mind? "My 
children," said Mummie turning to a friend with an air of resig¬ 
nation, "are a great disappointment to me. They have no sense 
of adventure." She was right. Compared with her we felt only 
half alive. Yet if we said so she loyally came to our defence : 
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'"Nonsense, darlings, you should have seen me at your ages. 1 
was impossible." Impossible meant coddled, sheltered, brought 
up to feed upon the proverbial "strawberries, sugar and cream." 
"Thank heavens", she would say, "you are none of you as I 
was." 

We criticized her freely and admired her as much. Why could 
Mummie not leave a hotel room the way she found it, we 
objected? After all, she would only be in it for a day or two. Yet 
she would shift the furniture about, send for different vases, 
another comfortable chair, go through a process of decorating 
and flower arranging, setting in motion a miniature typhoon of 
change. "It is not just a hotel room. It is a home as long as I am 
in it. You children forget I have not got a home of my own." We 
would sit by chastened. The maids and the floor waiter would 
learn that the foreign lady in the suite down the hall knew just 
what she wanted and was going to get it. Soon they would be 
helping her even though it meant extra work. 

Really, Mummie was too extravagant, we complained to one 
another. Strawberries out of season were wickedly expensive, 
as was the pot of exquisite early violets from the corner florist's. 
But they were both irresistible, she claimed, and what use were 
they to anybody in a shop? Exorbitant too was the glossy brown 
beaver coat ordered for me from Russeks which she had just lifted 
lovingly from its tissue wrappings. Having lived in America 
during wartime, when the remission of money from India had 
been restricted and difficult, we had grown accustomed to thrift, 
to a small utilitarian wardrobe, shoes that would last. With 
Mummie we inhabited a brocade-lined atmosphere twinkling 
with surprises. With her arrival we became the recipients of a 
continuous and lavish generosity associated with love and 
warmth and plenty. Her shopping excursions \vere frequent and 
fanciful. Cashmere sweaters and lacy lingerie were taken from 
their boxes and spread on her bed for our approval. 

"But Mummie, I don't need it." 

"Keep it anyway silly, it's for you." 

She was breathing, we could see, deep draughts of unfamiliar 
air. Not merely recovering from the blow of Papu's death, she 
was reacting against the austere atmosphere of her entire 
adulthood. In the year of her marriage, 1921, her father, in 
response to Gandhiji's call for the boycott of foreign goods, had 
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made a bonfire of all his foreign wearing apparel. One of many 
who were infected by the tidal wave of nationalism sweeping 
India, he had disposed of his valued China, sold his horses, cut 
down the luxurious living standards of a huge household, and 
gifted his home to the Congress Party. Mummie's married life 
was spent and her own political career launched under the regime 
of severe simplicity that became the credo of all who followed 
the Mahatma. Nothing could have been a greater contrast to it 
than the United States of America. 

While she was on her first lecture tour, we received a stream 
of gifts— pretty wearing apparel, books and souvenirs. Menus 
arrived of lunches and dinners in her honour with comments 
against the items. "Oysters!—ugh—I had to say the doctor had 
forbidden them." "Something called Baked Alaska seems to be a 
national sweet. This is my fifth one this week." "There is nothing 
quite so delicious as sugar-cured ham." 

Long distance calls and vivid letters kept us informed of her 
discovery of small-town America. Often enough the calls were 
made on the spur of the moment because it was so delightfully 
simple to pick up the receiver and put a call through to another 
city without all the complications and delays that long distance 
telephoning in India involved. "Here I am in this lovely place," 
her clear voice would come over the wire from a town somewhere 
in the Middle West, "and there is hot sunshine and a honeysuckle 
creeper outside my window. It makes me think of Khali." If she 
was nostalgic about the summer home in the Himalayas she 
would now have to sell, she showed no sign of it. The past with 
its memories lived in her conversation, the happy ones as fresh 
as yesterday, the painful ones mellowing with time. From the 
town where she was speaking on the anniversary of Papu's death, 
roses were wired to us "to keep his memory fragrant." 

We were four women radically different in appearance, tem¬ 
perament and taste, with all the tensions between us that must 
arise in a purely feminine society. But despite these we preserved 
a mutual courtesy fortified by a deep, unspoken understanding. 
We genuinely enjoyed each other's company. Rita's gift for 
mimicry and Lekha's dry humour sent me into gales of laughter, 
and the atmosphere about Mummie was vibrant with interesting, 
unusual people, replete with fun. It was difficult for a stranger 
or even a friend to penetrate our small intimate group. A look or 
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a word would be enough to link us, shutting out anyone else 
who might be present. 

We often disagreed with Mummie, and our attitude towards 
her varied between a protective tenderness and the condes¬ 
cension of all young growing creatures towards their elders. She 
was alone, we reminded each other often. She needed us. Busy 
with our studies and our own problems, we hardly noticed her 
singular growth in stature during that first year she spent in 
America accustoming herself to life without Papu. At the end 
of it the war was over, its close ushering in a flood of changes 
among which was independence for India. The post-war world 
demanded a total revaluation. For Indians, the past with its jail¬ 
going and its political hazards was as outdated as last year's hat 
and skirts. Mummie, no longer a private citizen, had become a 
representative of the new Indian government, leading the 
delegation to the United Nations. Her achievements, from the 
cooking of some aromatic "pulao'" to her work at the United 
Nations, did not surprise us. We took them for granted. But we 
were a little dismayed that she did not seem to need us quite as 
much as we had imagined when she firmly announced it was 
high time we married. With our studies coming to an end, our 
futures had to be considered. 

The Future for a woman, in my mother's opinion, began with 
marriage and children. It might end in any one of all the fasci¬ 
nating vistas modern times held out to women, and, in fact, if a 
woman had had the good fortune to be educated at considerable 
expense to her parents, it had better end in one of these vistas. 
This could mean anything from original accomplishment and 
recognition to solid hard work in some sphere that might pass 
unnoticed all one's life. Ultimately, the future of the conscientious 
citizen meant work, but first there was marriage. 

"After that", she placidly announced as we sat discussing 
Futures from time to time, "you children can stand on your heads 
or fly to the moon (how little this meant at the time) but first 
things first." 

"You would think", Lekha grumbled, "that people were 
waiting about, properly eligible, to marry us." 

"Well, of course they are", said Mummie. She was convinced 
that we were outstanding, potentially if not actually. Girls were 
in any case only potential till they married. Marriage made them 
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actual, brought them to full flower, drew out all the hidden best 
in them. 

This kind of conversation upset Lekha, who put on her 
'closed' face and pretended she was deaf. It delighted me. For as 
long as I could remember, I had wanted to get married. It was 
not merely a question of marriage either. It was the unimaginable 
happiness of having my own home where nothing would ever 
be moved from its permanent niche—a reaction, undoubtedly, 
to life with Mummie. Furniture, books and ornaments could grow 
roots and burrow into the cement floor below as long as they 
were not shifted. Above all, there would be a room to keep my 
luggage, and suitcases would remain where suitcases should: in 
the luggage room, instead of in the hallway waiting to be set 
aboard a plane or a train. 

Lekha suggested I should advertise in the marriage columns 
of the newspapers at home for a man with a large luggage room— 
"instead of the usual fair-skinned Brahmin M.A. for a girl of 
good family", she expanded, warming to her theme. Sometimes 
Mummie joined our banter, but there were times when she did 
not care for this levity of approach. It made her suspect we were 
not "shaping" as we should, and that she had not kept as diligent 
an eye on us as she should have. She looked across at Rita, who 
took the idea of marriage very seriously, and said approvingly 
that Rita was a very sensible girl. The sensible girl was the one 
who happened to agree with Mummie at the time, and we all 
had our moments of favour. 

"Your father used to say marriage was a very unnatural 
institution," said Mummie. "Two people living together all their 
lives in comparative harmony does require a high degree of 
civilization. It is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
achieve. But life is not complete without marriage. There is 
fulfilment to be had from a thing done in its proper time." 

"The proper time" theory was a favourite of Mummie's, and 
one of the most Indian things about her. Women who did not 
have enough gaiety and fun in their youth took it into their heads 
to be girlish and frolicsome when it no longer became them. 
Similarly, young men who led rigidly repressed lives became 
old gentlemen not averse to pinching young women. These 
deplorable tendencies could be safely avoided by doing a thing 
in its proper time and being a whole, fulfilled person. The years 
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offered no balm for the painful malady of "if only." "If only 
I had done or seen or enjoyed this or that" was a refrain that 
haunted one to the end of one's days. 

"The trouble with my generation in India," said Mummie 
ruefully, "or at least the section of it that took part in the national 
struggle, was that it did not do so many things at the proper 
time. Young men and women who should normally have been 
looking after their homes or jobs were marching in processions, 
picketing foreign shops and getting themselves arrested. Then 
there was a sort of austere morality governing our lives. In many 
ways it was desirable. It certainly was a badly needed discipline 
that helped to strengthen and unite us. But it crept into every 
sphere of activity and produced a uniform drabness and a 
Puritanism that was not altogether healthy. It was all right for 
Gandhiji to take a vow of celibacy and discipline himself in other 
monastic ways but it is not necessarily right for most people. 
Very often the people who surrounded him and served him 
suffered as a result of not leading normal lives. Not being cast in 
his exceptional mould, and refusing to live like ordinary human 
beings, they became rather warped personalities. I remember one 
of the women, a wonderful and worthwhile person, who fell 
desperately in love when she was nearly fifty with a man years 
younger. She tried to persuade him unsuccessfully that she had 
been his wife in a previous incarnation and that God now 
intended them to remarry. So you see how important it is to do 
things at the right time." 

"She might have fallen in love at fifty even if she had been 
married all that time," 1 said. 

"Yes, but it would not have been the same thing at all. This 
was a case of all her frustrations asserting themselves. Marriage, 
even an unhappy marriage, would have given her an outlet for 
some of her normal, healthy instincts." 

After several lengthy discussions it was agreed that Lekha 
would go with Mummie to Moscow, postponing the pleasure 
of meeting eligible young men, while I went home with Rita 
following later. Home in India would be our uncle's house 
in New Delhi, a small private residence on York road. There we 
would share Mamu with the problems and crises of the nation, 
and family life would be strictly rationed, confining itself to a 
hastily swallowed breakfast before Mamu vanished into a maze 
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of interviews, engagements, and in season Parliament sessions 
for the rest of the day. 

"I do not know who's going to look after you", Mummie 
worried. It was typical of her to fret about who was going to 
look after us on our return home when she had sent us to America 
unchaperoned in the middle of a war on a troop ship through 
submarine-infested waters without a qualm. If she had absolutely 
nothing to worry about, said Lekha, she would have worried 
about her no-worry. 

Mummie put the worry away with the store of little anxieties 
she kept in the back of her mind to take out and turn over every 
now and then. But as a gesture towards eliminating this particular 
worry she wrote to Fory Nehru, our Hungarian cousin-by¬ 
marriage, asking her to keep an eye on us in Delhi. 

"The main thing is that you will be with Mamu," she told 
me, summing up my own feeling, "and it is so long since you 
have been with him." 

Mamu had been in jail when I had left India. Beyond the fact 
that he was our uncle and had been the head of our family since 
Papu died, being with him had a significance all its own. No one 
we knew had influenced our developing minds as much. Our 
deep-rooted identification with India was attributable more to 
Mamu than the fact that we were ourselves Indian. He and India, 
so unlike, were forever linked in our imaginations. We felt an 
abiding loyalty to the ideas he had so fearlessly embodied 
through the years, and faith in his vision of the future. The 
excitement of being with him again overcame my regret at leav¬ 
ing America. 



TO LIVE OR NOT TO LIVE 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri 

T he aim of this small, informal, and discursive book is to 
consider how we can have a happy social and family life 
under the conditions to which we are born in this country. Of 
course, both social and family life fall within the very large 
framework of living, and unless the whole process of living 
as we carry it on is sound and satisfactory, neither social nor 
family life can be happy or pleasant. That is why I have put these 
two aspects of living under a title which raises the general 
question of living soundly, living to some purpose—which alone 
is living to me, living unsoundly being in my view not living 
at all. In short, I would not deal with social and family life with- 

Introdaction to To live or not to Live (Indian Book Company, New Delhi, 1970), 
followed by excerpts. 
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out raising the basic question : Do we live at all? 

This would seem to be an absurd question, for none of us 
commit suicide, though, to be honest, I would confess that I have 
come to feel that a large majority of the persons I know should 
do so, because I cannot see any point in their remaining alive. 
That should suggest that when I speak of living I have something 
special in mind. Let me make that clear. 

'Tn seventy or eighty years", says Sir Thomas Browne, "a 
man may have a deep gust of the world; know what it is, what it 
can afford, and what it is to have been a man." I am seventy-two 
years old, and whatever might be the understanding of life these 
years have brought to me, find that in India age hardly ever brings 
to a man any perception of the value of life or of the kind of life 
that is worth living. 

Whenever anyone speaks to me of a man as successful or 
important, I put the question: what does he do? I am immediately 
informed about his official position, profession or business, and 
his worldly status, and I have to explain that 1 did not inquire 
about his livelihood, bare or ample, but about his main interest 
in life and his activities in connection with that interest. Certainly, 
it may be that in the case of some persons vocation and profession 
merge. But with a majority of elderly people 1 meet or hear about 
there is no question of any vocation, or even unrealized sense of 
vocation, or regret for a missed vocation. I can get only two 
versions of living. Those who have done well in the worldly sense 
say that they have so much money or property; and those who 
have not, say that they contrived to remain alive. One group 
mistakes acquisition for living, and the other surviving for living. 
Beyond that their conception of life does not reach out. Most 
people sacrifice living for livelihood, a minority, which consider 
themselves lucky, for affluence. None live. 

The first reason for that blindness is that we live uncritically, 
without paying any heed to Plato's famous dictum: the un¬ 
criticized (or un-examined) life is not worth living. That is why 
when 1 exercise some self-criticism, both as an individual and as 
a member of the collective entity called Indian, I an denounced 
as unpatriotic. To be complacent in a besotted manner has become 
a fixed mental habit with us. 

Plato's saying embodies the methodological principle of 
what has been called the Socratic method, and further his first 
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prescription for keeping a society healthy and progressive, or, to 
emphasize the prophylactic aspect of the method, to save a society 
from decay and degeneration. This criticism does not necessarily 
imply any rejection of established institutions and ideas, it only 
insists on a searching and continuous examination, to bring about 
revalidation. No nomos, no way of life, no system of values, can 
remain living without it. It is to be welcomed even if the criticism 
has to be in part destructive. To shun it, is to court decay. So, 
those who most love their own way of life are also its most 
severe critics. 

Ever since Plato set criticism going, it has remained the basis 
of Western thinking. There has not been one great mind in the 
West who has not attacked conformity and authoritarianism— 
and it must be emphasised that the cherished shibboleths of 
demos are not less authoritarian than the caprices of a tyrant. 
What stands behind Matthew Arnold's conception of literature 
as criticism of life is obviously the Platonic idea. Mill put the 
same admonition in a very piquant form: "Eccentricity," he wrote, 
"has always abounded when and where strength of character 
has abounded; and the amount of eccentricity in a society has 
generally been proportional to the amount of genius, mental 
vigour, and moral courage which it contained. That so few now 
dare to be eccentric, marks the chief danger of the time." I take it 
as the highest recognition of my efficacy as a writer that the fossils 
in the bureaucracy and academic life call me eccentric. What 
should I be if I were like them? 

The tradition of criticism persists in the contemporary West. 
1 was very much struck by the observation of a young (i.e., below- 
forty) French critic who denounced the established institution 
of literary prizes in France and declared that the novel, insofar 
as it stems from literature properly so-called, should have 
promotion of values as its sole object. Sartre, too, rejected the 
Nobel Prize because of his conviction that a writer must be a 
non-conformist. "The writer," he asserted, "ought to refuse to 
transform himself into an institution." 

But we Hindus are, and have always been, otherwise inclined. 
Our way of life was based on tradition and authority, which made 
Alberuni say that the Hindus have the habit of jurare in verba 
magistri, i.e. swearing by the words of a master. From this respect 
for authority they easily slipped into an absurd admiration of 
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the life which was based on authority and tradition. By the tenth 
century of the Christian era this Hindu belief in the superiority 
of their way of life had become nothing better than stupid vanity. 
Alberuni noted this as well. With the emergence of this uncritical 
spirit ancient Hindu civilization took the path to degeneration. 

But with the coming of Western influences in the nineteenth 
century a genuine and vigorous habit of self-criticism grew up 
amongst us. In Bengal this criticism was the first step towards 
the creation of the modern Bengali culture which expanded 
into the modern Indian culture. From Ram Mohan Roy to Tagore 
there was not one great Bengali who spared either his people or 
their hidebound traditions. Of course, national vanity was also 
refurbished, and it led the conservatives of the day to attack the 
reformers not only unjustly but also malevolently. Tagore was 
driven by these attacks to a bitterness whose tragedy has not 
been understood even now. His resentment at the malevolence 
began to be expressed quite early, but its most agonizing 
expression was given towards the end of his life, when he had 
already become the symbol of Bengali vanity. In a letter to 
Hemanta Bala Devi, dated Ashadh 20, 1341 (1934) he gave 
expression to it. 

I give below an English translation of the passage in the 
letter: 

"1 have nearly brought to an end my life as a Bengali. The 
prayer that goes up today from my weary life-span is this—If 
there be re-birth, may I not be born in Bengal again. Let only 
holy persons flourish from birth to birth in this land of holiness. 
I am an outcaste, may my fate be cast in such a country where 
conduct does not conform to the sastras, but judgement is in 
conformity with righteousness." 

I always say that before we can yoke Tagore to the band¬ 
wagon of Bengali self-advertisement, we have to explain that 
cry of agony, if not atone for it. 

But no great Bengali in the nineteenth century hesitated to 
pay the price in obloquy to discharge his duty of criticism. This 
is most striking in the creator of the new Hindu conservatism, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji. In many ways he was the most 
devastating critic of his people, and all the more so because he 
could not suffer fools gladly. 

Everybody knows whom Kipling had in mind when he made 
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the monkeys in The Jungle Book say, "What the Bandar Log think 
today the jungle thinks tomorrow," or when he added that the 
Bandar Log were always talking of what great things they were 
going to do, but forgot all about them when the next fancy 
diverted their attention. But the strange thing is that many 
years before the publication of Kipling's story the same idea had 
occurred to Bankim Chandra Chatterji. He described the Bengali 
people as a set of monkeys eaten up with rancour against the 
English, who were shown as tigers. 

But the faculty of self-criticism has been decaying over the 
past fifty years, and the old uncritical spirit and national vanity 
reviving. Both are dominant today. In one form the national 
vanity is an all-India vanity vis-a-vis foreign nations, and in 
another a set of provincial vanities chanting self-praise at the 
expense of all the rivals. I regret to say as a Bengali that this 
egregious provincial vanity is at its worst in Bengal. 

The second reason for the blindness that we display in 
regard to the true value of life springs from a sordid love of 
money, which goes against every spiritual tradition in India. 

Nowadays I see such a fervid devotion to money in every 
section of Hindu society that this adoration can be called the 
new Bhakti. In saying this I do not have in mind the capitalists, 
black-marketeers, profiteers, etc., from the Bania order, against 
whom incompetent or unsuccessful lovers of money from the 
intellectual proletariat have such a grudge. Here it is envy, and 
not principle, which is at work. Not even the most ferocious 
denouncer of the Bania would disdain entry into his order if that 
was granted. We have got quite used to seeing how easily the 
most left of Leftists can turn a cryptoprofiteer. 

Besides, one concession must be made to the Bania order. 
Making money is their dharma and as all Hindus know or should 
know, one's own dharma, even if it leads to death, is preferable 
to another's dharma, which is to be feared. This concept of dharma 
enjoining overriding loyalty to it, is absolutely central to the 
Hindu view of life. 

So, knowing what the Bania's dharma is, no one should 
complain naively that he is making money by any means, honest 
or dishonest. There is no subterfuge in him. He has hung up 
the permanent notice— Caveat emptorl So, if a moralist wants 
to air his disapproval of the Bania's goings-on, he should only 
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go to the length of saying that the Bania is what he is expected 
to be. 

What the contemporary moralist should really concern 
himself with is the extension of the cult of money to those sections 
of society in which, if a community is healthy, there is not only a 
general absence of dishonesty, but also some amount of 
indifference to money, for the sake of ideals, principles, or 
the public good. These are the youth, the intellectuals, and the 
politicians of a country. But it is precisely among these in India 
today that one finds the worst treason against moral principles 
as applicable to money. Almost all of them, in any case a majority 
decisive enough to set the tone, have come round to the view 
that money is everything and therefore everything should also 
be done for money 

I do not say that all of them have become sharks or swindlers. 
But when a sufficiently large number is potentially dishonest, 
moral as distinct from legal guilt may be said to have been estab¬ 
lished. This reminds me of some remarks made about Madame 
de Sevigne by her scamp of a cousin, Bussy Rabutin. She was a 
most discrc'et wife and widow, though a social star of the first 
magnitude, and Bussy could get nothing out of her. So he 
revenged himself by circulating a lampoon in which among other 
things he wrote : 

"She is of a cold temperament, at all events if her late husband 
is to be believed.... All her warmth is in her feelings, and in 
truth that compensates her well enough for the coldness of 
her temperament. Thus, if one takes account only of acts, the 
conjugal faith was never violated. But it is a different matter 
if one regards intention. To be frank, I believe that her 
husband pulled it off before men, but before God I hold him 
cuckolded." 

This was sheer malice and spite. But 1 do not think anyone 
will accuse me of libel if I say that a disconcertingly large number 
of our intellectuals and politicians, who should hold up the ideal 
of disinterested service before others, have become sharks and 
swindlers in the eye of God, though prevented by circumstances 
from becoming millionaires. 

Let me dispose of our youth first. Down to the last phase of 
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British rule they had the idealism to turn their backs on worldly 
prospects for their country. We saw that even in the most extreme 
and in one sense the least practical form of nationalism, revo¬ 
lutionary activity. Thousands of Bengali young men risked their 
prospects by joining the movement. Their guardians put forward 
unanswerable arguments: they were going to ruin their worldly 
careers and in addition, endanger the welfare and safety of their 
families. Yet no consideration of their own future, no considera¬ 
tion for their families held them back. I met hundreds of these 
young men as they began to come out of the detention camps 
from 1937, when they discovered that unemployment was going 
to be the punishment for their love of country. Still, I heard no 
regrets. 

But with independence disinterested idealism appears to have 
vanished among them. I hardly meet one young man whose only 
preoccupation does not seem to be a career, and that too conceived 
of in the most sordid terms. I feel particularly humiliated when I 
see this in Bengali young men. One day, speaking to the students 
of a Delhi college, I stressed the need for idealism and faith. The 
majority of the students, from commercial and cultivator classes 
in and around Delhi, listened to me with attention. But a Bengali 
postgraduate student made an extraordinary remark. 

After the discussion 1 was talking with one of the lecturers 
and telling him about the decline of idealism in Bengal. He would 
not believe me. Up came that student, and said to me with a 
complacent smirk, "I do not care about idealism or faith. I should 
be satisfied with a good job". 1 turned to the sceptical lecturer 
and observed, "This is what I was telling you about." 

1 shall relate an anecdote to show how early this slime begins 
to ooze out. Next door to us live a Punjabi family, who have a 
boy of about ten. One day I noticed a very pretty boy of about 
three with him and asked him who the child was. On being told 
that he was a cousin, I observed that he was very pretty and 
healthy. The boy of ten lowered his voice out of respect and said 
with an ineffable smile. "Also very rich." This was said in English. 

Now, to go back to the question of living truly. This digression 
has been called for by fact that all the blindness that is to be 
found in respect of a life which will offer us a sense of fulfilment 
and happiness comes in the first instance from our incapacity to 
criticize, life and next from a sordid materialism. If these did not 
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vitiate our thinking and feeling we should have seen at once 
that real living is living in the light of an ideal, and with a sense 
of vocation. 

I have tried to see social life and family life in the light of the 
highest ideals of life. Neither can be said to be the highest purpose 
for which we live. But without these two the highest purpose 
can hardly be fulfilled. So, to live a happy life in our social and 
family relations is the first stage of living well. 

Quest of happiness in social life assumes the existence of 
social life. Does it exist among us modern Indians? To most people 
the question will sound absurd, worse than unnecessary. And it 
would in actual fact be so if, for the purpose of the discussion 
that is going to follow, social life was understood in the 
sociologist's sense. To him all human life is social life, for no 
human being can be independent of society, no more indeed than 
an animal which lives in a herd can be independent of it. In one 
sense, man is less free from his social existence than many 
gregarious animals. For instance, a rogue elephant can break 
away from the herd, and live in isolation from it. Not even the 
worst rogue of a man can afford to do so, for in that case he will 
have no field to exercise his roguery, and will lose his character 
as a rogue, becoming undistinguishable from an ascetic or hermit. 
His status as a rogue means something only when it is in relation 
with the goodness and niceness of other men. It is the very holy 
man in India alone who has been able to become completely self- 
centred and individualistic. Therefore it is pointless to call a 
criminal anti-social, as it has become the fashion in India to do. 
On the contrary, he is so dependent on society, that he cannot in 
any circumstance be anti-social. One might as well say that ticks 
are anti-canine, or lice and bugs anti-human. Good men and 
women in India are often indifferent to one another, but they 
cannot be indifferent to bad men and women, nor can the latter 
be indifferent to them. All the so-called anti-social elements, or 
in plain words, murderers, thieves, robbers, violators, seducers 
and their like make an unbreakable social chain with their 
victims. These relationships present what might be called the 
other side of the social shield for the sociologist, that is to say, 
for the intellectual who is concerned with social life as a series 
of facts, not values. 

It should be obvious that I am not concerned with the social 
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life that is created by such interrelations, nor for that matter with 
that which is imposed on us by our compulsory relations with 
other human beings, for example, with family members, relations, 
neighbours, colleagues, or fellow-professionals. These latter may 
or may not form part of our social life in my sense. In point of 
fact, these relationships often present a definite social problem— 
that of being transformed into a truly social relationship, for by 
themselves they may be just tolerable, or unpleasant, or even 
unendurable, and all the more resented because they cannot be 
avoided. There is a well-known French saying: '"What a happiness 
is it to be able to dispense with the company of people one does 
not care for!" 

My idea of good and true social life is to be in the company 
of people for whom we sincerely care. Or in other words, good 
social life, true social life, consists in being positively happy 
in our human relations. This calls for certain qualities in our 
environment, in other human beings, and, above all, in ourselves. 

Family life is an even more important element in a happy 
existence in this world. 1 would go further and say that with¬ 
out a sound and satisfactory family life happiness in living is 
impossible. Yet the sad and stark fact is that for a large majority 
of people in India it hardly exists, and for the rest it is a bed of 
thorns and a source of irritation and disappointment. Either it 
must be redeemed or we must be ready to face the consequences 
of the disintegration or absence of family life. 

Now, family life for me is the life of a human unit consisting 
of a man, his wife and his minor children specially note the word 
'minor.' I have come to look upon this unit as the true family, not 
only on account of my admiration for European family life as it 
was before the present break-up began, but also owing to my 
own family antecedents. 

My father disliked joint families, and since his parents had 
died before we were born and he had no brothers, he could create 
a family with his wife and children only. Moreover, he carried 
on his profession of lawyer in a small town and did not have to 
live in his village as a landowner, and therefore there was no 
compulsion on him to live in any other kind of family. What 
was more important, his was a true family in my sense, not only 
in its structure, but also in its functioning. As I have written 
in my autobiography : "Our family grew up as a true family— 
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composed of the father, the mother, and the children in which 
each element had its due share of importance and proper status.... 
The status of my mother was noticed by all our relatives and 
neighbours. The authority she wielded was considered to be a 
special characteristic of the little group of human beings com¬ 
prised by Upendra Narayan Chaudhuri, his wife Sushila Sundari 
Chaudhurani, and their children." 

Having been brought up in such a family, I myself also did 
not live in a joint family with my brothers after my marriage. In 
fact, I separated even before marrying. I wanted to live my own 
life in my own way. I have followed this principle in the case of 
my sons. My eldest son set up on his own in a separate house 
as soon as he married, though he worked in Delhi, and though 
both of us could have saved money by living together. All this 
background makes me look upon the unit formed by a man, his 
wife, and his children as the true family. This kind of family will 
be the main thing to be discussed in this part of the book. 

That does not mean, however, that I shall leave out the joint 
family. On the contrary, it will be the joint family which I shall 
describe and analyse first; of course, as it has been in recent times, 
and not in any supposed ideal form in a supposed golden age. I 
am giving precedence to the joint family for two reasons : firstly, 
because it is still the norm of the family among us, and even more 
so in theory and unconscious assumption than it is in practice; 
secondly because, to my thinking, it must be swept aside both in 
theory and practice if any genuine and satisfactory family life is 
to be built up in our society. This preliminary task of pulling 
down the crumbling, ramshackle, and unhealthy building must 
be accomplished before we can have a new building in its place. 

But the obstacles in doing this must not be underrated. There 
is no more shallow and even silly talk than the chatter one hears 
in the big cities about the disappearance of the joint family under 
the impact of modernization, which really is the impact of 
Western ideas. This talk comes mostly from a particular class of 
Hindus who are wholly out of touch with the realities of our 
social organization. This class is composed of the former Hindu 
officials who served the British administration and of their 
descendants, whose natural social and family affiliations were 
destroyed by the special condition of their service under British 
rule. In order to keep the Indians whom they employed loyal to 
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themselves and partly also to free them from the corrupting 
influence of their family and social relationships, the British 
administrators tore them up from their family and social 
environment, and the system of transfer virtually made them a 
new kind of nomads. As a result, there has sprung up an extensive 
class in India who are wholly self-centred and who acknowledge 
no social or family obligations. They cannot and do not know 
what the joint family still is, and under the influence of a 
borrowed ideology they talk about a social revolution tending to 
destroy the joint family. They do not know even the basic facts 
about the Hindu joint family. 

The most basic fact is that there was no time in the history of 
Hindu society in which the joint family was the sole expression 
of family life, when its sway was undisputed, or when it was not 
breaking up. So far as we know the history of Hindu family life, 
the joint family has been in existence and breaking up 
simultaneously all the time Let me give the instance of my own 
family. My great-grandfather separated from his joint family, and 
moved into a new house in the eighteenth century, and that house 
in my time was called the New House, though two hundred years 
old, to distinguish it fre^m the ancestral house, which began to 
be called the Old House, as it was also called in my time. This 
was happening all over Bengal or for that matter all over India. 
At a certain point the joint family was invariably throwing out 
branches which cut themselves from the original tree. 

This followed no fixed law in regard to method or time. Some¬ 
times a son would leave his father's house when quite young 
and newly married, at other times he would do so at a later 
age; and even when one son left, the other sons would be living 
with their parents. The separation depended on the character of 
the young man or of his young wife. In some cases, both had 
considerable independence of mind and will, in others either the 
will of a strong young man or an equally strong young woman 
prevailed. Of course, when the separation took place under the 
influence of the wife, she was always regarded as the breaker of 
honourable homes. But the separation was a continuous process, 
like the weathering of rocks, or the separation of water courses. 
Never did the joint family have any standard form nor did it 
have an uninterrupted existence. 

It would surprise many modern Hindus to learn that the joint 
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family is not treated as the standard form of family in the most 
authoritative Dharma Sastras, e.g., the Manu Samhita. In 
describing the Hindu Varnashrama Dharma, the Sastras do not 
refer to the joint family but to the smaller family as the proper 
unit of the Grihasthashrama. Indeed, in these books the hold of 
the patriarchal family is not indicated at all. The sons as very 
young men leave for the Guru Griha (teacher's home) and they 
live with the Guru as a Brahmachari in a social unit existing solely 
for study and devotions. Then a young man becomes a Snataka, 
takes a wife, and sets up as a Grihastha, becoming Sagriika, a man 
possessed of his own hearth, that being the symbol of true family 
and home life among the ancient Hindus as among the ancient 
Romans. The routine of the daily home life is surprisingly similar 
in both cases. 

Furthermore, the Manu Samhita expressly says that a younger 
brother who separates from an elder brother does a meritorious 
thing. Let me quote the exact injunction : "If the eldest brother 
behaves as an eldest brother he must be treated like a mother 
and like a father; but if he behaves in a manner unworthy of an 
eldest brother, he should yet be honoured like a kinsman. Either 
let them thus live together or apart, if each desires spiritual merit; 
by living separately spiritual merit increases, and therefore 
separation is meritorious." (M.S.—Ch. 17, V. 23) The significance 
of this is explained by the great commentators Medhatithi and 
Kulluka Bhatta, who point out that if a brother separates he 
has to set up another hearth, kindle the sacred fire, and thus he 
becomes an independent Agnihotri and performer of the five 
sacrifices. Thus he gains more spiritual merit, and does not remain 
a mere beneficiary of his brother's spiritual merit. 

This should show that neither the theoretical nor the practical 
breaking up of the joint family is a new thing: far less is its break¬ 
up the achievement of the Anglicized Hindus of our times. The 
two forms of the family have always existed side by side, they 
do so still, and perhaps they will continue to do so unless one is 
destroyed consciously. 

At its best the joint family is a co-operative society based on 
the blood-tie, and a smaller and more closely knit replica of the 
village community. I have no doubt that its origin is to be found 
in the primitive patriarchal family, which was both a genetic and 
an economic organization. This kind of family was only a more 
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natural and yet smaller form of the tribe, or perhaps the tribe 
was the extension of this type of family. So, the persistence of 
the type was due to two emotional impulses: love of power of 
the patriarchs, and the desire in the members of the family for 
economic security. In practice the Hindu joint family provided 
social and unemployment insurance in a special form. It also 
helped the racial preservation of a particular human group by 
enabling its young men to marry early, even when they did not 
possess economic independence. In fact, early marriage and the 
joint family are closely related. 

But in its contemporary form the spirit of the joint family has 
changed to such an extent that residual security which it is still 
able to offer is hardly a counterpoise to the evils it is creating. 
The major evils are, of course, the destruction of individuality 
and the spirit of self-help, and the erosion of good feeling among 
the members of a large family. The maintenance of good feeling 
and sympathy among the members of a joint family was certainly 
its best feature when it worked properly. It is this very feature 
which has most clearly been destroyed by the joint family as it 
exists today. Thus one may say that it is destroying its own highest 
purpose. 



SCIENCE, SOCIALISM AND HUMANISM 


Aruna Asaf Ali 


M AULANA Azad and my husband were intimate friends 
long before our marriage in 1928. The friendship deepened 
as the years passed by. Maulana Saheb used to be our house guest 
in Kucha Chelan on his numerous visits to Delhi for meetings of 
the Congress Working Committee during the years before our 
independence. As I recall those eventful years, several memories 
come to my mind—glowing memories of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the other titans who led the country to 
freedom. 

Makers of all great revolutions are cast in a heroic mould. 
But very often they seem to be followed by lesser mortals who 
are unable to sustain the revolutionary momentum. And often a 
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period of decline sets in. I do not know whether this is a historical 
inevitability. In any case, I must admit that I am saddened by the 
qualitative difference between the luminous vision of a free India 
that our leaders had etched out, and the reality of the post¬ 
independence decades, specially after the passing away of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. As a witness to this not-so-flattering phase of 
our recent history—for which I and others of my generation bear 
our share of the blame—I think it would be worthwhile on this 
occasion to attempt an analysis of what has gone wrong. Such 
an exercise might help to indicate how our social and political 
life may be rescued from the erosion of values over the years. 

It appears to me that for bringing about a revival of values in 
our political and social life, we cannot do better than to 
recapture the message of three of the great stalwarts who laid 
the foundations of free India : Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Maulana Azad. With variations in emphasis and in terminology, 
all three stressed the need to interlace India's material progress 
with the ethical perceptions which ennoble the human condition. 

It was my great fortune to have come close to all the three, 
and to have been inspired by them to work for the cause of 
liberation. Let me confess that I did not initially have the ability 
to perceive the common humanist core of their messages: what 
Gandhiji spoke of as Rama Rajya; Islam as interpreted by Maulana 
Azad; and the democratic socialism of Jawaharlal Nehru. I used 
to believe that socialism and religion were mutually exclusive, if 
not antagonistic. Distrust of religion was a hallmark of leftists 
among the intelligentsia. 

This reminds me of what Maulana Azad has said about a 
difference of opinion among his colleagues in 1951 over the 
question of a reference to God in the Visva-Bharati Bill. He 
narrated the episode in the course of his address at Santiniketan 
in September 1951 while inaugurating Visva-Bharati as a Central 
University. He referred to the objects of Visva-Bharati as defined 
by Rabindranath Tagore. These included the establishment of a 
Centre of Culture where (to quote from Gurudev) : "Research 
into and study of the religion, literature, history, science and art 
of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic, Sikh, Christian and other 
civilizations may be pursued... with that simplicity in externals 
which is necessary for true spiritual realization, and in amity, 
good fellowship and cooperation between the thinkers and 
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scholars of both Eastern and Western countries...and in the name 
of the One Supreme Being who is Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam." 

After some arguments for and against, Maulana Saheb said, 
the passage was included in the Visva-Bharati Act, but without 
the last fourteen words referring to One Supreme Being. (Let me 
add in passing that these words were restored in 1984, as part of 
a comprehensive amendment of the Visva-Bharati Act at the 
instance of Indira Gandhi a few months before her assassination.) 

Maulana Azad took his audience into confidence at some 
length about the circumstances of the legislation in 1951. Some 
of his colleagues, he said, did not consider it necessary at all to 
include, in the Bill, Tagore's definition of the objectives of Visva- 
Bharati. The definition was therefore not included in the draft 
Bill as presented in Parliament. Maulana said: "I however found 
that there was a strong feeling in parliament for its inclusion in 
the Act. Accordingly it was decided to do so, with the exception 
of the last phrase about the One Supreme Being. I do not wish to 
tell you what my personal opinion was. In a matter like this, the 
Cabinet is jointly responsible and, therefore, we are all party to 
the decision which was finally taken...I would, however, like to 
impress upon you that it is immaterial that this phrase has been 
left out of the Act. I will declare with all the emphasis at my 
command that the objectives as defined by Gurudev, includ¬ 
ing the phrase left out of the Act, must remain the objectives of 
your university and of all its teachers and pupils . The truth is 
that in these three terms used by Gurudev—Shantam, Shivam, 
Advaitam—we have a conception of God which rises above all 
narrow limitations of race, religion, or creed. I may also tell you 
that if the term Advaitam is translated into Arabic, it would read 
as 'the one who has no second', which is the highest affirmation 
of the monotheistic belief." 

Not long after this episode concerning the Visva-Bharati Act, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was to become an advocate of the importance 
of the trinity of science, socialism and spirituality, it is remarkable 
how Gandhiji, Azad and Nehru expressed, each in his own way, 
the need to hold together these three forces for human good in 
the modern world. 

I realise today that, in terms of a passionate crusade for the 
removal of hunger and want, no socialist has been more radical 
than Gandhiji. Far from wanting the toiling masses to drug 
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themselves with religion as an opiate in order to forget their 
misery, he said: 'Tor the poor, the economic is the spiritual. I 
may as well place before the dog there the message of God, as 
before those hungry millions who have no lustre in their eyes 
and whose only God is their bread. I can take before them a 
message of God only by taking the message of work before them." 
Gandhiji, it will be seen, believed in work and wages, and not 
charity or doles. This is the reason why he was opposed to 
reckless industrialization at the cost of employment. 

Gandhiji w as not, as is wrongly believed, against science and 
its application for the purpose of raising living standards. "What 
I object to", he said, "is the craze for machinery as such. I want 
to save time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, but for 
all. Mechanization is good when hands are too few for the work 
intended to be accomplished. It is an evil where there are more 
hands than required for the work, as is the case in India." 
Gandhiji thus wanted the use of science to be regulated by the 
provision of work and bread for all. Here was an expression of 
the humanist essence of socialism applied to Indian conditions. 

But Gandhiji did have reservations about communism 
because of its association, in his time, with ruthlessness, violence 
and all-pervading State control. He said: "What I would per¬ 
sonally prefer would be not a centralization of power in the hands 
of the State but an extension of the sense of trusteeship, as, in 
my opinion, the violence of private ownership is less injurious 
than the violence of the State. However, if it is unavoidable, I 
would support a minimum of State ownership." 

Gandhiji's comment on the concentration of power in the 
hands of the State has proved prophetic. The new thinking which 
is sweeping across the socialist countries accepts the need to 
loosen the grip of the State and to allow greater scope for 
openness and for cooperative and individual effort. Let me state 
that many of us, in the arrogance of our limited thinking and 
sectarianism, had the temerity to call Mahatma Gandhi a 
backward-looking 'reactionary' for stating truths which are now 
being acknowledged in the world of socialism. 

If Gandhiji wanted social need to govern the application of 
science, he wanted both science and socialism to be governed by 
humane considerations. "As I look to Russia", Gandhiji said, 
"where the apotheosis of industrialization has been reached, the 
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life there does not appeal to me. To use the language of the Bible, 
'What shall it avail a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
soul?' In modern terms, it is beneath human dignity to lose one's 
individuality and become a mere cog in the machine. I want every 
individual to become a full-blooded, fully developed member 
of the society." It is a sad commentary indeed that we in our 
enthusiasm for what is known as scientific socialism or Marxism 
failed to understand the essence of Gandhiji's message. 

Again, several decades before man's 'conquest' of space, 
Gandhiji wrote in 1926: "Is the world any the better for quick 
instruments of locomotion? One day we might desire to fly 
through space. What will be the result? Chaos." Here, I think, 
was a premonition of and warning against Star Wars. It is 
indeed amazing how very far ahead Gandhiji was able to see. 

Turning to Maulana Azad, he was not a socialist in the sense 
in which the word is usually understood. But, as a true democrat, 
he was emphatic in stressing the right of every child to education 
and equal opportunity. He said that while the technical and other 
streams of higher education had to be regulated according to the 
needs of the country's developing economy, the right of all 
children to secondary education should be unqualified. He felt 
distressed that financial resources were not available, because of 
other pressing demands, for universal elementary education and 
for adult literacy. 

In addition to being Minister for Education, Maulana Azad 
also held the portfolio of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research. It was during his tenure that the process of establishing 
a network of national laboratories was initiated at the suggestion 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. And with that began the era of India's 
advance in the field of science and technology. 

In the sphere of religion, Maulana Azad represented a uni¬ 
que blend of the best insights of Islam and of India's ancient 
spiritual heritage. The inter-religious synthesis advocated by him 
was a continuation of the movement for a fellowship of faiths 
which was launched by Rammohun Roy. Rammohun and Swami 
Vivekananda made a careful study of Vedanta, the Bible and 
the Quran and were struck by the fundamental unity in their 
teaching. Similarly, Maulana Azad found remarkable parallels 
in the Upanishads and the Gita and the Arabic verses of Sufi 
poets. Prof. M. Mujeeb points out in his book on Indian Muslims 
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how Maulana Azad rejected the legalistic interpretation of Islam 
which had been blindly accepted by the Muslim community, and 
appealed directly to the Quran. In his commentary on the Quran, 
called the Tarjuman, Maulana Azad said: "The Quran does not 
ask followers of other religions to accept Islam as an altogether 
new faith. On the contrary, it asks them to return to the true form 
of their own religion." In these days of fanaticism and religious 
bigotry, Maulana Azad's catholicity should serve as a beacon 
light. 

As for Jawaharlal Nehru, I know of no finer exposition of the 
blending of science, socialism and humanism than his Azad 
Memorial Lecture of 1959. We cannot be untrue to science, Nehru 
said, because science is necessary for industrialization and the 
raising of the people's standard of living. But science was not 
enough. As Jawaharlal wrote in The Discover}/ of India, "Science 
does not tell us much, or for the matter of that anything, about 
the purpose of life," Socialism was similarly necessary, but not 
enough. Nehru said in the course of the Azad Memorial Lecture : 
"Poverty is a degradation, and the obvious reaction is to get rid 
of it. But too much wealth and affluence, whether in an 
individual or a society, also has its attendant evils which are 
becoming evident today. The mere piling up of material riches 
may lead to an emptiness in the inner life of man. There is a 
danger that socialism, while leading to affluence and even 
equitable distribution, may still miss some significant features 
of life." Hence Jawaharlal Nehru stressed the need for humane 
values. "Can we", he asked, "combine the progress of science 
and technology with the progress of the mind and spirit also? 
Four great religions have influenced India, two emerging from 
her own thought—Hinduism and Buddhism—and two coming 
from abroad but establishing themselves firmly in India, 
Christianity and Islam. Science today challenges the old concept 
of religion. But if religion deals not with dogmas and ceremonials, 
but rather with the higher things of life, there should be no 
conflict with science or inter se between religions. It might 
be the high privilege of India to help in bringing about this 
synthesis." 

While expressing this hope, Nehru warned against the 
consequences of failing to achieve such a synthesis of science 
and ethical values. Speaking of the differences and rivalry 
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between the Western and the Communist powers, and the 
similarity, at the same time, of the industrial cultures of both, 
and the challenge which they face in the realm of values to live 
by, he said: "We see the effects of rapid technological changes 
more especially in young men and women today. The patterns 
of behaviour which were held up by the adults are no longer 
accepted, and there is a rejection of the old moral standards. In 
extreme cases there is a tendency to criminality, alcoholism, 
destructiveness, eroticism, in addition to a cynical and negative 
attitude towards life and work. In a world of constant change 
and without any assurance of certainty, the hedonistic principles 
of life have a strong appeal. The continuity of national culture is 
threatened, and a tendency towards social disintegration becomes 
evident. These tendencies are present more in the developed and 
advanced societies than in India or other under-developed 
countries. But it is important to note them because similar forces 
are likely to affect our life too." 

Here is an instance of jawaharlal Nehru's remarkable ability 
to anticipate the shape of developments that have taken place in 
our country and other parts of the world. The tendency towards 
disintegration of the family is resulting in moral bewilderment 
and distress among children from broken homes. This has been 
a problem for many years, more especially in the U.S. A. and other 
developed countries of the West. But I have heard of the rise of 
the same trends in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. In India also we see the evidence of many of the ten¬ 
dencies referred to by Jawaharlal Nehru. Broken marriages are 
on the increase, with cruel consequences for the children. Many 
young men and women are becoming addicts to drugs, and 
indulge in abnormal behaviour. The affluent sections of our 
society are falling under the sway of consumerism, and are 
indifferent to the misery around them. 

It is among this privileged minority of our society that 
consumerism is being spread through commercial advertising 
of luxury goods and survices. But the craze for material acquisi¬ 
tions is seeping down the social ladder. Dowry-related killings 
and suicides are the grim evidence of the vicious and widening 
grip of consumerism. Conspicuous consumption is particularly 
repugnant in our society because the majority of our people live 
in absolute want. Most of them live in the villages. When Gandhiji 
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was asked to address the Asian Relations Conference in New 
Delhi in 1947, he told the participants bluntly: ''You, friends, have 
not seen the real India. You are not meeting in conference in the 
midst of real India." 

Since then New Delhi has acquired more glitter. There has 
been a proliferation of multi-star hotels for the new rich. The 
heavy traffic of motor vehicles in the larger cities pollute the 
atmosphere and cause an increasing number of accidents. The 
authorities should improve the transport system, so that 
accidents are reduced and overcrowding in buses is avoided. This 
will afford relief to all passengers and more especially to women 
who often suffer indecent harassment in crowded buses. 

Alongside this upper-crust development, there has been a vast 
increase in the number and population of slums in the cities. 
The village poor, seeking escape from unemployment and hunger, 
gravitate to the metropolises where they live in squalor. 

Women, except of the privileged classes, are far behind in 
every sphere of development, particularly education. Though 
education is the key to enlightenment and to participation on 
equal terms in decision-making in the home and in public life, 
women's education is among the bleakest areas of India's record 
after independence. Meanwhile, hundreds of crores of rupees are 
being spent each year on trying to limit population growth 
through family planning. It is not realised that unless there is 
universal education and improvement in living standards, the 
norm of a small family cannot gain wide acceptance. 

Above all, in this year of the centenaries of Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Maulana Azad, we must examine the causes that make the 
masses fall prey every now and then to incitement by fanatical 
forces. A major challenge we face is how to rescue our people, 
especially the youth, from exploitation by divisive forces. Part 
of the answer surely lies in educating the young in such a way 
that they are able to develop not only their intellectual faculties 
but also their ethical sensibility 

Maulana Azad firmly believed in the inclusion of instruc¬ 
tion in the humanizing values basic to all religions as part of 
education. Speaking in February 1947, a month after assuming 
the Education portfolio in the Interim Government, he said : "The 
religious instruction often imparted in India in private 
institutions is of a kind which, instead of broadening the outlook 
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and inculcating a spirit of toleration and goodwill towards all 
men, produces exactly the opposite results. The aim of all 
religious teaching should be to make men more tolerant and 
broad-minded. And it is my opinion that this can be more 
effectively done if the State takes charge of the question than if it 
is left to private initiative." 

Returning to the subject a year later, Maulana Saheb said : 
"At first it was considered that religious instruction would stand 
in the way of the free intellectual development of a child, but 
now it has been admitted that religious education cannot 
altogether be dispensed with. If national education was devoid 
of this element, there would be no appreciation of moral values 
or moulding of character on humane lines." 

In advocating instruction in the essence of all religions as 
part of the curriculum, Maulana Azad was at one with Mahatma 
Gandhi, the great experimenter with the practice of religion, 
and with Dr. Radhakrishnan, the renowned exponent of the 
philosophy of religion. 

Writing a decade before independence, Gandhiji said in 
Harijan in response to a correspondent's question on the place of 
religious instruction in the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education: 
"1 regard it as fatal to the growth of a friendly spirit among 
children belonging to the different faiths if they are taught that 
their religion is superior to every other, or that it is the only true 
religion. Fundamental principles of ethics are common to all 
religions. These should be taught to the children." 

The Commission on University Education headed by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan expressed itself in similar terms in the report 
it drew up in 1949. Religious instruction in the universities was 
one of the terms of reference of the Commission, which included 
distinguished scholars and scientists. The report of the 
Commission referred to the Constitution of free India that was 
then being drawn up, and said: "There is no State religion. The 
State must not be partial to any one religion. Each one is at liberty 
to approach the unseen as it suits his capacity and inclination. If 
this is the basis of our Secular State, to be secular is not to be 
religiously illiterate. It is to be deeply spiritual." 

However, the Constitution that came into force in January 
1950 contained provisions relating to religious instruction that 
were contrary to the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad 
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and Radhakrishnan. Article 28 expressly prohibits religious 
instruction in any educational institution wholly maintained out 
of State funds. But, strangely, it is permitted in privately run 
institutions even if they receive aid out of State funds. This 
provision was perhaps intended to reassure the religious 
minorities that though the sub-continent had been partitioned 
at the insistence of the representatives of a majority of the Muslim 
population, the Muslims who remained in India, as well as other 
religious minorities, would be free to preserve their identity. 

As if with a prevision of this constitutional provision, Maulana 
Azad had said in January 1948: "What will be the con-sequence 
if the Government undertakes to impart purely 
secular education? Naturally, people will try to provide religious 
education to their children through private sources. How these 
private sources are working today or are likely to work in future 
is known to you. 1 know something about it and can say that not 
only in villages, but even in cities the imparting of religious 
education is entrusted to teachers who, though literate, are not 
educated. To them religion means nothing but bigotry." The fear 
expressed by Maulana Azad has proved only too true. This being 
so, may 1 suggest that we will perhaps do well to re-examine the 
relevant provisions in our Constitution. It may be worthwhile to 
make such changes as are necessary to enable the broadening of 
the curriculum to include the teaching of the humanist ethics 
common to all religions. 

I am glad to find that I am not alone in suggesting such a 
broadening of the curriculum. A friend who belongs to my 
generation, Shri G. Parthasarathi, the distinguished diplomat and 
educationist, said the following in the course of his convocation 
address at the University of Hyderabad in 1987: ''Now that the 
concept of a core national curriculum has been accepted, it seems 
to me that consideration might be given to the inclusion in it of a 
course covering the development of human values the world over 
and with special reference to India. Such a course would cover 
the contributions made to the development of a humanistic 
outlook by the various religions, by outstanding thinkers, by 
Marxism and the different schools of socialist thought, as well 
as by modern science many of whose findings are supportive of 
the concepts of humankind's oneness and of the ecological 
relatedness of all life on earth." 
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I would like to add that it will be specially appropriate if, 
before Maulana Saheb's centenary year concludes, we take up 
the thread of the proposal urged by him for imparting the 
common ethical values of all the great religions as an essential 
part of education. This will help to immunize the minds of the 
young against fanatical preachings. 

You will have noticed that in the course of this lecture I have 
quoted extensively from the speeches and writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad, the great leaders 
of our national awakening. I have done so because pondering on 
their wise thoughts can help us in acting correctly so that we 
make our nation invulnerable. 




The Indo-British Encounter 




PUNJABI CENTURY 


Prakash Tandon 


O UR family were Khatris from the West Punjab countryside. 

For two centuries we had been moving along the banks of 
the Jhelum river, sometimes on its eastern and sometimes on its 
western bank, and for a while in the Himalayan foothills where 
the river drains into the plain. 

We know about our past because in Punjab it is possible to 
trace one's family for many generations, owing to the custom 
of maintaining family records at certain holy places of which 
Hardwar on the Ganges is the most important. Whenever there 
is a death in the family, someone will go to Hardwar to immerse 
the ashes of the departed. There our family has its own panda, as 
these priests are called, who at his death is succeeded by his son. 


Chapter 1 of Punjabi Century, Chatto & Windus, London, 1961 
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He maintains the family records in long, old-fashioned Indian 
ledgers, covered in red cloth, in which he writes down the length 
of the page. Every time someone goes he brings these records up 
to date by entering births, marriages and deaths, migrations and 
other information about what has been happening in the family. 
When I first visited Hardwar I had only to say I was a Tandon 
from Gujrat, and from a crowd of pandas our priest came forward 
and reeled off our whole family tree for several generations. He 
had met my father, uncles and elder brother when they had visited 
Hardwar. He had other Khatri families like ours whom he serves 
as priest, and whenever we visit we give him some money for 
assisting us with puja on the bank of the river. That is how he 
earns his living. The family ledgers are the precious stock-in- 
trade of these pandas, and they know the genealogies by heart. 
Having been trained from childhood, like their fathers before 
them, they develop phenomenal memories. 

Other than at Hardwar, our family records are also kept at 
Kurukshetra, the battlefield of the great epic Mahabharat, and at 
Matan, in the valley of Kashmir. In the ledger at Matan, I read a 
message from a great grand-uncle who had walked up the old 
road from Gujrat over the Pir Panjal passes. The date of the Hindu 
calendar placed his visit at 1811, just one hundred years before I 
was born. He wrote in Persian about the arduous journey, the 
charm of Kashmir, and about our relations. I imagine he con¬ 
formed to the custom of those days of bringing apples back to 
the plains, each apple tied in a knot in a turban, and distributed 
the rare fruit in halves and quarters to friends and relations as 
a kind of thanksgiving for his safe return. As a child 1 went to 
school for a time in Gujrat, where began the old Moghul road to 
Srinagar through Bhimber and Muzaffarpur. The road was in use 
until the motor road from Rawalpindi was built. Tongas used 
to leave Gujrat railway station for Srinagar, a journey that took 
about a fortnight. I used to love climbing to the top of our house 
on cold winter mornings to gaze at the snow peaks of Jammu 
and imagine this uncle winding his way up, walking perhaps 
ten miles a day and taking twenty days for a journey that is done 
in a day by motor-car, and today takes less than twenty minutes 
by air. 

During the Sikh period the family farmed and served occa¬ 
sionally with the Sikh armies. Father used to tell us that life was 
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uncertain and sometimes precarious in those days. Although the 
Sikh empire at one time stretched over the Punjab, Himachal, 
Jammu, Kashmir and into Afghanistan, only during Ranjit 
Singh's reign did it wield any kind of central authority. Other¬ 
wise, justice was at a discount, for even in my days the word 
Sikha-Shahi (Sikh rule) still meant high-handedness in the 
Punjab. But the Sikh regime was never too repressive, and to us 
Hindus it was perhaps a welcome change from being inferior 
citizens under the Moslems. After all, we and the Sikhs stemmed 
from the same stock; most Hindus had Sikh relations, and 
intermarriage was common. In our own family my elder brother 
married a girl who was a Sikh on her father's side, but a Hindu 
on her mother's. Her youngest brother, a soldier in the British 
and later in the Indian army, married a great grand-daughter of 
Hari Singh Nalwa, the famous Sikh general who had marched 
into Kabul. His name had become a legend and we used to hear 
that even in our days, whenever a Pathan woman wanted to 
quieten a child she would say, 'Hush, Nalwa is coming.' 

We and the Sikhs had the same castes and customs, and they 
were always members of our brotherhoods— biradaris. In the 
villages we lived together and celebrated the same festivals. Many 
Hindus, particularly our women, visited the Sikh gurdwaras to 
worship. Sometimes a married couple, who had lost hope of 
getting a son, would take a vow that if they had a boy he would 
be brought up in the Sikh faith. Although the Hindus got along 
fairly well under the Sikhs, at least as well as the Sikhs them¬ 
selves, law and order were poor, and there were no opportunities 
for development. Local officials were arbitrary and often 
rapacious, and father told us that people tried to look poorer 
than they were so as not to attract attention. This had done my 
family some harm, for when the British began their system of 
land records we, like many Khatri farmers, refused at first to 
declare that we owned land. This later debarred us from the 
special rights which in the Punjab were conferred on the 
agricultural classes. 

Father used to tell us about one of his grand-uncles who had 
fought the British under the Sikh banner at the battle of 
Chelianwala in 1849. He was a tall, well-built man in the prime 
of his life when my father was a boy, and at the festival of Holi 
he would dress as a lion and carry a whole goat between his 
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teeth. He used to tell the village boys stories of the battle. At 
Chelian-wala the British suffered heavy casualties and at the 
cemetery constructed on the field, as late as in my childhood, 
professional mourners were hired on Saturdays for a few annas 
to beat their breasts and wail. This great-grand-uncle would recall 
that when a British soldier fell down he would put blades of grass 
in his mouth and say, "Hamen nahin maro, ham gai hai. Dekho, ham 
ghas khata hai." (Do not kill me, I am a cow. Look, I eat grass). 
"How could one kill a cow?" he would ask. 

The Punjabis, as old people used to say, were puzzled at the 
first sight of the Englishmen because they had never seen any 
people look so implausible. They were used to Pathans, and some 
of their own people were fair, occasionally with light hair and 
grey-eyes—we had a cousin with ginger hair and a skin that 
reddened instead of tanning, which he considered a great mis¬ 
fortune, as he was always compared to the posterior of a 
monkey! But never had they seen people so incredibly red-faced, 
and dressed in such quaint tight clothes displaying their bottoms 
so indecently. Never had they seen women who went about 
barefaced in equally incredible clothes, and spoke to strangers 
with the confidence of men. Their children they found un¬ 
believably beautiful. 

The villagers were, to begin with, frightened of the new 
conquerors. Women would hide their children. But fear soon gave 
way to curiosity and then to controversy. What were these Angrez 
log up to? Their ideas were quite unlike those of rulers in the 
past. They began by doing the oddest things, like consulting each 
peasant about the land he possessed and giving him a permanent 
title to it, with a fixed revenue which was remitted in years when 
crops were bad. The officers moved about freely, unguarded and 
without pomp and show. The visiting officials pitched their tents 
outside the villages, and held their office under a tree where 
anyone could approach them. Accompanied by just one or two 
persons they would ride on horseback for hours, inspecting and 
talking to people. Most of them had learned Punjabi well, some 
quite fluently. Their women, whom we soon began to call mem 
sahib, also moved about freely, asking the village women and 
children questions. The officers and their wives had insatiable 
curiosity about our habits and customs and seemed never to tire 
of getting to know us. Their manners were strange but kindly 
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and considerate, seldom hectoring or bullying. In their dress, 
manner or speech there was nothing of the rulers, as we were 
used to, and yet it was soon obvious that there was no authority 
lacking, and that they had a peppery temper. 

I think what impressed our elders most, and what they still 
spoke about when I was young, was that in the past there had 
been rulers who were virtuous and mindful of the rayats' welfare, 
but never a whole system of government that was bent to public 
good, with no apparent personal benefit to its officers. These and 
many other things at first intrigued the people, and later pleased 
them. 

We Punjabis were fortunate in escaping the rule of the East 
India Company. For the few years before 1857 Punjab was 
governed by the Commission under Lawrence and a set of officers 
whose interest was development rather than trade. We started 
our British chapter under the new government with no hangover 
from the Company. In this virgin field, with no regrets from the 
past, the government settled down to the task in which our family, 
like many others, was to play a small part, of building an 
administration; giving the province a new judiciary; for the first 
time a police; instituting land records and a revenue system; 
education department; building irrigation canals which changed 
deserts into granaries; and providing many other services that 
laid the foundation of a peaceful and prosperous countryside. It 
was a benevolent bureaucracy which gave much opportunity for 
building and therefore attracted men who liked pioneering under 
conditions of scope and power. 

When I was at school our textbooks dividing Indian his«^ory 
into three periods, Hindu, Muslim and British, ended with a short 
chapter, 'Angrezi Raj ki Barkaten' —Blessings of the English Raj. 
This was always a standard question in our examinations. There 
was a list of about a dozen blessings like law and order, irrigation 
canals, roads and bridges, schools, railways, telegraph and public 
health. In my generation these things were taken for granted, 
but my father used to explain that while he, too, was born in an 
era of peace, to his elders the new law and order really meant 
something. Having lived through the break-up of the Sikh 
empire, human rights and respect for life and property were an 
unfamiliar concept to them. They really understood what it meant 
not to be harassed any more by marauding groups of disbanded 
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soldiers. They had the legends of Jehangir's march to Kashmir 
in their memory, when his army of two lakh soldiers and camp 
followers passed through the country like a locust swarm, leaving 
a line one hundred miles wide that was denuded of all food. The 
Punjabi language was full of words and proverbs that bore 
testimony to its tough rulers in the past. ''Never stand behind a 
horse or in front of an official!" And now, suddenly, the soldiers 
stopped marauding and foraging. In fact, many soldiers of the 
Sikh armies, who might otherwise have rampaged around, were 
engaged in the new armies and given a regular living. The British 
soldiers were simple, and instead of helping themselves paid 
fancy prices. If our generation began to be amused at the textbook 
blessings of the British Raj, my grandfather's generation took 
them seriously and praised unreservedly. So did my father and 
his generation, at least to begin with. 

I think we must have found something in common between 
us and the Englishman which made us get on well together from 
the start. For one thing, there was little or no orthodoxy in us, 
nor the aloofness and complexity of the southern Brahmin. We 
were willing to accept the foreigners as man to man. Our society 
was extrovert and adaptable. It had, while retaining its internal 
structure, adapted itself to each change until, like the exposed 
cross-section of an archaeological excavation, it showed layers 
of characteristics piled one upon the other from each external 
impact. And this, the British impact, was comparatively so gentle 
and persuasive that the Punjabi for once enjoyed the process of 
change and adaptation. 

Muslim domination of a thousand years, often intolerant and 
usually zealous, had rubbed off the outward signs of Hinduism, 
and what was left was driven inward, making it more a belief 
and a certain way of life than a practice of orthodox rituals. In 
our names, clothes, food, language, learning, perhaps even in 
our attitude to women we borrowed freely from the Muslims. 
Our cooking is mostly Muslim; our names a mixture of Sanskrit, 
Persian and even Greek; the salwar kameez of our men and women 
and the semi-purda were also imported. Of my first names, one 
is Sanskrit and the other, Lai, Persian. Some boys were named 
Sikandar (Alexander), and some were even called Walayati, a 
name for foreigners, which became synonymous with the 
English. This word was later adopted by the English soldiers as 
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'Blighty' for England. In our language a man who always gets 
the better of you in an argument is called Aflatoon (Plato); and one 
who was legalistic in discussions was called a Rattikeen, after the 
name of a famous English chief judge of the Lahore High Court, 
called Rattigan. In all this borrowing we may have lost something 
but we also gained much, at least in directness and adaptability 
and it was probably that which appealed to the British and made 
them enjoy their task as builders and teachers, and made us apt 
and eager learners. 

My grandfather, Maya Das, became the first member of the 
family to join the new government service. The eldest of three 
brothers, he was born at Kala Serai on the west bank of the Jhelum 
in about the year 1840, before the British took over the Punjab. 
He went to a small school in the village Sikh dharamsala, where 
they taught children how to read and write Persian, and simple 
arithmetic. Persian was still the written language of the Punjab. 
After leaving school he was taken on as a kanungo, a minor 
official, in the Revenue Department at a small salary. I imagine 
about twenty rupees per month. As his work dealt with the 
farmers, it meant gifts of vegetables, ghee and other produce, 
for it was considered a normal thing to offer such gifts; in fact, 
the farmers regarded it as no imposition if it was left at only 
that. 

The early years, when the new services were being organised, 
were according to our father, full of problems, some human and 
amusing. One aspect of the British which was not understood, 
was their sense of discipline, something quite new and alien to 
the people. Our grandfather related the story of one of his 
colleagues who was appointed a Pativari. It was a simple enough 
job and required the barest of training in maintaining a register 
of land records and transfers. But like all jobs in the new regime, 
it imposed a type of discipline which this man found hard to 
grasp. He was asked to maintain a diary in which entries were 
made of his daily work, but he was told that every Sunday was a 
holiday, when he need not work. There were, of course, the 
festival days which were also holidays, but the idea of not work¬ 
ing on Sunday, which up to now had been a day like any other, 
was new and one which this man never quite understood. Some 
time later, the British revenue officer paid an inspection visit and 
looked into his diary, and found that very little work had been 
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done, and that ineptly. What, however, disgusted the officer 
most was a frequent entry: 'Today a Sunday was celebrated." The 
officer decided that the wrong man had been recruited and dis¬ 
charged him. This man did not mind very much losing his job, 
as in those days of simple wants and plentiful food, living in a 
village without a job was no particular hardship, but what really 
upset him was the Sahib's lack of appreciation of his gesture in 
celebrating this Christian holiday with such flattering frequency. 

The dismissal of this colleague of my grandfather was 
something odd to everyone at the time. Surely one has to consider 
things in their proper perspective. A funeral, an illness, a wed¬ 
ding, a call for help from a neighbour or relation are all things 
which must receive preference over work in hand. It may require 
several days' absence from one's work, but these are duties which 
must be performed unquestioningly. You just down tools or tether 
the bullock, strap your horse and go. This poor man was merely 
following the custom of his society, of course taking advantage 
of the new rule which allowed holidays. Dismissal was, therefore, 
a punishment wholly undeserved. What would the widowed 
aunt say if he did not turn up for at least two days to attend the 
headshaving ceremony of her son; more so now that he was a 
government official and a man of some importance. His presence 
was necessary, and he went, but he took the wise or, as it turned 
out to be, unwise precaution of treating the absence under the 
new rules as a Sunday and entering it meticulously in the diary. 

Looking back, I suppose that for discipline to grow gradually 
in a society as the result of changing economic and occupational 
conditions is one thing; for it to be imposed suddenly must have 
been totally incomprehensible to our people, and could only be 
regarded as an idiosyncrasy of the rulers. It did not begin to be 
really understood until my father's generation. 

My grandfather died young. Having started modestly in a 
profession he had keenly felt his lack of education and realised 
that going to a dharamsala school was not enough. People were 
now talking of the new high schools where they taught the English 
language, the key to new skills and professions. He decided to 
send the brightest of his younger brothers to Gujrat, forty miles 
away, which had the nearest high school. This was the school to 
which my father and uncles and we brothers and cousins all went 
later in continuation of the new process of professionalisation 
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that had begun in a small way with grandfather. 

My grand-uncle, Thakur Das, was born in 1850, the year 
after the British fought their last battle in the Punjab at Gujrat. 
According to custom we never take the names of our ancestors, 
as far as we know, but this grand-uncle was named after an 
ancestor six generations ago. The reason for defying this ban was 
strange. Our great-grandmother had a dream while she was 
pregnant, in which this distant ancestor Thakur Das appeared 
and told her that he was going to be reincarnated in her womb. 
When she bore a son, he was named Thakur Das in deference to 
the wishes of this ancestor. In the family records at Hardwar I 
could only see this one instance of a name repeated. 

Thakur Das grasped the opportunity for education that 
grandfather gave him, and studied with avidity like most Khatri 
boys of his time who for generations had been deprived of their 
right to opportunities in service. He was the first in the family 
to pass matriculation, and we were told that there was great 
jubilation in the village. He was immediately given the title of 
Babu. This title had been brought by Bengali and U.P. clerks who 
came with the British to man their services, but so far there had 
been few Punjabis to acquire enough education to earn it. He 
was a bright pupil and was noticed by the English headmaster 
who after school took him on as a teacher. 

At this time, in about 1870, government was encouraging 
the practice of law in the newly formed courts. Through the 
influence of his headmaster, grand-uncle was offered a year's 
legal training in Lahore. To our village this was indeed the 
wonder of all wonders of the new times. He was probably the 
first from the village to travel as far as Lahore, but to study in 
that town, in one of the new colleges, to learn to argue, defend 
and cross-question before an English judge, was indeed some¬ 
thing to talk about. What was more, he was supposed also to 
have acquired a knowledge of the English language. He could 
'git-mit git-mit', as they said when they first heard English 
spoken. A year later, my grand-uncle finished law and with great 
pride and ostentation displayed a painted metal board with a 
wooden frame, declaring his name and profession in an arc in 
English letters and a straight line in Urdu underneath. Fifty years 
later, we used to decipher the faded English lettering. It said, 
'Lala Thakur Das Tandon, Pleader, Gujrat.' 
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The process of professionalisation was now proceeding 
rapidly. Next door another pleader soon set up his board, a 
Kochhar Khatri, who later caused much admiration in the town 
by giving college education to three of his sons, the eldest of 
whom became one of the first Indian judges in the Punjab, the 
second a pleader, and the third a doctor who joined the army. 
The small town would indeed have marvelled had it known that 
his grand-daughter would marry an army officer from far away 
Maharashtra who was to become Chief of Staff of the Indian 
Army. 

Innovation was also fast catching up. As his practice pros¬ 
pered, grand-uncle left the city and built a house just outside the 
city wall, facing one of the gates. It was built in a new style, 
which bore the first traces of influence of the British bungalow. 
Houses had so far been built inside the city wall, usually two or 
three storeys high. With pressure on the limited space, they 
seldom had only a single storey, and rarely more than three, with 
an open room or two on top to catch the breeze or escape from 
the rain when people slept out on the terrace on summer nights. 
With peace and safety people began to leave the city, though no 
one as yet dared to go as far as the civil station where the 
English officers lived in large bungalows. They could not have 
gone to live so far away from their people, virtually into the 
jungle, nor would they have had the courage, even had they been 
allowed to do so by the sahibs. The first move was to go just 
outside the city wall. 

Our grand-uncle's house had a high wall around it which 
was blank on three sides, while on the fourth side, facing the 
road, it had open arches and a high old-fashioned studded gate, 
barred at night from inside. These arches were rented, partly as 
a source of income, but also for protection since the house was 
outside the city wall. As the house faced the main city gate, its 
front soon became a tonga stand from where the two-wheeled 
horse carts went to the railway station of Gujrat, to some neigh¬ 
bouring small towns and villages, and to Kashmir. Inside the main 
gate of the house, as you entered, there was a rectangular court¬ 
yard with rooms on two sides, a shed for grand-uncle's tonga, 
and a stable on the right, and a blank wall opposite the entrance. 
The rooms were occupied by grand-uncle's clerk, servants, some 
nondescript distant relatives, people from our village, and his 
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clients. It was customary for clients from villages to sleep at the 
pleader's house, though they boarded outside. A courtyard full 
of resting and sleeping clients was a visible sign of a pleader's 
success. 

In the left corner of the courtyard, through the blank wall, 
there was another gate that led to the inside of the house where 
the family lived. Just within this gate was a dark vestibule called 
a deohri, which was as far as the tradesmen could go uninvited. 
In it there was also a deep well, known as a baoli, from which the 
family drew water. Through another door at the top end of the 
deohri you entered the house, which was also built around a 
square courtyard. On the opposite side of the entrance was a wing 
with kitchen and store rooms; facing it was a wing with living 
rooms; on the right a blank wall, and on the left a room which 
occupied the full length of the wing and was used as grand-uncle's 
sitting room and office. This room had a door opening to a pas¬ 
sage by which the visitors and clients came in from the outer 
courtyard without going through the family quarters. The passage 
ended in a small square sunken garden behind the house, which 
had a grove of fruit trees and some jasmine and rose bushes 
to provide grand-aunt with flowers for her morning puja. The 
garden with its oranges and mangoes was a great temptation 
to us, but we never dared to go beyond picking fallen fruit. The 
luxury of a private garden, adjacent to the house, was a novelty. 
Some city people had fruit orchards, but these were outside the 
city and more like farms. 

The house was built of the old, thin, hard Punjabi brick more 
like a small tile compared to the later thick English brick. After¬ 
wards they stopped building houses like grand-uncle's. As 
the pressure of population grew inside the city suburbs began 
to spring up. When they saw the first Indian officers living in 
government bungalows in the civil station, some people took 
courage and moved out to their vicinity, into bungalows of 
English style. Others went to the suburbs and built houses rather 
like those in the city but with ugly modern touches. The style of 
grand-uncle's house somehow went out of favour. 

Inside, the house was spacious, with high ceilings, cool in 
the summer but so very cold in the winter that you tried to keep 
close to the kitchen fire or a charcoal brazier. It was sparsely 
furnished, with string charpoys or niwar (cotton tape) beds and 
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low string and niwar stools, called pirhis. They all had gaily 
lacquered legs. In the main bedroom, faded with age, was a rather 
elaborately worked pirhi with a high back. It had a coloured string 
seat and ornately turned sides and back studded with mirrors 
and ivory pieces. It was the pirhi which grand-aunt, like all Punjabi 
brides, brought in her dowry. Near it was an old bed of elaborate 
design which had been her bridal bed. This furniture was very 
like the style still seen in Gujrat and Saurashtra. In our own house 
we had a very old bed on which our father's grandmother had 
lain on her wedding night. The rest of the furniture consisted of 
many steel and wooden trunks; there was the very large steel 
trunk in which grand-aunt brought her dowry. They contained 
clothes, linen blankets, shawls, quilts, utensils of copper and 
silver, jewellery and ornaments, and tapestries called phulkaries. 

The sitting-room called baithak, literally meaning where you 
sat, was an impressive long room furnished in the old style. It 
served as a study, office and reception jpom. The entire floor was 
covered with a cotton carpet, durrie, with a white sheet, known 
as chaudni, meaning moonlight. On it were placed flat white 
cushions to sit on and tubular cushions, known as gaodum (cow¬ 
tailed) takias, to lean against. Near the cushions were low octagonal, 
ivory-inlaid mango-wood tables and brass spitoons. At the head 
of the carpet was a large divan-like cushion where grand-uncle 
used to sit. Near this was a low ornamented hooka with a long 
stem. The whole effect of the room was one of extreme neatness, 
cleanliness and chasteness. Before entering you left your shoes 
outside. In the walls there were small modelled and arched 
recesses with shelves, some of which had shutters of carved 
rosewood, while others were open. The walls were lime-washed in 
white, and the inside of the open cupboards was washed in green. 

At the north end of the baithak there was an alcove with a low 
thara, a brick platform, also covered with durries, chandnis, and 
gao-dum takias. This part of the room was used for an office and 
had modern revolving wooden shelves containing uncle's law 
books. It also had some low desks with sloping sides for writing. 
On the desks were ceramic ink-pots containing rags soaked in 
Indian ink. The pens were cut from hard reeds and sharpened to 
a point at one end. There were also modern English pen holders 
of porcupine quills with metal nibs. For blotting the ink there 
were brass cups with perforated lids to sprinkle sand. 
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The alcove had a number of pictures hung in a line, all tilting 
forward from the wall. The pictures were quite a fascination to 
us children. They were prints of Ravi Varma, of the royal family 
of Travancore, who painted a large number of Indian mytho¬ 
logical subjects, depicting practically the whole story of the Hindu 
faith. The settings were the lush jungles, hills and waterways 
of Travancore which in dry dusty Punjab looked unfamiliar but 
very beautiful. The women in the pictures, the Shakuntalas and 
Damayantis, the Sitas, Lakshmis, and Saraswatis, were large, 
handsomely proportioned fair women looking more like women 
of the north, but presumably modelled on the lovely grey-eyed 
Tia women of the Cannanore coast. 

Interestingly enough, the place of honour in the drawing¬ 
room was given to an English coloured print which was as popular 
as the Ravi Varma pictures for nearly fifty years. This was a 
picture of life in steps of ten years till they reached the prime 
and then descended. It began with birth and ended with death, 
both events being blessed by angels. On the first step there was 
a baby in a cradle, and on the next a flaxen-haired girl playing 
badminton. She was soon a young woman in the arms of a smooth¬ 
faced young man, saying a shy yes to him. On the next step stood 
a bearded man and this ripening woman, both looking fondly 
at their baby in a cot. Then came the top step with a greying man 
and woman as proud parents of a family. After that the steps 
went down, through grandparenthood to decrepitude, till a very 
old woman was sinking into the arms of an angel. This was 
life, though depicted in symbols foreign, some to us seemingly 
immodest, like the young couple in each other's arms. Mercifully 
they were not kissing, as then the picture could not have been 
displayed at all. It was much appreciated and always caused wise 
comment by my grand-uncle and his visitors. 

Our grand-uncle, with white hair and square cut white beard, 
was a distinguished looking man in my childhood memory. He 
always wore loose white pyjamas, a white shirt, a cream cotton 
or grey woollen long coat, a starched loosely-tied white turban, 
and strong Punjabi shoes. He had a very courteous manner and 
spoke to us children with old-fashioned politeness, which was 
very flattering but made us giggle. It was the custom in those 
days for elders to receive and talk to visiting children as if they 
were grownups. But grand-uncle always amused us because 
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in his polite speech he always addressed us as langoors, long¬ 
tailed monkeys, an affectionate reference to Hanuman's monkeys 
who in the Ramayan followed Ram and Lakshman in their battle 
with Ravan. We were pleased at this reference too because in 
the local annual depiction of the Ramayan we boys tried hard 
for parts in Hanuman's monkey army. 

Grand-uncle's day began early. He would sit in his office, 
and the munshi, his clerk, would bring in the clients whose cases 
were coming up for hearing in court that day. A client, usually 
a simple villager, would at once begin a long account of the 
wrong done to him, his complete innocence and the equally 
complete perfidy of the opponent, his full faith in grand-uncle, 
who next to God must know the whole truth, and his confidence 
that justice was going to prevail—in his favour. And so these 
clients would declare at length as grand-uncle went through his 
preparatory notes on the case, asking some questions and 
instructing the munshi to impress upon the clients not to say more 
than what had been agreed upon. 

After working till about nine o'clock in the winter months, 
grand-uncle would go in for his meal, a breakfast and lunch 
together. During the winter he ate in the inner courtyard in the 
sun. His food was always cooked by grand-aunt and served by 
one of the children if they were about. The custom of servants 
cooking and serving came later. Usually, grant-aunt cooked 
outside and my grand-uncle sat near her. After the meal he had a 
pull at his hooka in the courtyard, or in his office if he had some 
last-minute work at the cases. At about ten o'clock he would tie 
his turban, put on his coat and shoes and leave for the courts. 
His tonga was waiting outside and solemnly he and his munshi 
would get in with the law books and files. Making much un¬ 
necessary but quite musical noise with the foot-bell, fixed in the 
dashboard, the syce would drive away very importantly, for there 
were few private tongas in Gujrat in those days. 

We never quite knew what happened in the courts; how 
the cases were argued; what the judges did. But in the afternoon 
grand-uncle would return at four o'clock, and after some sweets 
or fruit and milk, or in the summer almond or some fruit juice— 
tea was unknown in those days except as a remedy for chest 
troubles—he began his work again, usually receiving new cases. 
At night he worked again after dinner in his office, consulting 
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the law books and preparing the cases. In the summer months 
the courts began at seven in the morning and sat till nudday. He 
then did his preparatory work very early in the morning and in 
the cool of the night. 

Every evening water was sprinkled on the dusty brickpaved 
floor of the outer courtyard, and grand-uncle would sit there in a 
reed chair which later gave place to an English deck-chair, smoke 
his hooka and receive visitors. His friends, relations and clients 
would drop in for news, to chat, or to seek advice. The relatives 
would also drop in on the family in the inner courtyard. He was 
over seventy when I first remembered him. He spoke in clear 
Punjabi laced with chaste Urdu and Persian and an occasional 
English word, punctuated with much conscious wisdom and 
many Punjabi, Persian and Urdu proverbs. At that age, everyone 
expected him to speak with the dignity and wisdom of age, 
education and experience. He was one of the first to receive 
higher education, to travel outside the Punjab, and to speak with 
the English in their own tongue. These things, combined with 
age, gave him a natural position of leadership in the town and 
community. 

He was a man of considerable interests. He collected old coins 
and was reputed to have a rare collection at a time when few 
Indians went in for such hobbies. On special occasions, when he 
came across anyone who showed an interest in the subject he 
would take out his collection from a locked cupboard in the 
drawing-room. My uncle, who had once been present, said that 
it was quite a ritual. Grand-uncle kept the coins in cloth bags 
tied with strings, and would take out one coin at a time. Uncle 
said he did not trust the visitor with his collection; but then this 
uncle did not like him and was the first in our family to rebel 
against the authority of an elder. He was later to break away 
from grand-uncle altogether, something then akin to apostasy. 
Another interest of grand-uncle's was to trace the family history. 
For this he did a considerable amount of research in the villages 
along the Jhelum and often spent his holidays at Hardwar with 
the pandas, delving into family records. When I first went there 
in 1950, the panda had heard from his grandfather of old Lala 
Thakur Das and his researches. I do not know what happened to 
his records over which he spent much time and care. 

Grand-uncle was over eighty when he died in 1931. Till the 
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end he regularly took his walks in early morning and in the even¬ 
ing, along the Bhimbar road. On cold winter mornings, muffled 
in his grey coat and a thick shawl, he used to walk through 
the avenue of leafless shisham trees. Above the trees, catching 
the early rays of the sun, were the peaks of the first line of the 
Himalayas, a rose pink against the deep blue of the foothills. In 
the evening he gazed at them again as he set out, but then they 
looked a light mauve above the very deep mauve, sometimes 
purple, of the North Indian winter line. In summer the hills were 
hidden by the dust except after rain when the air was washed 
clean. He loved his walk, which was often punctuated by people 
joining him, if they wanted some private advice or to get their 
side of the story in a family quarrel first, which they found 
difficult to do at the evening gatherings in his house. 

He loved his life, which was something new and exciting. 
His generation was the first span of the bridge that began in 1850. 
With my father began the second span and with me the third. 
Grand-uncle was born seven years before the Raj began, and 
father died seven years after it ended. 



AN ORIENTAL TRANSLATOR 

M.R.A. Baic 


I WAS born, more by accident than by design, in Hyderabad, 
then the capital of the old Hyderabad State, on the 25th March, 
1905. I say ''more by accident" because my parents were then 
settled in Bombay where I was scheduled to be born. But the 
dreaded plague, which in those days appeared from time to 
time, broke out, and a rat was found dead in our house. My father 
thereupon immediately packed my mother off to Hyderabad, 
which was her home. 

Astrologers are common in India and I have had my horoscope 
cast many times. I have always been amused by the importance 
placed not only on the time but the place of birth. While I am 
prepared to concede that stars of great magnetic qualities probably 
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have some influence, I wonder if one's destiny can really be 
affected by the death of a rat. But then perhaps the rat's death 
was predestined. 

My father, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, held the exotic sounding 
post of Oriental Translator to the Government of Bombay. But 
this post then had functions far beyond oriental translating. The 
provincial structure of India at that time was very different to 
what it is today. A relic from the administration of the old East 
India Company, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were not Provinces, 
but Presidencies. They covered much vaster areas and only they 
could have Governors who were invariably distinguished mem¬ 
bers of the British Parliament. The Provinces, such as the United 
Provinces, Punjab, Central Provinces, etc. had members of the 
Indian Civil Service as Lieut-Governors and were rather second- 
class units to the Presidencies. The Bombay Presidency, for example, 
included Sind right up to Punjab and Aden. The Governor dealt 
directly with nearly 500 princes and states, even if they were 
mostly minor ones from Kathiawar. This situation continued till 
the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms of 1920 when all princes and 
states were placed directly under the Viceroy, several new 
provinces created and governors appointed over each. But even 
then Calcutta, Bombay and Madras continued to have governors 
sent from England. 

One of the functions of the Oriental Translator of the Curzon 
and Morley-Minto period was to act as the liaison officer between 
the numerous princes and the Governor. This placed him in a 
position of great influence. But after the responsibility of dealings 
with the princes and states of western India was transferred to 
the Viceroy, the functions of this post were greatly reduced and 
consisted chiefly of dealing with the Indian language news¬ 
papers. But this was well after Father's time. 

I am, indeed, born of rather romantic and mixed stock. Yusuf 
Adil Khan, a son of Sultan Murad of Turkey who had fled his 
father's court due to some family quarrel, landed on the west 
coast near about Goa, and in 1489 established the Adil Shahi 
kingdom with Bijapur as the capital. Though we have no written 
records, the family tradition is that we are descended from 
an individual who was the Killadar, or the Commander, of the 
Bijapur Fort. The name Baig is of course an Anglicised version of 
the Turkish Bey. It is actually spelt Beg but the 'g' is soft in Turkish 
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and hard in English. The 'e' is also pronounced 'ay'. 

We must have been people of some importance then since 
such posts were usually entrusted to men in the confidence of 
and close to the source of power. But after the dissolution of 
the kingdom by the attacks, at different times, of Shivaji, the 
Portuguese, and Aurangzeb, we fell into complete oblivion and 
poverty. At some stage, as true descendants of soldiers of 
fortune, we must have enlisted in the armies the British were 
then forming and my grandfather is known to have risen to the 
rank of Risaldar in a mounted unit which later formed the 
nucleus of the Royal Deccan Horse. After I had returned from 
Sandhurst I tried to join this regiment. But in 1925 to have an 
Indian officer in the Royal Deccan Horse was unthinkable, and 
my application was politely refused. 

Father was born in Bijapur and as one of several children 
had a hard childhood. He must have been considerably brighter 
than his contemporaries for he soon forged ahead and won a 
scholarship to the Wilson College, Bombay. Passing his 
examinations with credit, he joined the Bombay Educational 
Service and was an Inspector of Schools before he was 30. He 
soon attracted notice, and being transferred to the provincial civil 
service spent many years in the districts. He was then appointed 
Diwan of Janjira State, where there was considerable misrule, 
and, after cleaning that up, joined the Bombay Government as 
Oriental Translator. From there he was sent as Diwan of Junagadh 
State and, after a few years there, was appointed to the then 
newly-formed Secretary of State's Council of India. This was 
a body composed of retired governors and two Indians and 
established in London to advise the Secretary of State. Its 
functions were purely consultative and it depended on the 
Secretary of State whether to take their advice or not. Austen 
Chamberlain generally did; Lord Birkenhead never. 

Father retired in 1917. He had earned the C.S.I. for his work 
in Junagadh and on his retirement was accorded the K.C.I.E. He 
died in Panchgani in 1932, and his was as perfect a death as one 
could imagine. Next door to our house was a sanatorium and 
Father was asked to preside at some function arranged to amuse 
the patients. Having made the concluding speech he was 
garlanded, as is usual, and with the applause of the audience 
ringing in his ears sat down and died. 
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Though my ancestral home is Bijapur I am sorry to say that I 
have never been there. But during the Hitler War there was a 
severe famine in Bijapur District and my wife, as member of the 
Famine Relief Committee especially formed for that purpose, 
went down there and carried out much needed relief measures. 
I was Sheriff of Bombay at that time, and as such had at my 
disposal a fund for emergencies. I felt very happy in being able 
to allocate a considerable amount to Bijapur. 

My maternal great-grandfather was Sheikh Abdullah bin 
Hassan, a cousin of the then ruling Sheikh of Bahrein. Some family 
quarrel took place, and one dark night the Sheikh embarked in a 
dhow and, with his family and two horses of the purest Arab 
breed, set sail for Bombay. He arrived just about the time when 
horse racing was being introduced by the British and his two 
horses, sometimes with his son Ali as the rider, were soon winning 
races. He and Ali very soon became the leading owners with a 
large stable and won innumerable cups. These have all been 
divided amongst Ali's grandchildren: and two lovely specimens 
are still with us. They were rather pretentious to show off when 
we were private citizens, but after I became an ambassador they 
embellished our table for many an official dinner party 

About this time Hyderabad State had one of its greatest prime 
ministers in the person of Sir Salar Jung. Engaged then in giving 
medieval Hyderabad a modern administration, he was always 
on the look-out for likely talent. Somehow he persuaded the two 
Sheikhs to give up horse racing and to move to Hyderabad. There, 
Abdullah was appointed Chief of Police, and Ali joined the Army 
and formed his own cavalry regiment. Up to the day of Hydera¬ 
bad's integration this regiment was known as Abdullah ka Risala, 
Ali being known as Ali bin Abdullah. One of his grandsons, my 
first cousin, Major-General Syed Ahmed El Edroos, rose to 
command the Hyderabad Army. Another collateral descendant 
of Abdullah is Kassem Razvi, the notorious leader of the Razakars 
who was captured, imprisoned and after release, emigrated to 
Pakistan. So I have some extinguished as well as distinguished 
relations. 

My earliest memories are of Junagadh, of which state Father 
was appointed Diwan about 1908. Since I was between three and 
five when we were there it would, perhaps, be more correct to 
say that only pictures of fleeting scenes come to mind. I distinctly 
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remember the old and bearded Nawab; his son, Dada Bapu, our 
playmate, of whom I will write more later; the elephants; and, 
Junagadh being the only part of India in which lions still existed, 
a pair of lion cubs whose mother had been shot and who were, 
greatly to our joy, entrusted to our care. 

I very distinctly recall a glittering scene at the railway station. 
Much coming and going and a group of resplendent figures in 
white with plumed helmets descending and being whisked away. 
I often wondered who they were and it was only years after¬ 
wards, when reading the autobiography of Field Marshal Lord 
Birdwood, that I discovered that it was the most famous of India's 
Commanders-in-Chief, Lord Kitchener, who was on a tour of 
inspection. "Birdie", later to be Commander-in-Chief himself, 
was then his Military Secretary. 

But overshadowing all else is my memory of Halley's Comet. 
1 can clearly remember being awakened and carried outside by 
Father, and there, right across the sky, stretched that tremendous 
and shining tail. I have often told my children of this comet. 

About this time the Constitutional Reforms associated with 
the names of Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Minto, the Viceroy, had been inaugurated. These included 
the establishment in London of a consultative body known 
as the Council of India to advise the Secretary for India. Two 
Indians had been appointed: Sir K. G. Gupta, an eminent civil 
service officer from Bengal and, incidentally, the grandfather of 
my wife, and Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk, a former prime minister of 
Hyderabad. The latter fell ill and resigned and, the choice of 
the powers that be falling on father, our stay in Junagadh came 
to an end. 

Junagadh and its Nawab, my old playmate, came to a sticky 
end for which I have always felt sorry. Dada Bapu grew into a 
thoroughly degenerate wastrel whose chief passion was dogs, 
of which he kept over 150 and on which he spent enormous sums. 
He took not the slightest interest in the administration of his state 
and the Diwan became the virtual ruler. When Partition was 
agreed to by the British, the Congress and the Muslim League, 
the Nawab, on the advice of his Diwan, announced the accession 
of Junagadh to Pakistan. 

Since the state had neither a Muslim majority, nor was con¬ 
tiguous to Pakistan, such an act clearly violated the basis on 
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which Partition had been decided. When this news reached Delhi 
there was considerable consternation. All communications were 
immediately cut off and a virtual blockade imposed. The Nawab 
appealed for help to Mr. Jinnah who, however, did no more than 
despatch a small force of police. The majority of the population, 
who were Hindus, immediately demonstrated their resentment 
and repressive measures had to be applied. Soon refugees were 
pouring into the surrounding areas and the situation within 
the State deteriorated so considerably that the Nawab fled to 
Pakistan. He took as many dogs as possible with him but left 
his subjects to their fate. A provisional administration was then 
formed and the commander of the Indian forces on the border 
invited to enter and to take charge. The Indian Army marched in 
laden with supplies and received a rapturous welcome. 

Since the accession to Pakistan of Junagadh with an 
overwhelming Hindu majority, no contiguity and, in addition, 
with several enclaves within other Kathiawar States, was so 
obviously impractical and unrealistic and, at best, could have 
been nothing but an administrative nightmare to Pakistan, it 
may be wondered why Mr. Jinnah so readily accepted it. The 
most obvious reason, of course, may have been to cause India 
embarrassment, a policy which Pakistan has unfortunately 
pursued from that day to this; but, perhaps, he was playing a 
deeper game. Perhaps his eyes were on Kashmir in which State 
the situation was the exact opposite of Junagadh in that the 
Maharajah was a Hindu with a Muslim majority whereas the 
Nawab was a Muslim with a Hindu majority. I am inclined to 
think that Mr. Jinnah's plan was that if India refused to accept 
the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan it would give him 
justification to refuse to accept the accession of Kashmir to India 
if it took place. And this has proved to be the case. The fact that 
Mr. Jinnah quietly accepted the occupation and subsequent 
dissolution of Junagadh shows that, according to his strategy, 
the State was entirely expendable. The whole episode, in fact, 
may have been nothing but a trap. 

In case, however, it might be thought that Mr. Jinnah's 
strategy was correct and Pakistan's subsequent actions thereby 
justified, I must mention that though the Nawab was perfectly 
entitled to accede to Pakistan, it was clearly understood that 
the accession of any State should reflect the desire of the majority 
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of its population. The Nawab acceded to Pakistan against the 
wishes of the majority of Junagadh, whereas the Maharajah's 
accession to India had the support of Sheikh Abdullah and the 
major political party of Kashmir. A great difference. 

However, to return to myself, we sorrowfully left Junagadh 
and after a voyage of which I remember very little landed in an 
England in mourning. Edward Vll had just died and I remember 
being puzzled by everybody wearing black armbands. We soon 
found a house near Wimbledon Common and my parents started 
at a late age to accustom themselves to a life which was to them 
completely new. Our arrival in 1910 coincided with the end of 
the Edwardian era and those were still the days of handsome 
cabs and horsedrawn buses in which we loved to ride. 

1 must now refer to something, on hearing which many people 
have said 'nonsense.' But it is true all the same. Once a week, a 
coach and four, exactly as we see them in old prints, used to come 
across the Common from Richmond and after a short halt in the 
High Street trundle off to some unknown destination. We lived 
just off the High Street and it became quite the practice for us to 
watch its arrival and departure. I suppose it must have been the 
very last of the regular coaches. It is nice to think that one had a 
last glimpse of the Dickens era. 

A purple patch of this period was the marriage in 1916 of the 
Princess Indira of Baroda to the Maharajah of Cooch Behar. It 
had all the trappings of a story-book romance, complete with 
handsome prince and beautiful princess. Engaged by her parents 
to the much older Maharajah of Gwalior, Indira Devi, aged about 
eighteen, fled to England and from there informed her father 
that she intended to marry the young and handsome Maharajah 
of Cooch Behar and no one else. In the India of that time such 
independence was unheard of, and from a daughter least of all. 
But the Maharajah of Baroda, a friend of Father's from the 
Oriental Translator days, knowing his daughter, wisely accepted 
the inevitable and cabled Father to act as his representative and 
to make all the necessary arrangements. Indira Devi came down 
and stayed with us in Wimbledon till the day of her marriage. 

I can well remember the sensation all this caused. Indians 
were rare then in England and the saree still strange enough to 
attract considerable attention. Indira Devi, in any case, attracted 
more than attention for to describe her beauty as 'ravishing' 
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would by no means be using an overworked cliche. Reporters 
flocked to our home, endless photographs were taken, and we 
small boys lived in a haze of reflected glory. The marriage was 
the big news of the season. Every illustrated newspaper gave it 
full-page treatment and for a long time we kept a thick file of 
cuttings over which we used nostalgically to pore. Indira Devi 
was unfortunately widowed after a few years, and after I returned 
to India in 19241 got to know her well and stayed with her several 
times in her palaces in Cooch Behar and Calcutta. I can safely 
say that I have never met any woman who was so richly endowed 
by nature. Beauty, brains, position, riches, all were hers. One 
would have imagined that everything that life could offer would 
have come her way— but it did not. 

Soon after settling in Wimbledon, we boys were put to school 
and, in August 1914, the Kaiser War broke out. I remember the 
day distinctly since it completely upset the summer holidays we 
had planned. I have only fleeting memories afterwards. A day¬ 
light raid by German "Fokker" planes; searchlights probing for 
a Zeppelin which we did not see; the death by drowning of the 
popular hero, Lord Kitchener; and the screaming headlines 
announcing the sinking of the Lusitania. 

A few other Indian families had taken up more or less 
permanent residence in London in those days and I particularly 
remember the N. C. Sens. Their marriage had taken place under 
rather romantic and even dramatic circumstances. Mrs Sen had 
been first married by family arrangement to a Bengali zemindar, 
a feudal landlord, at a very early age. She was unfortunately 
widowed very shortly afterwards but being very attractive, of 
strong temperament and left with a considerable fortune, she 
was not the type to accept meekly the withdrawal from wordly 
affairs expected of a Hindu widow at that period. N. C. Sen was 
the son of Keshub Chandra Sen, the great social reformer and 
the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, a form of protestant Hinduism. 
It was natural that he and his family had progressive views. 
N.C. and the young widow met, fell in love, and social customs 
notwithstanding, determined to marry. But a normal wedding 
was out of the question. So an elaborate elopement was carefully 
arranged, aided and abetted by understanding relatives on both 
sides. It was, however, considered prudent for them to leave 
Bengal and they established themselves in London where N.C. 
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was subsequently appointed Educational Advisor to Indian 
students in the India Office. 

The Sens had three daughters and a boy with whom we 
became close friends. The girls grew into lovely young women, 
and it was a proud moment for the Indian community when their 
portrait, painted as a group by one of the foremost portrait 
painters of the day, was hung in the Royal Academy. 

Father retired in June 1917. Born about 1855 in very humble 
circumstances, he retired as Vice-President of the Council of 
India which was, at that time, the highest post an Indian could 
occupy in Government service. He served, long and faithfully, 
the British in India during what was certainly a reactionary period. 
Since those who did so are sometimes considered as "'reaction¬ 
aries'" and "loyalists," if not worse, it is gratifying to read what 
the Hindustan Review for October 1917 wrote on his retirement: 

"Looking at his work at the India Office in retrospect, one 
can write with confidence that the Mirza Sahib has earned the 
thanks of his countrymen by the manner in which he tried to make 
his colleagues on the Council of India look at men and matters 
from the Indian point of view. He did not permit prejudices of 
race and religion to blind him. He did not stand in awe of officials. 
They found him tactful but fearless and independent." 

Many of his contemporaries and colleagues have told me of 
the independence of mind Father always showed, and that he 
played a crucial part in shaping many of the policies that led to 
the various reforms and eventually to India's independence. 

Father's retirement coincided with my elder brother, Osman, 
reaching the age for entering a Public School. The choice fell on 
Clifton and finding it had a junior school which I could join, and 
even a preparatory school for my younger brother, Sikander, we 
wound up our affairs in Wimbledon and settled in Clifton. Father 
bought a house and we lived in that perfectly delightful resi¬ 
dential suburb of Bristol till I returned to India in 1924. 

I must mention something before we leave Wimbledon for 
good. Father had brought with him as a dressing boy a young 
man named Abdul. He was also an excellent cook and soon 
became the mainstay of our household. We had also engaged a 
nurse for Sikander who was then a little over an year old. 
Proximity brought about the inevitable and the two young people 
were soon asking permission to marry. Since they seemed 
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determined to do so, permission with many misgivings was 
granted. But soon a child was on its way, and as more could 
confidently be expected, it became clear that they could no longer 
continue in our service. 

Fate now played a hand. The Kaiser War broke out and a 
division of Indian troops was rushed to France to help hold the 
line till Kitchener's new armies were formed. A rest and recu¬ 
peration camp and a hospital were formed for them specially in 
England and the question of suitable catering arose. Since Abdul 
was an excellent cook himself and Father was at the India Office, 
it was not difficult to get him the contract, and Abdul's rise in 
life commenced. In addition to this profitable contract he was 
soon importing spices from India and marketing "Abdullah's 
Curry Powder" which was in great demand amongst those who 
had served in India and had developed a taste for Indian food. 
He also started the first, and for many years the only, Indian 
restaurant in London to which Indian students flocked. Soon, 
Father used to say with pride, Abdul was earning very much 
more than he had ever done, and, guided by his wife who proved 
an excellent business woman, was investing in house property. 
He now owns several buildings and from such a beginning 
developed the firm of Messrs. A. Abdullah & Sons, Manu¬ 
facturers, Importers & Exporters of Helmet Court, Wormwood 
Street. As the title implies, this firm developed an extensive 
import-export business and when I was Ambassador in Iran I 
ordered through them, to my complete satisfaction, all my 
supplies from England. 

Moreover, when Saudi Arabia broke off relations with the 
United Kingdom over the Suez episode, Abdul was appointed 
their Agent in London and the embassy building and property 
placed in his charge. As Agent he was invited to Saudi Arabia 
and received and honoured by no less a person than King Saud 
himself. A romantic tale by any standard. We have now in him a 
dear and valued friend in London where every member of the 
Baig family can count on receiving a very affectionate welcome 
from him and from his fine son, Osman. Incidentally, his family 
largely followed ours in names and, apart from Osman, possesses 
a Rashid and an Allia, my mother's name. It gave us, and him, 
great pleasure when our two sons, Murad and Khalid, went to 
England and he kept an avuncular eye over them. 
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A FUSILLADE of mud and stones introduced me to Indian 
politics. It happened in November 1921, when I was 
fourteen, and one of a company of Boy Scouts riding in tram cars 
bound for the Bombay highway, where we were to line up for 
the arrival of the Prince of Wales. Gandhi, of whom I was only 
dimly aware, had called for a peaceful boycott of the Prince's 
visit, so the streets we passed through were almost empty: but 
as we approached the more populated areas we noticed knots of 
sullen-faced people at street corners and along the pavements. 
Suddenly groups of urchins, urged on by their elders, scooped 
mud and stones from the gutters and hurled them at us. Very 
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little damage was done and nobody was hurt, but like schoolboys 
the world over we gloried in the excitement. 

The day did end in bloodshed, though the violence did not 
touch us—I was then a boarder in St Mary's High School, Bombay, 
a Jesuit institution which at that time was under the control of a 
Spanish order—except through one of the younger Spanish 
novitiates who was held up in his car by a hostile mob. His solar 
topi was snatched from his head, but he managed to gesticulate 
his way through the crowd to a Catholic school on Malabar Hill, 
and I still recall his telescopic account of the episode which some 
of my companions mimicked for days: 

T, motor car, full speed to the Malabar.' 

There was widespread rioting and arson for three days, and 
in the police firing which followed over fifty people were killed 
and nearly four hundred injured. Gandhi tried in vain to quiet 
the mob's fury. 'The swaraj (freedom) I have witnessed during 
the past three days has stunk in my nostrils,' he lamented. He 
went on a fast for five days until order was restored. He was 
expiating the sins of the people—and perhaps his own mistakes. 
India's independence, and Gandhi's death soon afterwards, was 
then a little over twenty-five years away. Those twenty-five years 
marked the twilight of British rule in India, but neither the raj 
nor the ruled seemed aware that the sun of the empire was setting. 

The British in India belong to my childhood and youth and 
to the thirteen years after my return from England in 1934 when 
the raj was drawing to its close. Yet the spirit of British rule in 
India in the forty years I witnessed it from inside the country 
and out did not, to my mind, alter greatly. Perhaps that was its 
tragedy: the outward manifestations of empire ran to a pattern 
and grew fossilized with age and usage. Accounts of British social 
life in India frc^m the seventeenth century, when the first English 
merchants received permission to settle for trade, differ very little 
basically from accounts of British social life in India in the last 
decade of Queen Victoria's protracted reign. In his memoirs the 
late Aga Khan writes of dinner in Windsor Castle with the Queen 
when she was seventy-nine. Were British senior officials and 
representatives, she asked, civil, or were they wanting in manners 
towards the Indian princes and gentry? The hoi poUoi evidently 
did not concern Her Majesty. And a story is told, not altogether 
apocryphal, of the gruesome days following the partition of 
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India in 1947, when a train with refugees jam-packed inside 
compartments and holding on to the roofs drew in at a railway 
station somewhere between the newly-defined frontiers of India 
and Pakistan. The only foreigners were two Britons travelling in 
an official capacity. One exclaimed to the other, 'Nobody else on 
this train but us, old boy.' 

Though outw'ard constitutional forms changed over the years 
of British rule the inner political core remained substantially the 
same. The peak of empire in India had reached its climax under 
Lord Curzon almost a decade before I was born. Curzon believed 
that the justification of empire was justice and his concept of 
empire was based on Victorian paternalism. But four years after 
the Queen's death neither justice nor paternalism was enough 
in India. The nationalism of the new middle class was already 
colliding with the old notion of empire. Yet when Lord Linlithgow 
came to India as viceroy thirty-one years later, he came with an 
idea of empire very little different from Curzon's. Linlithgow's 
viceroyalty also spanned seven years and, like Curzon, he was 
distant and imperious. Sharing Curzon's ability as an adminis¬ 
trator but lacking the spark and drive which had enabled his 
predecessor to make the bureaucratic machine work as it had 
never functioned before, he also inherited Curzon's distrust and 
contempt for the Indian National Congress. He failed to 
understand Gandhi or Nehru or, for that matter, Jinnah, whom 
he thought of only as a useful counterpoise to the Congress, 
because the very concept of Asian nationalism was beyond him. 
The only loyalty he understood was loyalty to the British Crown. 

But if the spirit of British rule did not change in the forty 
years I lived with it, the pattern of administration did. This was 
inevitable with the pressures of nationalism and the growing 
infiltration of Indians into the apparatus of government, includ¬ 
ing the armed services. Indians had been permitted to enter the 
Covenanted Civil Service since Queen Victoria's proclamation 
of 1858, after the Mutiny, but the first Indian did not do so until 
1863. He was a Bengali, Satyendranath Tagore, a brother of the 
poet, Rabindranath. Thereafter, until the end of the First World 
War, came a tbin trickle, though by 1915 no more than five per 
cent of the service was Indian. And the bar to Indians receiving 
full commissions in the army was not removed until 20 August 
1917 when Edwin Montague was Secretary of State for India. Ten 
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years later the Skeen Committee recommended accelerating 
the process of Indianizing the officer cadre, which had begun 
cautiously around 1921, and suggested the establishment of an 
Indian equivalent to Sandhurst. 

So by 1927 when I left for England the process of Indianization 
was under way. In 1934 when I returned it had gathered momen¬ 
tum, though very slowly in the army: whereas about fifty percent 
of the Indian Civil Service was Indian at the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the highest military rank held by a combatant 
Indian soldier in 1939 was that of lieutenant colonel. 

But Indianization of the services had long ceased to be the 
nationalists' prime objective. With Gandhi's advent into politics 
in 1918 it was no longer a question of more official jobs for 
Indians. It was a question of replacing a foreign administration 
with a national government. 

As a boy of nine or ten in school in Poona 1 was no more 
interested in politics than were my companions, until our ultra¬ 
loyalist headmaster unwittingly kindled our interest and 
curiosity. He came solemnly to our classroom one day and 
impressed on us that nobody should mention or discuss Dr Annie 
Besant. We were intrigued. Who was Dr Annie Besant? And why 
should we not talk about her? We had never heard of her, but we 
soon discovered that she was an Englishwoman who stood for 
Indian freedom and had been interned by the Governor of 
Madras, Lord Pentland. Nothing was more calculated to make 
the pack of us politically conscious. 

It was about this time that I first heard of Gandhi and of Tilak, 
a renowned nationalist leader from Maharashtra. I remember the 
day Tilak died in Bombay in August 1920. Poona is the heartland 
of Maharashtra and while at school there I was living with some 
relatives of my father. The day Tilak died the servant who went 
to market every morning returned to say the bazaar was closed. 
Maharashtra had gone into mourning. 

Of Gandhi in those years I learned largely from what I 
overheard of the conversation of my elders. He had returned to 
India from South Africa in 1915, thirty years after the founding 
of the Congress and thirty-two years before the achievement of 
independence; but he was not to be an active force in Indian 
politics until 1918, which must have been about the time I first 
heard him discussed. It is curious that in an Indian Christian 
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household, such as that in which I lived, Gandhi should have 
been reverenced for the same reason for which the Hindus held 
him in high regard—his renunciation of the things of the world. 
Christians are not noted for renunciation. 

I can recall Gandhi's first civil disobedience campaign in 
April 1919, perhaps because it culminated in the holocaust of 
Jallianwalla Bagh at Amritsar. A detachment of Gurkhas and 
Baluchis with two armoured cars under the command of General 
Dyer fired into a densely packed crowd of men, women and 
children assembled for a political meeting. Official estimates 
placed the number of killed at 379 and the number of wounded 
around 1,200. Dyer's troops, according to his own account, fired 
1,605 rounds until their ammunition was exhausted. 

Emotionally Jallianwalla Bagh marks a more durable water¬ 
shed in the relationship between Britain and India than any of 
Gandhi's non-cooperation campaigns. The bubble of paternalism 
was pricked. We discussed it avidly at school and felt horror, 
frustration and rage. Home later on holiday I listened to my 
parents talking about it with their Indian friends. My father, a 
mild-tempered man, was almost speechless with indignation on 
reading in a newspaper of the presentation of a gold sword to 
General Dyer by 'the Ladies of England.' 

In his autobiography Nehru describes how, some months after 
the Jallianwalla Bagh tragedy, he travelled by the night train from 
Amritsar to Delhi, and was kept awake by a red-faced British 
general talking to a British colleague. The general, clad 'in 
pyjamas with bright pink stripes' declaimed at the top of his voice 
on how he had dealt with a crowd of natives in Amritsar. It was 
Dyer exulting over Jallianwalla. 

Imperialism, when it cannot rule by a system of shifts and 
compromises, can only impose its authority by force. If in 
Gandhi's later campaigns of civil disobedience the raj did not 
use a preponderant measure of force it is not because it developed 
a sudden tenderness for Indian nationalism but because the 
backlash of Jallianwalla Bagh deterred it: another massacre would 
have meant a countrywide conflagration and the use of perpetual 
force to hold India down. 

What is more, the armed forces were no longer the passive 
instruments of policy they had once seemed. In 1930 in the 
isolated North West Frontier Province in Peshawar the 'Frontier 
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Gandhi', Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, led a civil disobedience 
movement in support of the Mahatma's campaigns. A company 
of Hindu Garhwali soldiers were ordered to fire on the Muslim 
Red Shirts. They refused, and were later sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment. The experience shook the British. Much 
later, in February 1946, the Indian Navy mutinied at its base in 
Bombay, jettisoning its British officers and steaming out of 
harbour with its guns trained on the city, and the raj suffered an 
even more traumatic shock. It could rely no longer on the loyalty 
of the armed forces—a fact frankly acknowledged by Lord 
Mountbatten in the conclusion to his report on the last viceroyalty, 
submitted to His Majesty's Government in September 1948. It 
seemed, he sombrely states, 'that the only possible alternative to 
quick transfer of power was to reopen recruitment of British 
officials to the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police, and to bring 
in a large number of British Army Divisions to hold down the 
country' 

This change in Britain's attitude had not come easily. The 
spirit of the raj had been based on the conviction of its 
permanence, and Linlithgow had been able to relinquish the 
viceroyalty in 1943 with a concept of empire basically no different 
from that of Curzon when he arrived in India in 1898 because 
the durability of the raj was never in doubt in the minds of either. 
If power was to be transferred to the Indians, a thought which 
never entered Curzon's head but might occasionally have 
occurred to Linlithgow, it had to be on British terms within the 
framework of Indo-British collaboration. There was no question 
of introducing any system of democratic control. Even the Cripps 
proposals of April 1942, made under the stress of the Japanese 
military threat to India, did not provide for any change in the 
character and status of the government under the direction of 
the viceroy. 

In July 1945 the first post-war general election in Britain voted 
Churchill and the Conservatives out of office, and returned 
Labour by a large majority. The political mood in Britain had 
changed dramatically: far from insisting on the permanence of 
the British link, the Labour Government under Attlee was eager 
to hasten India to independence. A Cabinet Mission visited India, 
and Attlee announced on 20 February 1947, that the British would 
withdraw not later than June 1948. Wavell was replaced by 
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Mountbatten. A great-grandson of Queen Victoria was to be 
the chief instrument in liquidating the raj. 

What brought about this cataclysmic change? When Lin¬ 
lithgow left India nobody could have visualized that India would 
be independent within less than five years. Gandhi and the entire 
Congress Working Committee had been summarily put under 
detention in August 1942, following the Quit India resolution 
passed in open session by the Congress in Bombay. Yet almost 
exactly five years later India was free. Constitutionally the British 
Government at the end of the war was not bound by its wartime 
commitments (the Cripps proposals and the Wavell offer) since 
both had in effect been rejected by the Congress and the Muslim 
League. But the new postwar Britain was weary of empire. The 
strain of holding down India for another decade after the stresses 
of six years of war was too daunting. 

Had the Tories been returned to power in July 1945, it is 
almost certain that Churchill, who still maintained his imperialist 
stance, would not have set about liquidating the empire. How¬ 
ever, in post-war Britain, Churchill had become an anachronism, 
out of step with the vast majority of British youth. Many of these 
had been stationed in India and on its borders during the war 
and had come to see the continued political subjugation of India 
as inconsistent with the preservation of the freedom they were 
fighting for. It was inconceivable that the majority of servicemen 
who voted Labour into office would willingly have returned to 
India to hold her down. 

I came across some of them in my capacity as a war corres¬ 
pondent for The Times of India in Bombay. I was struck by the 
difference between the young British wartime recruits and the 
old koi hais; the young Britons, fresh from England, talked a 
language very different from that of the mildewed British 
bureaucrats, box-wallahs, and British officers of the Indian army. 
I had been back in India only five years since returning from 
England, yet I could sense the gulf separating these young Britons 
from their compatriots who had spent even a few years in India, 
and who had unconsciously imbibed the artificial inhibitions, 
restraints and prejudices which the notion of empire, with its 
Freudian relationship between ruler and ruled, breeds. They were 
free from any air of condescension, cloaked or assertive, and the 
undisguised political hostility of the educated Indians they met 
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genuinely took them aback, coming as they had with the notion 
that the paternal raj was widely popular with the natives. 

For nearly two hundred years the British raj had ground its 
slow inexorable way. The First World War hastened the pace 
of progress but did not materially alter the nexus of Indo- 
British relations. Power was still vested in the hands of the 
rulers. The effect of the Second World War was eruptive, ending 
in a denouement which nobody, neither Indian nor British, could 
have foreseen five years before. India was literally hustled into 
independence by a Labour Government in Whitehall and a 
viceroy of the blood royal in New Delhi. In February 1947 Attlee 
had set the deadline for independence in June of the following 
year. By an unparalleled display of one-upmanship Mountbatten 
succeeded in advancing the date to August 1947. Independence 
took India by surprise. 

Mountbatten has been criticized in some quarters for forc¬ 
ing the pace. What else could he have done? As the wise elder 
statesman, C. Rajagopalachari, later Governor-General of India, 
dryly observed: 'If Mountbatten had not transferred power 
when he did there might have been no power to transfer' Perhaps 
this would have suited the book of some diehards. Mountbatten 
himself summed up the situation in a terse nautical simile: 'India 
in March 1947,' he said, 'was a ship on fire in mid-ocean with 
ammunition in the hold.' 

The triangle within whose three corners the British, Hindus 
and Muslims were caught had by then become highly combust¬ 
ible. The partition killings were grisly enough but they were at 
least localised. Had they not been territorially contained, the 
whole of India would have gone up in flames. 

It must be said to their credit that in their moment of victory 
the British were more magnanimous than many in India had 
believed them capable of being, and that if they had to partition 
India in the process it was their tragedy as much as ours, and I 
could never bring myself to the belief that it was their crime alone. 

After forty years of British rule, I have lived through nearly a 
quarter of a century in independent India. A quarter of a century 
is a microscopic slice in the history of a land whose culture 
and perhaps religion go back to the Indus valley civilization of 
Mohenjodaro, which dates from around 3000 BC; yet already the 
era that was dominated by Gandhi and Nehru is slipping away. 
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Gandhi, though a strong non-conformist on certain aspects 
of orthodox Hinduism like untouchability, was imbued with what 
one might call the Hindu spirit. While functioning at times as 
an iconoclast his way of life was rooted in the traditions of 
his country and people, and in that sense he filled the Indian 
atmosphere with ideas which were intrinsically Hindu. On the 
other hand, there was nothing typically Hindu in Nehru's out¬ 
look or politics. He approached politics, as also economics, with 
the mind of an educated, thoughtful, modern, forward-looking 
Indian. Though aware and proud of his Hindu heritage he liked 
to describe himself as an agnostic, and treated Gandhi's religious 
observance with scant reverence. 1 remember an incident some¬ 
where around June 1945, shortly after Nehru was released from 
jail to attend the conference in Simla summoned by the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavell, when he came to Bombay to attend a meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee and I met him briefly. Having 
known him for some years I asked him whether we could not 
have a longer chat. Nehru frowned, 'The trouble is that I am 
besieged and surrounded by people here,' he said. Suddenly he 
smiled, 'I know what. Meet me when Bapu holds his evening 
prayers today. I never attend them if I can help it.' 

I have often heard it said that India was exceptionally 
fortunate in having successively two such outstanding men as 
Gandhi and Nehru to lead the country through the crucial phases 
between political dependence and independence. Superficially 
the comment is understandable and justified. But a country 
pays a heavy price when it mortgages its mind to one man. When 
it does it in succession to two men whose ideas on politico- 
economic matters differ so radically at vital points, it is self- 
evident that the country is beginning to lose its capacity for 
independent thinking and will accept any carrot or reconcile itself 
to any stick. What disquieted those watching the metamorphosis 
from the Gandhian era to the Nehru period was how easily 
the sworn Congress bondsmen of the Mahatma shifted their 
allegiance to a man whose policies often ran counter to the 
teachings and thinking of their master. Had these men no minds 
of their own? 

Scrutinizing events after Nehru's death I have often felt that 
the New Class of ministers, politicians and bureaucrats jettisoned 
Gandhi's political and economic ideas within a decade of his 
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death largely because they wanted to hold on to the perquisites 
of power which had descended like manna from heaven into their 
outstretched hands. They were, as Milovan Djilas pointed out in 
relation to Yugoslavia, the New Class of commissars who as they 
grew stronger made the party weaker. This is what is happening 
with the Congress in India today. The yogi who was Gandhi is 
lost among the commissars of the New Class. 



INDIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 


H istory and legend will grow round the 15th of August 1947, 
as that date marks a milestone in the world's march towards 
democracy. In the drama of a people rebuilding and transforming 
themselves, it is a significant date. The night of India's subjection 
has been long, full of fateful portents and silent prayers of men 
for the dawn of freedom. For this day sacrifices have been made 
and there have been weepings and sorrows, haunting spectres 
of hunger and death. Steadily through the night the sentinels 
have kept watch; the lights have been burning bright and now 
the dawn which breaks the night of ages has come. 

That this transition from subjection of freedom should have 


From statement broadcast by All India Radio on August 15, 1947 
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been effected by democratic procedure is an occasion as happy 
as it is unique. In the House of Commons Mr. Attlee spoke with 
obvious pride of this courageous act of abnegation. It is the first 
instance, he said, when an Imperial power voluntarily transferred 
its authority to a subject people whom it had ruled with force 
and firmness for nearly two centuries. In the past, empires were 
liquidated either by pressure near the centre as in Rome, or by 
exhaustion as in Spain, or by military defeat as in the case of the 
Axis powers. For deliberate surrender of authority there is no 
parallel except in the American withdrawal from the Philippines 
or perhaps the British withdrawal from South Africa, though all 
these are very different in scale and circumstances. To a strong 
people nothing can even be harder than to do something which 
is likely to be attributed to motives of weakness or cowardice. If 
the British decided to quit India we may agree that it is due not 
so much to a sense of weakness as to an unwillingness to use the 
methods of blood and steel. They listened to the demand of the 
Indian people and by an act of courageous statesmanship blotted 
out the memory of past ill-will and friction. 

We on our side have added a glorious chapter to the history 
of the world by furnishing an instance where a subject race 
has won its freedom by opposing patience to fury, quietness of 
spirit to bureaucratic tyranny. Gandhi and those who followed 
him participated in the long battle of India's freedom with clean 
weapons and civilised dignity. They have won the struggle 
without leaving behind any hatred or bitterness of spirit. The 
appointment of Lord Mountbatten as the Governor General of 
India illustrates the spirit of friendliness and understanding that 
prevails between erstwhile enemies. Anew era in British Indian 
history is thus opened as the fruit of a century of effort and 
struggle, and it will go down as the most outstanding event in 
living memory. 

There is, however, a shadow over our rejoicings, a sadness 
in our hearts, for the independence we dreamed of and fought 
for has not come to us. Such is the perversity of things that the 
Swaraj of our dreams at the moment of its attainment has slipped 
through our fingers. A divided India will continue to be depen¬ 
dent unless the two Dominions establish friendly relations and 
work for common interests. The extent of our disappointment 
is reflected in the satisfaction of the Tories in England. While 
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Churchill characterised the Cabinet Mission Report as a 
'melancholy document' and the declaration to quit as a 'scuttle' 
from India, he gave enthusiastic support to the present plan, thus 
indicating that it implements the Conservative policy for India. 

At a time when the States of the world are moving towards 
large groups, we are throwing away the one advantage of political 
and economic unity which British rule brought to this country. 
When the new conditions demand economic planning on a 
continental scale, we are reverting to a divided India. Whether 
India will be safer with two armies than with one remains to 
be seen. 

If our leaders graciously took up the responsibility for the 
decision to divide the country, it is because they found no other 
alternative acceptable to the different parties. By a succession of 
acts of surrender we found ourselves in a position from which 
division was the only way out. 

India has had Englishmen of different varieties, Englishmen 
who came here for a hundred different reasons, priests and nuns, 
merchants and adventurers, soldiers and diplomats, statesmen 
and idealists. They marched and fought in it, bought and sold in 
it, plotted and profited in it. But the greatest of them wished to 
raise India's social and economic standards and political status. 
They worked for the welfare of the people and the modernisation 
of the country. But the small-minded amongst them worked with 
sinister objectives. When separate communal electorates were 
conceded. Lady Minto refers to a letter received from an important 
official: "I must send your Excellency a line to say that a very big 
thing has happened today. A work of statesmanship that will 
affect India and Indian history for many a long year. It is nothing 
less than the pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining 
the ranks of the seditious opposition." Separate electorates 
intensified communal consciousness and created such an 
atmosphere of mistrust and hostility as to arouse the demand for 
Pakistan. 

We cannot attribute all our troubles to the British. We have 
lent ourselves to the policy of separatism. We have been ready 
victims of it. Unless we cure ourselves of our national faults of 
character we cannot rebuild a united India. What faces us is not 
so much a political division as a psychological split. India today 
is not in a normal condition. The accumulated mistrusts and 
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tensions will take time to subside. If freedom is to be a positive, 
dynamic, liberating force it must manifest itself in tolerance 
for each other's views, truths, beliefs. Because the country is 
divided we should not delude ourselves that the crisis is past. 
Immediate relaxation of tension is not enough. 

Though our hearts be laden with sorrow, we must put our 
country on its way to progress. The Indian body politic is no more. 
But the Indian body historic lives on, no matter how absent- 
minded and divided against itself and unaware of its own 
existence. Political divisions are not permanent. Cultural and 
spiritual ties are more enduring. We must foster them with care 
and reverence. Islam spread in India by conversion—not immi¬ 
gration. Ninety per cent of the Muslims belong to the same social 
and ethnic stock, inherit the same culture, inhabit the same 
territory and possess the same habits and modes of belief. We 
must develop unity by a slow process of education, patient 
consideration and eventual realisation that the issues which led 
to the partition are in fact already obsolete. The cure for 
communalism lies in first curing the evils of poverty, ill health, 
illiteracy, agricultural and industrial backwardness. If these 
are controlled, communal differences are not likely to remain 
seriously provocative. Between the two parts of Pakistan the 
Dominion of India lies and Pakistan must enter into some 
relationship with this Dominion in the matter of communications. 
On the question of Indonesia the two Dominions have a common 
policy. On many other matters the geographical situation will 
demand a common foreign policy. The development of water, 
power and transport will require joint action. Thus we can 
promote the real unity of the country by the co-operation of the 
two Dominions for mutual welfare, by the free intercourse among 
their inhabitants and by the defence of common ideals. Fervid 
speeches and resolutions will not do. The language of anger never 
helps. Patience and understanding are the need of the hour. 

There must be a sense of exhilaration when we feel that we 
are our own masters, that we can decide our own future. We may 
make mistakes—grave, perhaps avoidable—but all these are 
nothing in comparison with the stimulus that comes from 
freedom. The existing conditions are a challenge to our com¬ 
petence and wisdom. The greatest calamity will be when power 
outstrips ability. Let it not be said that when the test came we 
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were found unequal. We have not gained the Promised Land. We 
have to work to clear the way for it. The path is long and arduous. 
It may be through blood and tears, toil and suffering. The people 
will conquer in the end. Some of us may not live to see it but we 
can foresee it. 

A civilisation is not something solid and external. It is the 
people's dream, their imaginative interpretation of human 
existence, their perception of the mystery of human life. Our 
distracted human nerves call for a purpose larger than that which 
castes and communities provide, a purpose which will release 
us from our pettiness. Bearing ourselves humbly before God, 
conscious that we serve an unfolding purpose, let us brace 
ourselves to the task and so bear ourselves in this great hour of 
our history as worthy servants of the ageless spirit of India. 




India in the World 




INDIA TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

W E have our particular problems in India. But we also share 
the major problems of a world which, for all its tremendous 
advance, appears to be losing faith in itself. For the present, 
in India, we are rightly absorbed in economic progress. Five 
Year Plans, and a tremendous effort to raise our people's living 
standards. All this is essential and a pre-requisite for any other 
type of advance. But a doubt creeps into our minds. Is this by 
itself enough or is something else to be added on to it? The Welfare 
State is a worthwhile ideal, but it may well be rather drab, 
and the examples of States which have achieved that objective 
bring out new problems and difficulties, which are not solved by 

From the Azad Memorial Lecture, 1959, published in book form under the 
title India Today and Tomorrow, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi 
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material advance alone or by a mechanical civilisation. Religion 
has played an important part in supplying some essential needs 
of human nature. But that type of religion has wreakened its hold 
and is unable to meet the onslaught of science and rationalism. 
Whether religion is necessary or not, a certain faith in a worth¬ 
while ideal is essential to give substance to our lives and to hold 
us together. We have to have a sense of purpose beyond the 
material and physical demands of our daily lives. 

Socialism and Communism attempt to give this sense of 
purpose, but they have tended to develop dogmas of their own. 
Communists have become the metaphysicians of the present 
age. 

F:!very society tries to find an equilibrium. Sometimes this is 
through conflict, sometimes by a deliberate or unconscious 
attempt to achieve harmony. A primitive society which does not 
change much, lives in a rut, and thus has an equilibrium at a low 
level. A dynamic society produces tensions in the individual as 
well as in the community. If this is true, then the present tensions 
in the world indicate a tremendous dynamism, a striving for a 
new equilibrium and a new dimension in human existence. That 
should hearten us if there was not an ever present fear that the 
weapons of the nuclear age might annihilate mankind. 

We must look to the future and work for it purposively and 
with faith and vigour; at the same time we must keep our past 
inheritance and derive sustenance from it. Change is essential, 
but continuity is also necessary. The future has to be built on the 
foundations laid in the past and the present. To deny the past 
and break with it completely is to uproot ourselves and, sapless, 
dry up. It was the virtue of Gandhiji to keep his feet firmly planted 
in the rich traditions of our race and our soil and, at the same 
time, to function on the revolutionary plane. 

International affairs are dominated today by the conflict 
between the Western Powers and the Communist Powers, more 
particularly by the rivalry between the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union. And yet, in spite of the manifest differences, 
there is an amazing similarity between these two Super-Powers. 
They have both developed a high degree of industrial and 
mechanical civilisation; they believe in the ever-growing power 
of the machine and its capacity to solve human problems. Both 
their peoples are friendly and hospitable and attached to peace. 
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The real difference today is between the developed countries and 
those that are still under-developed. To these latter has come the 
realisation that only through scientific and industrial growth can 
they achieve any kind of progress or get rid of the tremendous 
material ills that they suffer from. To that end they strive, with 
more or less success, for the task is a hard one. 

In Europe, an economic revolution preceded a real political 
revolution, and so when the latter came, certain resources had 
been built up by economic changes. In Asia, political revolution 
came first, followed immediately by demands for social better¬ 
ment, which could not easily be fulfilled because of economic 
backwardness and lack of resources. The problems of under¬ 
developed countries were different from those that had already 
been industrialised and had built up an apparatus for large-scale 
production. It is obvious that these under-developed countries 
could not go through the long processes which had industrialised 
Europe and America. There was constant social pressure which 
might well upset the political fabric unless the people were 
given something to satisfy their longings. Then there was also 
the pressure of rapidly growing populations which consumed 
whatever greater production was made, leaving little room for 
saving or investment for further advance. The basic problem thus 
became one of how in an under-developed and poverty-stricken 
country, surpluses could be created for investment and greater 
production. Every such attempt meant a greater burden on the 
masses. And yet, those very masses claimed relief from their 
existing burdens. 

Coercive methods could be employed. But, in the final ana¬ 
lysis, even coercion cannot go far in the case of masses of people 
unless it is allied to hope for the future. Thus, essentially, 
incentives for greater effort had in any event to be provided, and 
some realisable objective had to be placed before the people which 
gave them this hope for the future. That future could not be 
too distant. In a democratic society, everything depends on its 
capacity to rouse the people to greater effort by offering hope 
and incentives, as well as a progressive amelioration of their lot. 

Among the under-developed countries, India is perhaps more 
advanced than most others. During the last few years, there 
has been definite progress made in building up a base for 
industrialisation, in improving agriculture, and advancing 
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education and health. But, above all, she has had the advantage 
of the ideals and objectives and disciplines built up by the national 
movement which brought independence. 

Nationalism is still the strongest force in Asia. The growth 
of this nationalism in Asia is obvious. But, even in Europe, it is 
becoming more and more apparent. There was the terrible 
nationalism associated with Fascism and Nazism. While that 
threat was countered, an aggressive nationalism, though of a 
milder type, still influences the policies of many countries. In 
many countries of Europe, this is evident in greater or lesser 
degree. This trend is co-existent with an opposite one towards 
supranational unity as represented by efforts to develop a 
common market and many common institutions. 

Even in Communist countries, nationalism is in evidence. The 
Soviet Union, greatly influenced by Marxist ideas and their 
subsequent variations, has also a strong nationalist element. In 
the other countries of Eastern Europe, the force of nationalism is 
obvious. Even in China, Communism bases itself on nationalism. 
It might be said that the strength of Communism, wherever it is 
in practice, is partly due to its association with the national spirit. 
Where the two are dissociated. Communism is relatively weak, 
except in so far as it embodies the discontent that exists in under¬ 
developed and poverty-stricken countries. 

The nationalist urge, in countries which are still under foreign 
domination, necessarily takes the form of a struggle for indepen¬ 
dence. In strong and independent countries, it tends to some 
extent towards expansionism, though it is somewhat checked by 
opposing tendencies. 

Thus we see today a clash between impulses towards a larger 
integration, such as in Europe and elsewhere, and the centri¬ 
fugal forces representing traditional nationalism. The great 
development of science and technology and, more particularly, 
communications, presses more and more towards larger inte¬ 
grations. And it may be presumed that in this, as in other matters, 
science, representing the basic facts of modern life, will win in 
the end. The real danger comes from nationalist conflicts which 
may lead to war. 

The possibility of such a conflict is increased by the cold 
war between the major ideologies in the world today. And yet, 
behind this supposed conflict of ideologies lies the political 
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rivalry of great nations, each afraid of the other. There are basic 
differences in outlook and economic doctrine as well as in the 
domain of liberty and the State between the Communist countries 
and those that are not Communist. These differences have already 
lessened somewhat and will probably continue to lessen, and the 
gap between the two, though it appears to be broad and deep, 
will diminish. It is not so much ideology which is changing 
human life, but the growth of science and technology which are 
constantly moulding social and economic structures. Function 
influences form. This is so in architecture. It is equally so 
ultimately in social structures, the form of the structure following 
its function. Science and technology are constantly changing 
functions, and so the social structure has necessarily to adapt its 
form to these new functions. 

Thus, the essential and most revolutionary factor in modern 
life is not a particular ideology, but technological advance. Where 
technological change is slow, the old forms continue. An under¬ 
developed and backward community has backward forms and 
social structure which do not allow it to fit in with the modern 
age of science. But the facts of life cannot be denied and change 
must come, bringing other consequences in its train. 

We see the effects of rapid technological changes more 
especially in young men and women today. Parents and educators 
and social workers are troubled because of the divergence 
between young people and adults. The patterns of behaviour 
which were held by the adults are no longer accepted, and there 
is a tendency to criminality, alcoholism, destructiveness, 
eroticism, in addition to a cynical and negative attitude towards 
life and work. In a world of constant change and without any 
assurance or certainty, the hedonistic principles of life have a 
strong appeal. The continuity of national culture is threatened 
and a tendency towards social disintegration becomes evident. 

This is perhaps an extreme view and not quite a just estimate 
of what is happening today. But there can be no doubt that these 
tendencies are present, more so in the developed and advanced 
societies than in India or other under-developed countries. But 
it is important to note them because similar forces are likely to 
affect our life too. Perhaps, all this is a necessary consequence of 
an age of rapid transition, and a new base of civilisation, fitting 
in with technology, will be gradually created, and with it will 
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develop new ideologies, new forms of collective life and, indeed, 
a broader philosophy of life. 

Internationally, the major question today is that of world 
peace. This involves an attempt to solve the great problems and 
disputes which afflict us. How a solution may come, it is not for 
me to say. But I think we should be clear in our minds as to the 
means we adopt and the way we tread to find the solution. It is 
often said that the choice today is between war, involving almost 
total annihilation, and some peaceful solution of these problems. 
If these are the alternatives, then the choice is clear. Having made 
that choice, it should follow that everything that adds to the 
tensions of the world has to be avoided. We must come to the 
firm conclusion that war today must be ruled out, for it does not 
even promise victory or the fruits of victory. To live on the verge 
of war and to practise brinkmanship is, therefore, the absence of 
wisdom. Even though we may differ from each other, we must 
refrain from angry criticisms and condemnations; we must realise 
that it is absurd for any one group to call half the world evil or 
dominated by evil. It is easy to criticise the capitalist world or 
the communist world, but both have great virtues if they have 
also many failings, and both tend to move in the same direction 
inspite of their inner conflicts, and both are governed by the 
advance of science and technology. The only course open is for 
us to accept the world as it is and develop toleration for each 
other. The old conflicts of mutually exclusive religions gradually 
ended after bloody wars and a new toleration grew up. There is 
no reason why toleration should also not grow up between rival 
economic and social theories. Ultimately the facts of life will 
decide and influence both. It should be open to each country to 
develop in its own way, learning from others, and not being 
imposed on by them. In this way, each ideology will influence 
the other and be influenced by it. 

Racialism still exists in varying degrees in many countries, 
but it is generally condemned. Only in the Union of South Africa 
it is the accepted philosophy of the State. It is clear that this is a 
terrible source of conflict and as it involves domination in its 
worst form, it must produce bitterness and strong reactions. 
To leave this conflict to be decided by methods of violence is a 
counsel of despair, apart from the disastrous consequences which 
this would brihg in its train. It may be that world opinion against 
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racialism will become so strong that no country or group will be 
able to advocate it or practise it. 

Imperialism or colonialism, whatever form it may take, is also 
completely out of place today in the world and is a source 
of conflict. It exists still in many places and its philosophies 
influence many minds. But it is a discredited creed and is 
everywhere on the defensive. The policy must therefore be to 
bring about the end of racialism and imperialism and leave 
countries to work out their own destinies. This might lead to 
disorder and chaos in some countries, but that will be limited 
and not affect larger areas, and will probably right itself after a 
while. What is wrong and leads to dangerous consequences today 
is the attempt of one country to impose its will on another. 

Military alliances and the cold war, whatever their justi¬ 
fication in the past, lead today to insecurity and fear of war. They 
prevent the normal development of countries and vitiate the 
atmosphere of the world. So long as there is a cold war, there will 
be no toleration. Instead of undeveloped countries being helped 
to grow and raise standards, military considerations come into 
play and often political regimes which are reactionary and disliked 
by the people are bolstered up, thus adding further to insecurity. 

It is unrealistic to suggest that the troubles, conflicts and 
passions of the world can be removed by some magic wand or 
pious phrases. But it is totally realistic to recommend a course of 
action which tends to lessen tensions and ultimately does away 
with the probability of conflict. Essentially this course of action 
is a new mental approach, followed by political and economic 
policies in line with it. The Panchsheel or the Five Principles, 
about which so much has been said, offer that approach but this 
approach can only be real if there is a change of mind and spirit 
and not merely the bandying of words which have lost meaning. 
Peace is not a physical abstention from war, but an attempt to 
create a climate of peace all over the world. 

In India we have attempted to follow this policy in inter¬ 
national affairs though I cannot say that we have always been 
successful in doing so. Foreign policies depend ultimately on 
internal conditions and developments. Internal progress for us, 
therefore, becomes essential if we are to play any effective part 
in world affairs. It is even more essential, of course, for our own 
well-being. 
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It is not possible to solve the problems of the nuclear age 
with the conventional approaches of yesterday. Neither in politics 
nor in economics can those conventional ideas yield satisfactory 
results. We see the lack of wisdom in carrying on a cold war with 
all its accompaniment of fear and hatred, when it is evident that 
this increases the dangers to humanity and cannot possibly lead 
to a solution. Nuclear tests are carried on even when eminent 
scientists tell us that each such test has very harmful consequences 
in the present and for future generations. Why then are these 
out-of-date policies pursued which have neither logic nor reason 
behind them, apart from any moral principle? One would expect 
an immediate and unanimous decision to stop all nuclear tests 
and to proceed with a progressive reduction of armaments. Fear 
will prevent any kind of unilateral step, but reason should bring 
about bilateral arrangements which are to the advantage of every 
country. 

This same argument applies to economic theories and 
approaches. There is little understanding of the dangers inherent 
in a world largely consisting of mass poverty with a relatively 
few affluent countries favourably circumstanced. If it is urgently 
necessary for the under-developed countries to raise their 
standards, it is equally necessary, from their own point of view, 
for the richer countries to speed up this process. These problems 
of today belong to a new world and cannot be solved by the 
application of old-world methods. 

It is a tragedy that colossal sums of money should be spent 
on armaments to the great detriment of social advance in the 
world. It is an even greater tragedy that the climate of fear and 
unreason should continue when the way to understanding 
is open. Understanding does not come through the military 
approach which can only lead to more fear and tension. I am not 
blaming any particular country because, to a greater or lesser 
extent, all countries are in the grip of this climate of fear and 
cannot wholly disentangle themselves from it. All we can do is 
to try our utmost to change this climate in our own relations with 
other countries. 

In the early days of capitalism, and, indeed to a large extent 
even now, the greatest stress was laid on production. That was 
necessary then. But it became increasingly evident that 
production by itself does not solve our problems or lead to 
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happiness and contentment. The .passion for riches, for 
acquisition, for more and more wealth tends to corrupt and to 
create jealousies and conflicts. If the objective aimed at is social 
balance in a community or in the world at large, production by 
itself does not achieve it. Indeed, it tends to create greater 
imbalances. Thus the problem of equitable distribution and the 
right use of what is produced becomes important. In the final 
analysis, what is required is the wisdom how to live and make 
the most of life for oneself and for the community. Economic 
policy can no longer be considered as some interpretation 
of Nature's law apart from human considerations or moral 
issues. 

Poverty is a degradation, and the obvious reaction is get rid 
of it. To talk of freedom in poverty is almost a contradiction in 
terms. Worst of all, poverty tends to become self-perpetuating. 
But too much wealth and affluence, whether in an individual or 
a society, also has its attendant evils which are becoming evident 
today. The mere piling up of material riches may lead to an 
emptiness in the inner life of man. 

The socialist approach is certainly an economic one, but it 
tries to take into consideration these other factors also. There is a 
danger that socialism, while leading to affluence and even 
equitable distribution, may still miss some of the significant 
features of life. It is largely for this reason that stress becomes 
necessary on the individual. 

In India our problems today are essentially of economic devel¬ 
opment and higher standards of living. We have deliberately laid 
down as our objective a socialist pattern of society, though we 
have not precisely defined it. I think it is desirable to avoid precise 
definitions because they tend to become dogmas and slogans 
which come in the way of clear thinking in a world which is 
rapidly changing. But too much vagueness also comes in the way 
of effective action. There have to be, therefore, definite goals and 
some clear notions as to how to reach them. 

India today presents a very mixed picture of hope and 
anguish, of remarkable advances and at the same time of inertia, 
of a new spirit and also the dead hand of the past and of privilege, 
of an overall and growing unity and many disruptive tendencies. 
Withal there is a great vitality and a ferment in people's minds 
and activities. 
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It is a remarkable thing that a country and a people rooted in 
the remote past, who have shown so much resistance to change 
in the past, should now be marching forward rapidly and with 
resolute steps. We are making history in India even though we 
might not be conscious of it. 

What will emerge from the labour and the tumults of the 
present generation? What will tomorrow's India be like, I cannot 
say. I can only express my hopes and wishes. Naturally, I want 
India to advance on the material plane, to fulfil her Five Year 
Plans, to raise the standards of living of her vast population. 
I want the narrow conflicts of today in the name of religion or 
caste, language or province, to cease, and a classless and casteless 
society to be built up where every individual has full opportunity 
to grow according to his worth and ability. In particular, I hope 
that the curse of caste will be ended for there cannot be either 
democracy or socialism on the basis of caste. 

Four great religions have influenced India—two emerging 
from her own thought, Hinduism and Buddhism, and two 
coming from abroad but establishing themselves firmly in India, 
Christianity and Islam. Science today challenges the old concept 
of religion. But if religion deals not with dogmas and ceremonials, 
but rather with the higher things of life, there should be no conflict 
with science or inter se between religions. It might be the high 
privilege of India to help in bringing about this synthesis. That 
would be in India's ancient tradition embodied in Asoka's Edicts. 
Let us remember the message of Asoka: 

"The increase of spiritual strength is of many forms. But the 
root is the guarding of one's speech so as to avoid the extolling 
of one's own religion to the decrying of the religion of another, 
or speaking lightly of it without occasion or relevance. 

"As proper occasions arise, persons of other religions should 
also be honoured suitably. Acting in this manner, one certainly 
exalts one's own religionists and also helps persons of other 
religions. Acting in a contrary manner, one injures one's own 
religion and also does disservice to the religions of others. 

"One who reveres one's own religion and disparages that 
of another from devotion to one's own religion and glorifies it 
over all other religions, does injure one's own religion most 
certainly." 

In Asoka's day, religion covered all kinds of faith and duty. 
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Today we do not quarrel over religion so much but over political 
and economic matters and ideologies. But we might well follow 
Asoka's advice in dealing with people who differ from us in 
politics or in economics. There was no place for the cold war in 
Asoka's mind. There need be none today. 



STATE AND NATION BUILDING 
IN THE THIRD WORLD 


Rajni Kothari 


T he study of States and Nations as social entities has taken 
a back seat in contemporary political theory. This, in a way, 
is surprising and shows the manner in which the social sciences 
have been domesticated by Western theoreticians and strategists 
alike. For, precisely when the emergence of a large number of 
new states promised to transform the nature of the world, an 
almost exclusive emphasis on the phenomenon of '"under¬ 
development" of these states as compared to the colonial centres 
led to a curious myopia in thinking about the political problems 


From chapter 1 of State and Nation Building: A Third World Perspective, Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1976 
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facing them. According to the dominant paradigm that has 
informed the social sciences since 1945, the political problems of 
state and nation building either have received far less attention 
than other intellectual concerns or have been perceived as 
subsidiary to those concerns. Far greater attention has been given 
to the problems of economic development, population growth 
and family planning, spread of literacy, development of the mass 
media, and diffusion of modern technology—in sum, the 
problems of "modernization of traditional societies." Scant 
attention has been paid to the typical political problems and 
policy issues involved in the building of new states and nations, 
the question of national autonomy and the factors that promote 
or undermine it, the structuring of the world community along a 
hierarchy of power, the politics of economic development and 
international economic relationships, and the implications of 
all these in achieving minimum standards of freedom and 
dignity of a large majority of mankind huddled into the world's 
periphery. Ironically, this overemphasis on economic and tech¬ 
nological aspects at the expense of political factors took place in 
an age whose dominant note was politicization of vast segments 
of the world population, and an acute sense of inequity in the 
international political system and its present distribution of 
power and decision-making. A quarter century after the birth of 
new nation-states, the social sciences (investment in which had 
multiplied manifold during the period) were little equipped for 
dealing with those problems and conflicts that faced the vast 
majority of these states. 

This neglect of the political dimension of contemporary 
social phenomena is also reflected in much of the work on "mod¬ 
ernization" and "development"—on transfer of technology, eco¬ 
nomic growth, organisational and communications techniques, 
and on the "achieving society." The model of development 
presented to the peoples and the governments of former colonial 
and similarly placed countries is broadly one of compulsive 
sequences and closed options—informed by a mid-twentieth 
century variant of economism and technologism. The 
presumption has been that the less industrialized and the less 
modernized ("traditional") countries of the world have to follow 
the known and proven path of socio-economic change as shown 
in the march of Europe, America, and the Soviet Union towards 
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''progress" and sophistication. There is further presumption that 
once the basic social and economic tasks are performed, the 
necessary political development will follow: societies ought 
to be modernized before states and nations can be built. And there 
is one given course of modernization—a high rate of growth in 
GNP, increasing "rational" bureaucratic establishment, a mani¬ 
pulative technology, and "social mobilization" in which "major 
clusters of social, economic and psychological commitments are 
eroded or broken and people become available for new patterns 
of socialization and behaviour." (Karl W. Deutsch). 

This package of modernization is offered as a functionally 
homogeneous set: take it or leave it. That nations can make 
choices—which is the crux of an independent political capability— 
is not granted in this scheme of thinking. Interestingly, such a 
perspective ignores important segments of European history 
itself. For, clearly, in most parts of Europe, states were built 
and nations consolidated before societies were modernized. The 
concept of modernization—and the tendency to use it inter¬ 
changeably with "development" and "nation building"—is an 
outgrowth of a peculiarly Whig view of history and its naive 
version of liberalism. It would appear as if European history 
began only after the French Revolution. By ignoring the 
enormous accomplishments of the ancien regimes and their 
great diversity, the new theory of progress strives to register 
universality by its near-evangelical appeal. Indeed, the con¬ 
temporary developmentalists of the West constitute a new 
breed of evangelists out to "do good" to the natives. The overall 
simplistic nature of the theory is not only misleading and 
presumptuous but also appalling in its totalistic imagery and 
philosophy. The ethnocentricity of this theory comes from 
foreclosing all options for the future in respect of basic 
configurations of political structures and policy choices. It is 
ethnocentric with regard to not only space (the new polities) but 
also time (future generations in both old and new polities). 

To be sure, such a model is by no means empty. There is, 
in fact, a noticeable worldview behind it. In varying degrees of 
awareness and conscious recognition, it provides a background 
that is common to systems of historical sequence, theories of social 
action, and models of economic development. The perspective, 
common to all these, is that of a "world history" according to 
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which the seeds of progress were sown in the rise of modern 
science and rationality in Western Europe, and its intellectual 
flowering in the eighteenth century "enlightenment." Everything 
that followed was an unfolding of the enlightenment—the 
commercial and industrial revolutions, the growth of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, the rational bureaucracy, the egalitarian 
ideology, the socialist state, and the modern urban culture. 
Colonialism and the "white man's burden" were themselves 
integral to this process of modernization—in facilitating its 
implicit sequence and in furnishing a series of prerequisites before 
individual societies became modern and developed. The role of 
politics and leadership lay essentially in admitting these basic 
transformations in social and economic organisation, receiving 
their different inputs, and responding to them with a succession 
of outputs and capabilities. The basic tendencies were both 
necessary and inevitable; they were governed by forces outside 
the political realm. The choices men and polity made were mainly 
marginal—in respect of formal institutions, bargaining processes, 
and allocative functions. 

To translate such a perspective in a different, more classical 
language, politics plays its role of structuring "interests" at given 
points in time. The pursuit of ideas, technologies, and funda¬ 
mental choices is largely outside its scope—they constitute the 
realm of science. To the extent that necessity is the domain of 
science, and freedom of choice that of politics, according to the 
worldview underlying the prevalent theory of modernization, it 
is only by recognizing the laws of necessity that politics can hope 
to exercise a degree of choice in human affairs. In other words, 
politics is definitely a subsidiary activity. 

No one can deny that this is a powerful model of historical 
growth. (Its basic approach, incidentally, is shared by theoreti¬ 
cians of both liberalism and Marxism, and has been adopted by 
the leading exponents of contemporary sociology, cutting across 
ideological differences). The power of the model lies in its massive 
drive to relate human progress with predictable developments 
in science and technology, in its persuasive optimism and affir¬ 
mation of faith in progress, and in its overriding methodology 
which permits social phenomena to be studied "objectively" and 
regards them capable of "scientific" predictability and manoeuv¬ 
rability. By approaching social organism in the image of science. 
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it makes a science of society possible, believes that social 
causation is within man's intellectual reach, and affirms that 
social and political developments can be controlled and "managed". 
As the methodology of science that informs this model is no 
different from that of the physical sciences, it provides bases for 
universal laws and a firm sense of security. If only men and states 
were properly informed, and followed what Marx called the 
"laws of motion of society" and what today's social scientists call 
"behavioural generalizations," there would be no cause for anxiety. 

And yet, it is precisely in the confident sweep of this theor¬ 
etical model that both its empirical naivety and its political threat 
lie. Nothing is more dangerous than the authority and currency 
of bad theory. Among other things, bad theory produces bad 
politics and begins to structure and restructure patterns of power 
and distribution of material and human resources along its own 
mould. The theoretical and methodological presumptions 
underlying the particular worldview presented above spell 
dangerous overtones. There is, first, the historicist perspective; 
the course of history is seen as repetitious, following a known 
and definable pattern. There is, second, the teleological overview, 
the source of the telos lying in impersonal and inanimate trends 
released by the technological and industrial revolutions, by 
imperialism and the multinational corporation. Together, these 
two presumptions tend to foreclose all options for the new polity. 
They must modernize, urbanize in a big way, concentrate 
technological and human resources in the hands of a few 
"managers" and the corporate state, build massive impersonal 
bureaucracies and information networks, pursue the goal of 
economic affluence through supposedly rational control of men 
and materials, and regulate human lives through a recourse to 
reason and "intelligence" which is essentially manipulative of 
both physical and human nature. In this model of modernity, the 
area of freedom and choice ( of politics as Aristotle used the term) 
becomes increasingly limited. Politics, in fact, is a limited and 
marginal affair: Marx's profoundly humanistic dream of the state 
"withering away" leaving behind the "administration of things," 
finds here its crudest and most minatory manifestation. Men must 
increasingly "depoliticize," enjoy a growing amount of leisure 
through sex and science thrillers spawned by the standardized 
mass media, live irresponsibly, and surrender the burdensome 
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tasks of the state to a few hard-working and devoted managers 
(the Platonic guardians). As the system becomes efficient, the 
nation-state will lose its relevance as a principle of political 
organisation, and the guardians, operating from a few 
metropoles, will work for the good of all mankind. 

It is here that the overall apolitical perspective of moder¬ 
nization theory, in its quest for universality, turns sour—at any 
rate for the nations of the Third World. For in its search for general 
principles, it ignores the crucial problems of political reality, 
namely, the prevailing pattern of dominance and control in 
the world at a given time. Emphasis on economic development 
through the historicist model of industrial growth and urbaniza¬ 
tion produces an elite (economic, bureaucratic, and technocratic) 
that is intimately tied to the metropolitan areas of the world and 
treats the vast rural hinterlands in its own country as colonies 
that provide cheap food, raw materials, and surplus labour (and 
markets for inferior industrial products). It, no doubt, produces 
impressive increases in the GNPs (and hence also in the aggregate 
per capita incomes) without really benefiting anyone except a 
very small fragment of the large humanity huddled in the 
''countryside". Politically, it produces a division of the world in 
which a large majority of the societies, politely labelled as states 
and nations, become in their entirety the countryside, and a small 
minority of them become the cities and the metropoles. 

The chief casualty of the whole approach to modernization— 
which has reduced the political process to an epiphenomenon— 
is state and nation building itself. The profound perception of 
all great thinkers that the state is a necessary condition of good 
life has been lost sight of in an age dominated by the theology of 
economic development. This is especially so in the countries of 
the Third World. Only a few of these countries have become states 
and nations in the true sense of the term; and these are the ones— 
Yugoslavia, China, more recently perhaps, India, Rumania, Chile, 
Tanzania, Cuba—that have asserted their political autonomy, and 
control of their economic future and national security even at 
the cost of lower growth rates. If political autonomy and 
sovereignty are the hallmarks of genuine statehood, there are not 
many real states in the contemporary world. Nor is there 
anywhere in sight a world order based on the oft-asserted 
principles of freedom and equality of all men. 
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It follows, therefore, that for a realistic theory of state building 
it is necessary to divorce it from the theory of modernization, as 
conceived so far, and to admit in its framework the primacy of 
politics in social development. This should lead to a perception 
of factors salient to the present and possible patterns of 
dominance and autonomy, to a view of the world divided not 
simply between "developed" and "developing" societies but also 
between "dominant" and "dependent" powers (or perhaps in 
terms of gradations of autonomy or dependence). 

To be sure, emphasis on the political factor does not mean 
that one thinks in formal institutional terms only, or that one 
conceives of power in any sense devoid of socio-economic 
content. On the contrary, the concept of politics discussed here 
consists precisely in its ability to exercise freedom of choice, to 
keep options open in respect of socio-economic and technological 
alternatives—of preferred futures. Rather, it is the current theory 
of modernization that is empty, context-free, deterministic in 
respect of policy choices, and subversive of the values of 
autonomy and freedom in decision-making. The only options it 
leaves open concern political/orms (democracy, dictatorship, and 
so forth) of political games (bargaining, coalition-making, "power 
struggle," and so forth), but none with respect to fundamental 
choices (of socio-economic purposes and technological alterna¬ 
tives). It is by an adequate theoretical approach to problems of 
statecraft and nation building in the context of world politics of 
the late twentieth century that this lost perspective of politics 
and its creative role can be restored. This is a task that remains to 
be performed and that provides a major agenda of research and 
theory-building. And it is one in which the social scientists from 
the Third World must take a lead. 

The approach to state building in the twentieth century has 
of necessity to be different from those of the earlier masters of 
political thought concerned with statecraft—Kautilya and 
Confucius, Machiavelli and Hobbes. The dimensions of legitimate 
authority and its consolidation for a stable civic order and a 
peaceful pursuit of the arts to which these thinkers addressed 
themselves continue to remain a universal problem for the theory 
of statecraft, which has been, with a few exceptions, steadily 
ignored in the contemporary theories of modernization and 
political development. But it is a problem that has iiow to be 
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perceived in the context of two other dimensions—the autonomy 
of the nation-state against the encroaching dominance of the 
economic and political structure in the world, and the internal 
integrity of the nation-state in the face of an all-pervasive ideology 
of a participatory polity. Both the disembodied theory of state in 
which the larger world was conceived to be in a state of nature 
that had to be somehow contained, and the elitist theory of state 
in which the major problems of authority and legitimacy had 
reference to the ruler (the Prince) and his rights and duties must 
give place to a more sophisticated approach in which, on the one 
hand, the growing interdependence of a world order has to be 
reconciled with a widespread urge for national autonomy, and, 
on the other, the rights and welfare of the masses and classes the 
world over must get precedence over the interests of the 
metropolitan elites. The approach to nation-building through the 
theory of modernization of which we provided a critique earlier 
in this paper has, with its underemphasis on the political 
component of the development process, undermined the two 
dimensions of the making of polities: the autonomy and freedom 
of the majority of states and nations in the world, and the area of 
choice and freedom for succeeding generations of mankind in 
designing their own preferred futures. In the remaining part of 
this paper we shall address ourselves to these two issues. 

In large parts of the world, nation-states are still in the process 
of '"becoming"—they are yet inchoate or embryonic, lacking a 
distinctive personality, short of adequate resources and 
instrumentalities for political integration. National identity and 
integrity of territorial settlements, from which human collec¬ 
tivities derive a sense of belonging, are still, over large parts 
of the globe, the outer limits of human aspiration and fellowship; 
all talk of internationalism is meaningless except for the elite 
belonging to, or under the patronage of, the dominant centres of 
the world. The concentration of economic, political, industrial, 
and military power in a few centres of the world provides the 
larger setting for national leaders striving to achieve compact 
identities and trying to assert the individualism of their cultures. 
Ironically, the adoption of the United Nations Charter about the 
same time as a large number of new states were coming into 
being, by its validation of unequal status among the formally 
"sovereign" states, compromised the ability of these states to 
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attain autonomy and self-determination. They were formally 
independent, but lacked the instrumentalities of translating their 
independence into political reality. To this was added a growing 
permeation of the ''superpowers" who, from their own fear, in¬ 
security and mutual suspicion, chose to encircle the globe through 
an accelerated scale and tempo of militarization. The resulting 
power structure of the world reiterated the problem of survival 
and endurance of the majority of states in rather precarious terms: 
how to preserve the hard-won national independence while yet 
lacking the physical means of such preservation. 

The policy of non-alignment and the articulation of a moral 
concern on behalf of humanity by men such as Nehru, Nasser, 
and Nyerere (who also sought to assert the claims of the Third 
World) was an intelligent way of meeting this challenge. But 
while this approach enabled many a nation to keep the cold war 
politics at some remove from their domestic concerns, it soon 
ran aground, thanks to the unsettled issues of territorial and 
political organization—between and within the new states—and 
to the surrender of several new states to the designs of the 
superpowers through regional security pacts, thus accepting a 
dependent status in return for the new model of economic and 
military "aid." In any case, non-alignment could not by itself 
guarantee the independence and integrity of states which 
otherwise lacked the power and resources—and the necessary 
cohesion—to protect their independence and integrity. Un¬ 
fortunately, many of them preferred to give away whatever 
independence they had in return for big power patronage and in 
the process jeopardized both democratic growth and national 
integrity. Pakistan is the clearest example of this. But actually, in 
large parts of Southeast Asia, Latin America, and Africa, the 
syndrome of client states with authoritarian regimes and fragile 
polities is rampant. It is only the extreme inequity of such a 
system that throws up movements such as the liberation struggle 
of Bangladesh and compels countries such as Pakistan towards 
a fundamental reconsideration of domestic and foreign policies. 

The problem is not wholly limited to the new polities as the 
democratic urges of hitherto suppressed or neglected peoples 
have raised their head in states that were considered so far to be 
the citadels of stability and strength—witness the political 
aspirations of the Northern Irish Catholics in the UK, the 
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expression of linguistic nationalism in Belgium and Canada, the 
assertion of democratic aspirations of the coloured peoples in 
Southern Rhodesia, South Africa and the United States, the spirit 
of polycentrism catching on in the communist world, the new 
experiments in confederalism in Yugoslavia, and the cautious 
attempt at translating the principle of nationalities into 
democratic federalism in the Soviet Union. The assertion, 
preservation, and further institutionalization of statehood and 
nationhood thus continue to be the principal issues of world 
politics in our time in both the old and the new states. 

At the same time, there are to be found significant moves 
towards increasing internationalization and regionalization of 
world politics. The political appeal of the European Economic 
Community as a counter to the straitjacket of the superpowers— 
an appeal that could not be resisted even by ''imperial" Britain— 
is the most important manifestation of this tendency. And there 
are noteworthy pointers in the developing regions also. The 
increasing urge towards integration among the thinking sections 
of Latin America, the slow-paced and often frustrating but 
nonetheless significant moves towards governmental coopera¬ 
tion and regional consultation in East Africa, West Asia, and 
the ASEAN countries in Southeast Asia, the emerging identity 
among the Indochinese peoples despite big power presence, the 
appeal of pan-Arabism emanating from Nasserism and catching 
fire under a new generation of Arabs keen on undoing their 
humiliation, and the stirrings of Bandung, Belgrade and the 
Group of 77, despite serious fissures among these countries, 
are all indications of a new level of political awareness in the 
"peripheries" of the world. They also underline a growing aware¬ 
ness of the need to handle problems of unequal distribution of 
political and economic power in the world and to unsettle the 
prevailing structure of dominant-dependent relationships. 

It is this peculiar mix of the urge for national self-assertion 
and a tendency towards regional and international cooperation— 
both intended to counter exogenous forces that seek to undermine 
the freedom and autonomy of nations—that forms the background 
of the contemporary phase of state and nation-building. 

The theoretical issues raised by this review of contemporary 
reality are rather fundamental. The conceptual framework able 
to handle these issues will need to combine the dominant- 
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dependent stratification of polities with the developed- 
developing stratification of rich and poor nations as they together 
affect the location and power of various centres and peripheries 
in the operating order. The emerging framework should be of 
linkages between national and international levels of state and 
nation building, on the one hand, and between political and 
economic factors, on the other. Neglect of the international 
dimension has been a great weakness of the theory of nation 
building (as well as of the theory of political development) so 
far. Similarly, overemphasis on the economic basis of states and 
nations and consequent neglect of the political aspect, in respect 
of a given structure of domination and the choices and conflicts 
involved in achieving national autonomy in the face of such 
domination, have reduced the theory of nation building to an 
appendage of the theory of modernization. Finally, neglect of the 
real location and relative power of elites—a central concern of 
politics—has led to the neglect of the power dimension itself. 

It is necessary to remove these inadequacies and to build the 
necessary linkages into a theoretical model of state building—a 
model which should not only be explanatory but also provide 
a basis for action. It is desirable that such a model is directly 
oriented to the specific political task of building viable states in 
the present world. Most of the analytical models used in the 
political development literature—the model of necessary and 
sufficient ''functions" and "prerequisites," the input-output 
model, the crises model, or the capabilities model—have only 
succeeded in distracting from this main task. Far more sensitive 
to this task are the twin concepts of centre and periphery. These 
perform the same analytical function as the older concepts of elite 
and mass, but in terms of the operating power structure and its 
dynamics. Both the processes of internal consolidation and 
external linkages can be explored with the help of these concepts. 
So far, however, the centre-periphery schema, as employed 
by the Western theorists, has been weighted by the desire for 
stability and, hence, for the sanctity and legitimacy of the centre 
as against the periphery. The result is. an accent on "central 
authority" and an undermining of the economic, political, and 
cultural aspirations of vast masses of the people who are con¬ 
demned to live on the "periphery." A variant of this—with a 
widespread appeal—is the accent on the divisiveness of under- 
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developed countries, on the deep cleavages of a religious, 
communal, or linguistic kind, on casteism and tribalism, and on 
the need to put this all down and create a "national identity". It 
is necessary to correct this anaemic consequence of a homeostatic 
and conformist model and to adopt a more dynamic framework 
of inquiry. 

In my own work on nation building of a particular polity, 
India, I have found the centre-periphery model extremely use¬ 
ful in dealing with these concerns. There are two levels of 
theory involved in that model. First, there is the need for 
institutionalizing the state in terms of a national community— 
the establishment of a centre, its outward thrust of permeating 
the periphery, and its handling of the issues of legitimacy through 
the processes of democratic participation, political conflict and 
intellectual dissent, and the response of the periphery to these 
processes by progressively mobilizing its own social structure 
and moving centreward through both struggle and coalition¬ 
making. The resulting structure of power and decision-making 
entails a whole line of political and cultural centres and sub¬ 
centres built out of these erstwhile periphery—with a corres¬ 
ponding set of elites and counter-elites—and undermines the 
dichotomous relationship with which the process of nation 
building started. 

This is, however, a description of the domestic level only, and 
to that extent unreal. It needs to be admitted right away that the 
success of the model given above will depend on whether or not 
the "centre" of a polity—its effective elites—lies within or outside 
the nation; in other words, whether or not the system is truly 
autonomous. On that will also depend the size of the periphery. 
For a number of nation-states in the contemporary world, the 
centre lies somewhere outside the nation—in the real metro- 
poles of the world. The typical case, in large parts of Africa and 
Latin America, and in parts of Asia, is one in which a tiny local 
elite, concentrated in the capital city of the country, pursues its 
interests in close alignment with a metropolitan centre outside 
the country. The operative model that emerges is one in which 
the centre (or super-centre) is located in the territory of a 
dominant political power, the sub-centre in the national capital 
(with occasionally one or two additional sub-centres located 
in some other large-sized cities), and then, through a few 
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inconsequential gradations, all the rest is reduced to a vast 
periphery. The emphasis of the model is on political stability, 
divorced from the question of political autonomy, and an aggre¬ 
gate economic growth, at the cost of almost total neglect of the 
issues of distributive justice and democracy. Only a few nation¬ 
states have successfully resisted this model and achieved both a 
genuine political autonomy and an optimum centre-periphery 
integration (which includes maximization of economic welfare 
for the people as a whole). 

The challenge that this actuality of the centre-periphery 
situation poses for the emerging nation-states—as well as some 
among the older ones—is one of attaining political and economic 
self-sufficiency within each state (to be discussed later) and, at 
the same time, of devising more broadbased structures and 
arrangements so as to achieve a greater measure of political 
capability. The essential task involved in the latter case is to 
counteract the existing structure of power and domination in the 
world from which the majority of states suffer and which violates 
the principles of independence and equality of states, universally 
accepted in theory but continually violated in practice. The task 
of institutionalizing these principles has to be accomplished in 
the context of a world that is steadily moving from national to 
regional and global perspectives. 

Recent Indian work on a futuristic model of world order for 
the fulfilment of the values of freedom, justice and democracy 
has led some of us to propose, among other things, a major step 
forward along the federal principle so that the world is organized 
in terms of a set of 20 or 25 states, or federations of states, each a 
power to reckon with and together moving towards a more 
rational and just world order.’ Important problems of number, 
size and political constitution (including basic reforms in the 
structure of the United Nations) are involved in heading for such 
a model of world order, still structured along nation-states but 
without the stratification system that promotes dominance, 
inequality, and exploitation. Any theory of state and nation 
building which ignores this important political linkage between 
national, international and world order perspectives will remain 
not only partial, but also prejudicial to the values of freedom, 

• See Rajni Kothari, Footsteps into the Future, Orient Longman, New Delhi, 1974. 
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self-determination, and justice which modern political thought 
has crystallized after centuries of political and social turmoil. 

This accent on national-international-world order linkages 
for moving towards a more adequate model of state and nation 
building and for handling the practical challenges posed by a 
very inequitously stratified world also underscores a shift of 
emphasis from determinate and totalistic perspectives associated 
with the theory of modernization to more discrete concerns with 
issues of state and nation building per se. It provides a perspective 
in which the building of a political community is considered to 
be the more basic task, and the important micro-problems of 
technical and economic choice are treated as derivatives of larger 
institutional and ideological choices. It follows from such an 
approach that the domestic dimension of state and nation 
building also needs to be handled similarly, not as a subsidiary 
element in some worldwide sweep along a pre-determined path, 
but rather as consisting of normative choices on the basis of which 
concrete strategies of socio-economic development can be 
designed. 

We have already discussed this issue in a general way in the 
first section of this paper. Theoretically, it calls for a different 
concept of politics—more inclusive, more directly concerned 
with values, geared more to expanding the area of human choice 
and freedom—from that found in the contemporary literature 
on political development centring on the widely current modern¬ 
ization theory. The shift in the concept of politics that is now 
called for is, in a sense, a restoration of the older Aristotelian 
concept of politics; it lays greater stress on the policy dimension 
(the dimension of choice, of designing the future at will) than on 
the functional dimension (in which choices are already made by 
history). Concretely, it calls up a number of further issues and 
considerations in respect of power, its location and use, so that 
the building of autonomous nation-states does not become an 
end in itself but remains meaningful for the individuals and social 
groups living in them. 

Let us consider a few of these issues of which others may be 
added as the argument is joined by the proponents of alternative 
models and a debate develops. The first set of issues is concerned 
with concretizing the values of individual freedom, social justice, 
and democratic participation in a framework which consists of 
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autonomous nation-states operating in an inequitous world order. 
It is important to provide a context to this autonomy by reference 
to economic self-sufficiency and national security. All but a few 
nations in the contemporary world do not enjoy real political 
autonomy, thanks to a highly dependent economic position and 
an equally dependent system of national and regional security. 
This is especially true of the former colonial countries of Africa, 
similarly placed countries in Latin America, and parts of South¬ 
east Asia and West Asia. 

The few that have managed to free themselves from an overly 
dependent status have done so by two major policy drives carried 
through in a relatively short period of time—import substitution 
aimed at economic self-sufficiency and a quick transition from a 
colonial economy to an independent industrial capability; and a 
national armaments and defence policy aimed at reserving the 
autonomy of the state without getting tied to an outside power. 
Traditional economic and political thinking has frowned upon 
both these policies—the former on grounds of competitive effi¬ 
ciency, and the latter by reference to a debate over "'defence versus 
development." And yet a study of the comparative autonomy of 
contemporary nation-states suggests quite clearly that a well- 
thought-out policy of import substitution has enabled countries 
such as China and India, Yugoslavia and Rumania, to achieve a 
level of industrial self-sufficiency so that they can afford an 
increasingly independent posture in regional and world affairs 
inspite of an aggregate picture of poverty and underdevelopment. 

On the other hand, most of the Latin American and a number 
of Southeast Asian and West Asian countries have enjoyed little 
leverage in political matters on account of a closely tied-up 
structure of economic production, although in terms of aggregate 
GNP most of them are way ahead of the countries mentioned 
above. Some of the oil-rich sheikhdoms have enjoyed a different 
kind of economic leverage (thanks to a highly favourable balance- 
of-payments), bu^^this too has not led to either the growth of 
political autonomy vis-a-vis the great powers, or an autonomous 
political process internally. Similarly a false sense of security 
and prosperity, provided by regional military pacts, presided over 
by one or the other of the super-powers in exchange for large- 
scale economic and military aid, has led to a severe compromise 
of the political independence of most of these countries. It is clear 
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that firm and speedy policies of import substitution and national 
security are necessary concomitants of political independence. 

This is, of course, a highly simplified statement of policy 
prescription. In the case of many of the small-sized states as well 
as of those that are not adequately endowed with natural and 
human resources, a full-fledged policy of import substitution or 
national security will be difficult to follow. In such cases a policy 
of regional cooperation or integration will need to be pursued 
for achieving the same objectives. This further underlines our 
earlier argument for regional federations as the basis of a more 
rational world order. 

A successful pursuit of these policies for ensuring national 
autonomy as an instrument of feedom and human welfare 
depends upon allowing a systematic articulation of the needs of 
the people and their participation in national endeavours. A 
serious problem in most of the presently dependent states— 
which accounts for their failure to achieve economic autonomy 
and national security—is the nature of their elites. This appears 
to be the crux of the matter. Most of these countries have very 
narrow-based elites which have hogged social, economic, and 
political power, and are confined to a few urban centres which, 
in turn, are hitched to a colonial system dominated by metro¬ 
politan "super-centres'' lying outside these countries. If national 
independence is to become tangible for the population as a whole, 
it is necessary to break the monopoly and the narrow base of 
such as an elite. 

This calls for a number of policy initiatives. Economically, it 
necessitates a major shift away from pampering a tiny sector of 
industrial and commercial growth which produces the illusion 
of prosperity through wholly misleading aggregate figures in the 
form of GNPs and rates of growth. Instead, the emphasis will 
have to be on quickly narrowing the gap between the urban 
industrial centres and the vast rural periphery through a massive 
programme of land reforms, agricultural development, and 
small-scale industrialization spread throughout the country, while 
simultaneously creating the necessary base for large-scale 
industry where it is found necessary. 

But perhaps the real tasks relate to the political structure and 
its nexus with the general population. There is a clear need for 
institutionalizing a genuinely participant society through the 
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operation of social democratic forms and practices. There is no 
greater antidote to the metropolitanization and colonization— 
both internal and external—of the elite structure of a society than 
its exposure to the open interactions of a functioning democracy. 
The exact forms of a particular system may vary—and it needs 
to be admitted that none of the existing constitutional forms or 
political ideologies is satisfactory, and there is considerable scope 
for new experiments—but there is enough evidence to show that 
authoritarian nation-building has more often than not produced 
a narrow elitist society (no matter what the declared goals are) 
which lacks basic stability and a distinct identity as a polity. On 
the other hand, a democratic polity ensures both a continuous 
base of support and the necessary correctives to complacency 
and insensitivity of a particular elite. That, at any rate, is the 
resounding lesson of the recent history of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 



INDIA-CHINA RELATIONS 


K.R. Narayanan 


I NDIA'S links with the east coast of China go back into history. 

It was the major route for trade and travel between our two 
countries across the seas. It was from these shores that Admiral 
Zheng Ho set sail in the fifteenth century on his epic voyages 
and visited my native State of Kerala, on the west coast of India, 
years before the Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama landed at 
Calicut. 

Standing before this illustrious audience today, my mind goes 
back to the early days of creative interaction and exchange of 
ideas between our two ancient civilizations. Referring to the 
spread of Buddhism, it has been said that in those days China 

Address by the Vice President of India at Fudan University, in China, on 27th 
October 1994 
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was, probably, more influenced by India than India by China, 
which according to Jawaharlal Nehru was "a pity because India 
could have well received with profit to herself, some of the sound 
common sense of the Chinese, and with its aid checked her own 
extravagant fancies." 

As a matter of fact it was not a case of one-way cultural traffic. 
India also got several new ideas from China and also certain 
products like silk, sugar and tea which were in a real sense 
"seeds of change" which transformed the habits and living style 
of people all over the world as profoundly as religious and philo¬ 
sophical ideas. Besides, it must be remembered that Buddhism 
itself got assimilated and Sinified, making it almost indistin¬ 
guishable in the Chinese cultural milieu. As Tagore said: "The 
truth we received when your pilgrims came to us in India, and 
ours to you—that is not lost even now." It is thus that we can 
still appreciate the role played by the great pilgrim-scholars like 
Xuan Zang, Fa Xian, Kumara Jiva, and Bodhi Dharma in the 
cultural cross-fertilization between India and China. 

One significant feature of the encounter between Indian and 
Chinese cultures was that it was not a merely bilateral process 
but one that encompassed almost the whole of Asia, especially 
South East Asia. It was an encounter which did not result in a 
cultural clash but in peaceful co-existence and a degree of inter¬ 
penetration. Of India Tagore once asserted that "here in India 
history is trying out a ceaseless experiment of uniting humanity 
together.... We can refuse none, we shall accept all, even those 
who might have come to over-run and conquer us." May I here 
point out a historical fact. Except for the upheaval following the 
partition of India, an upheaval that was tragic but transient, and 
occasional communal clashes here and there, millions of people 
belonging to different faiths, racial origins and speaking different 
languages live, by and large, peacefully and harmoniously in our 
vast country. There has never been in the long history of India 
any religious wars like the Crusades and Thirty Years War as in 
European history. So have India and China lived in peace and 
good neighbourliness for thousands of years except for a very 
brief but unfortunate and unnecessary conflict in the recent past. 

I have recalled ancient history in the spirit of the Chinese 
saying, "Use the past for the present." Before our independence 
Nehru once said that the friendship between India and China 
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was "very precious to us, not only because of the thousands of 
golden links that have bound us in the past, but of the future 
that beckons to both of us." And after independence he remarked 
that we were harking back to our old friendship in order to 
promote understanding between the two countries helped by "the 
wisdom of the past". 

During the long, dark night of colonialism India and China 
were separated from each other. But the leaders of India's freedom 
movement and China's liberation struggle reached out to each 
other across the colonial barrier. The first significant contact 
between the representatives of the Indian and Chinese nationalist 
movements was when Jawaharlal Nehru met the members of the 
Chinese delegation at the Congress of the League Against 
Imperialism at Brussels in 1927. Nehru was impressed with the 
Chinese delegates and wrote: "I was led regrettably to wish that 
we in India might also develop some of their energy and driving 
force at the expense, if need be, of some of our intellectuality." 
At Brussels the two delegations issued a joint declaration. From 
Brussels Nehru had urged the Indian National Congress to start 
a strong agitation in support of China's struggle and also for the 
withdrawal of Indian troops the British had sent to China. 

The mass rallies and agitations conducted in India for the 
Chinese cause had reached the ears of the Eighth Route Army. In 
the 1930's there was some exchange of correspondence between 
Nehru and Mao Zedong and Marshal Zhu De. There was a letter 
dated November 26, 1937 from Zhu De to Nehru thanking India 
"in the name of the Chinese people and in the name of the Eighth 
Route Army in particular" for the mass rallies held in India in 
support of China, It was in this letter that the suggestion was 
made that the Indian National Congress might despatch a medical 
mission to China which was promptly organised by Nehru. The 
heroic story of Dr. Kotnis in the service of the Chinese people 
and in the cause of India-China friendship was thus a wonderful 
manifestation of people-to-people relations between our two 
countries when we were still a subject nation and you under 
imperialistic attack on your freedom and independence. Marshal 
Zhu De stressed this anti-imperialist solidarity in his letter when 
he stated that the Chinese were "fighting the battle of Asia... Our 
struggle is your struggle." 

On her part China had extended strong support to India's 
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Struggle for independence from Britain. China pleaded with the 
Allied powers for granting freedom for India. The leaders, the 
press and the people of China expressed their support to India's 
movement for independence under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. When Nehru was arrested by the British, the Chinese 
Communist Party in a joint telegram to him from Mao Zedong, 
Zhou Enlai, Ye Jianying and other Chinese leaders said: "The 
Chinese people have been grateful for your warm kindness in 
campaigning for support for their cause of war against Japan. 
We deeply believe that you and the national leaders who have 
been struggling for the Indian people's liberation will soon be 
released and carry on your struggle, now that all the people 
of India and the progressive personalities of the world are 
demanding your freedom." 

It was this anti-imperialist solidarity, this concern for Asian 
liberation and world peace that expressed itself in our respective 
international policies after Indian independence in 1947 and 
China's liberation in 1949. That India was the second and not the 
first country to announce diplomatic recognition to new China 
was only because U Nu of Burma conveyed to Nehru that his 
country would like to be the first to announce its recognition. 
Today all of us look back upon the 1950's as some sort of golden 
age in Sino-Indian relations. It was the period when the Five 
Principles of Peaceful Co-existence were proclaimed jointly by 
our two countries which have now been accepted as the just and 
correct basis for regulating relations among nations. Premier 
Zhou Enlai's visit to India in 1954 and Nehru's visit to China the 
same year, and the co-operation between them at the Bandung 
Conference in 1955 exercised a distinctly new influence on Asian- 
African as well as international relations. 

Writing in July 1954 Nehru observed: "The coming together 
of India and China, in spite of their differences, was a major event 
in Asia and perhaps even for the world." The leaders of China, I 
believe, had the same perception. However, it was a period when 
the cold war was breathing its hot air on both India and China. 
Nehru once gave expression to his feeling that the coming 
together of India and China was not to the liking of the great 
powers. It is interesting to recall that many years earlier 
Rabindranath Tagore with his poetic insight into politics observed 
that as China's strength grows and "when such a great strength 
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as this obtains possession of the vehicle of the modern age— 
that is, when it obtains mastery ovenscience—then what force 
will stop it?.... So it is with good reason that the nations who 
enjoy wealth and abundance are afraid of the evolution of China 
and attempt to hold her back." Perhaps that approach prevailed 
to some extent with regard to India also, which was the second 
populous country in the world, and to the relations between the 
two countries in the colonial as well as in the cold war period. 
The world has now happily come out of that era and today it is 
up to us to determine our own destinies and fashion our 
relationship in a world that is essentially pluralist and peaceful— 
not in any narrow and exclusive manner, but in full and free 
co-operation with all the nations of Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America. 

Before I leave the age of cold war that is no more, let me recall 
a small but meaningful event of that time. As we know, China 
was kept out of the United Nations during that period. I happen 
to have come across in the writings of Nehru that at the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations at San Francisco in 1955 the 
question of China taking its place in the U.N. was discussed. In 
his letter to the Chief Ministers of Indian States dated 2nd August 
1955 Nehru wrote : "Informally suggestions have been made that 
China would be taken into the United Nations but not in the 
Security Council, and that India should take her place in the 
Security Council. We cannot, of course, accept this as it means 
falling out with China and it would be very unfair for a great 
country like China not to be in the Security Council. We have, 
therefore, made it clear to those who suggested this that we 
cannot agree to this suggestion. We have even gone a little further 
and said that India is not anxious to enter the Security Council 
at this stage, even though as a great country she ought to be there. 
The first step to be taken is for China to take her rightful place, 
and then the question of India might be considered separately." 
This is relevant today when the question of the expansion of the 
Security Council is on the international agenda to provide 
adequate representation to the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

The cold war had clouded and distorted the vision of most 
countries in the world. Now that we are out of it we have the 
responsibility to play a new role. In the discussions with Prime 
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Minister Rajiv Gandhi on December 21 , 1988, His Excellency 
Deng Xiaoping said: "China and India share a common respon¬ 
sibility to mankind." China has today forged ahead in economic 
development in a spectacular manner. It is one of the most 
important and dynamic economies of the world, thanks to its 
audacious but careful experiment in "socialist market economy". 
We look upon this development with admiration. India too has 
been pursuing a bold policy of opening up and liberalisation of 
its economy under the leadership of Prime Minister Narasimha 
Rao. During the brief period of three years it has yielded 
substantial results and attracted the attention of the world. The 
policy is to provide free play to productive forces and to 
entrepreneurship, open up to the world, attract foreign invest¬ 
ment, remove bureaucratic shackles on the economy, and apply 
science and technology to the developmental process, all within 
the framework of the democratic system with special emphasis 
on the needs of the masses and the demands of social justice. 

At this new and exciting stage of the economic development 
of our two countries there is great scope for us to exchange 
experiences, learn from each other and engage in cooperation on 
a scale that is unprecedented. In the thousands of years of our 
friendship and cooperation, cultural and political dimensions had 
dominated our relations. It is time we put some concrete and 
substantial economic and scientific-technological content into our 
historic relationship. During the last few years we have explored 
seriously and quite comprehensively the prospects of economic 
cooperation. Our trade is now reaching one billion dollar mark. 
But all this is not enough, considering the size and the population 
of our two countries and our capabilities and potentialities. In 
my view greater priority has to be placed on the development 
of economic relations. That would be of benefit to both our 
countries, to the Third World and also to the developed countries 
which are goaded by the lure of our immense and expanding 
markets. 

May I be permitted to quote again from His Excellency Deng 
Xiaoping. In December 1988 he observed during his conversation 
with the late Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi: "In recent years there 
has been comment about the next Century being the Asia Pacific 

Century... I do not agree with this view point.Even if the far 

eastern region of the Soviet Union and western part of the United 
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States and Canada are included, their population still comes to 
only about 300 million, whereas the combined population of our 
two countries is 1.8 billion. If China and India fail to develop, it 
cannot be called an Asian Century." This is the responsibility 
that we owe to Asia and the world. Since 1988 China has 
developed further and fast, and is a member of the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation. Can the next Century be that of the Asia 
Pacific without the now fast developing India with its 900 million 
people? 

I had the privilege of coming to China for the first time in 
July 1976. I was the first Ambassador of India here after a lapse 
of 15 years. I recollect that on presenting my credentials to the 
then Vice Chairman of the National People's Congress, I handed 
over to him the Letter of Recall of my predecessor, Mr. G. 
Parthasarathi, saying that there has been a slight delay of 15 years 
in sending that Letter of Recall. I added that perhaps 15 years 
were a very short time in the history of the 2000 years of India- 
China relationship. I am glad to say that since 1976 our relations 
have developed gradually but steadily, gathering in the last few 
years a new momentum. High-level exchanges have been taking 
place in rapid succession. In 1979 the then Foreign Minister of 
India, Mr. Atal Behari Vajpayee, came to China. In 1988 the late 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi visited, opening a new chapter in 
our relations, particularly in the discussions of the border 
question. The then President of India, Mr. R. Venkataraman, 
paid an official visit in 1992. The present Prime Minister, 
Mr. Narasimha Rao, visited China in September 1993 when 
several cooperation agreements including the important Border 
Peace and Tranquillity Agreement were signed. From China also, 
important personalities and delegations have visited India 
including His Excellency the Prime Minister Mr. Li Peng, Mr. Li 
Ruihuan, Chairman, PPCC, Vice Premiers Huang Hua and Qian 
Qichen, and the Minister of Defence, Mr. Chi Hao Tian. 

May I recall here that even in the most difficult days the 
leaders of our two countries have held before them the vision of 
friendship and cooperation between India and China. On October 
24, 1962, Premier Zhou Enlai wrote to Prime Minister Nehru : 
"I think we should look ahead and we should take measures to 
turn the tide." And Nehru wrote in response on October 27,1962: 

agree with you that.... we should look ahead.... and make a 
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serious attempt to restore the relations between India and China 
to the warm and friendly pattern of earlier days and even im¬ 
prove upon that pattern." 

During the last few years both our countries have been 
engaged in serious attempts to develop our relations over a wide 
field—economic, cultural, technological, political and inter¬ 
national. It is my perception that India-China friendship and 
cooperation could be a notable feature of the 21st Century. It 
is a new world in which we are living, a world that is basically 
multi-polar and pluralist, a world in which there is a new system 
of modern States in this ancient continent of Asia, and in which 
the centre of politics and economics has been shifting to Asia 
and the Asia-Pacific. It is a favourable environment in which 
India and China can cooperate with each other, not in any sort of 
narrow and exclusive relationship, but in the context of world 
cooperation and world peace, and in accordance with the 
Five Principles and the principles of non-alignment and peaceful 
co-existence. 

I understand that the Fudan University was named after a 
saying from a Confucian classic which reads : 

"Brilliant are the sunlight and moonlight. 

Again the morning glory after a night." 

I can see the streaks of the morning glory in the eastern sky. 
Rabindranath Tagore said in one of his poems: "In front lies the 
Ocean of Peace." Into that ocean of peace, my friends, let us 
launch our boats. 



INDIA IN THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 


Manmohan Singh 


I FEEL honoured to have been invited to address this 
convocation. As a one time teacher myself, I know what a very 
special occasion a Convocation is for both students and teachers. 
It represents the fulfilment of many aspirations and provides 
an opportunity for students to reap the rewards of their hard 
work. It is also an occasion which symbolises the transition in a 
student's life from one phase to another as they prepare to take 
up the challenging responsibilities of life outside the University. 

The young men and women who are graduating today 
represent the youth of this country to whom the future belongs. 
I would like to congratulate you all on this happy occasion and 
wish you well for the future. 


Convocation address at Nagarjuna University in 1994 by the then Finance 
Minister of India 
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You are all entering your professional lives at a time of 
unprecedented change in the world, which poses tremendous 
challenges and also offers you vast opportunities. The world is 
emerging from a period when the tensions of the cold war and 
super power rivalry are a thing of the past. The collapse of 
Apartheid in South Africa and the emergence of that nation as a 
free multi-racial country represents the culmination of the 
struggle for liberation in the developing world which began 
in the first half of the century with our own Independence 
movement. With the end of superpower tensions and the 
completion of liberation, the focus of all nations, rich and poor, 
will be on economic advancement and modernisation. Technology, 
especially information technology, is shrinking the world in a 
manner unthinkable only a few decades ago. Concepts of global 
integration and the global market place are a technological reality 
and an economic imperative. 

India, in common with other developing countries, has a great 
stake in the new, more peaceful and integrated world which 
presents tremendous opportunities for economic advancement. 
Many of our neighbours in East Asia have already demonstrated 
their ability to overcome traditional bonds of poverty, ignorance 
and disease, to stake their claim to be significant economic players 
in the world of tomorrow. India too has the capacity to achieve 
as much, and must settle for nothing less. 

At the time of independence we set ourselves the goal of 
transforming our society into a modern, self-reliant, socially just 
society. We have achieved a great deal since that time. We have 
laid the foundations of a modern industrial society firmly based 
on democratic principles. We have been able to impart a scientific 
temper to our agriculture. As a result, we are self-sufficient 
in food. Thanks to the pioneering efforts of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
our country has built up an impressive reservoir of scientific, 
technological and managerial skills. But in many respects the 
results achieved have been much less than expected. Our growth 
rates remain lower than those achieved by the faster growing 
States of Asia. Productivity levels both in agriculture and industry 
are much lower than in many other developing countries. Our 
aim of universal primary education has yet to be achieved. Too 
many of our population do not still have the assurance that their 
basic human needs can be met. We have to do much better in the 
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future. We have the resources, both physical and human, to grow 
as fast and modernise as rapidly as any other developing country. 
We must aim at nothing less. 

This is the basic inspiration behind the economic reforms 
launched by our Government in June 1991 under the inspiring 
leadership of our Prime Minister, Shri P.V. Narasimha Rao. 
It is our pledge to the younger generation represented by all those 
graduating today. We owe it to you, and to future generations, to 
ensure that all the efforts that went into building and preserving 
this nation in the second half of the 20th century come to full 
fruition as we enter the 21st century India should occupy her 
rightful place in the nations of the world as a strong industrial 
nation ensuring the minimum needs of her population, and 
providing a rapidly rising standard of living to its citizens. 

This can be done only if we can achieve rapid economic 
growth. In the sixties and seventies our economy grew at an 
average rate of only around 3.5 to 4 per cent. This was barely 
enough to provide a modest improvement in per capita incomes 
since population was also growing at over 2 per cent per year. 
In the nineteen eighties, we were able to raise our growth rate 
to an average of around 5.5 per cent. This was a significant 
improvement but it was much lower than the growth rate of 7 to 
8 per cent achieved by many other Asian countries. We must now 
bend our efforts to break through the 5.5 per cent growth achieved 
in the nineteen eighties and reach growth rates of 7 to 8 per cent 
by the end of this decade. If we can do this we will create an 
environment in which many of our economic problems can be 
quickly overcome. There will be a sufficient expansion of non- 
agricultural activity in the country to provide jobs at rising 
income levels not only for the new entrants into the labour force 
but also for the shift in labour from agriculture to non-agriculture 
which has to take place in the course of development. 

I believe we are in a position to bring about this transition in 
the remaining years of this decade by building on what has 
already been achieved in the past three years. 

Three years ago our country was faced with a desperate 
economic situation. Our foreign exchange reserves had dropped 
as low as $1 billion. Industrial production was falling and 
inflation had reached impossible levels of 16 per cent. We could 
not afford to pay for our essential imports. International 
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confidence in India had collapsed. Our banks could not obtain 
credit internationally and their letters of credit were not being 
accepted. The country had never been in a more difficult situation. 

Three years later, thanks to determined action and new 
economic policies, the economic situation today is very different. 
We have succeeded in stabilising the external payments position. 
Exports are booming and we can comfortably pay for the imports 
we need. Our foreign exchange reserves today are in excess of 
$15 billion compared with a little over $1 billion three years ago. 

Bold new policies have been introduced aimed at encouraging 
investment and efficiency in the economy. For too long we had 
lived in an economy in which the productive energies of our 
people were shackled by unnecessary bureaucratic control. Our 
producers were not able to invest or expand production without 
having to get permission from Government. They could not 
import raw materials, inputs into production and machinery 
without getting import licenses. The import duties on imports 
were far too high. This was designed to protect domestic industry, 
but such high protection had created an inefficient ''high cost 
economy", which in turn made our exports uncompetitive. 
Excessive controls created numerous inefficiencies and delays and 
led to frequent harassment and corruption. The Government's 
preoccupation with public sector investments in industry led to 
inadequacy of resources devoted to education, health, human 
resources development, rural development and anti-poverty 
programmes. Our tax policies also discouraged investment. We 
had allowed our tax rates both direct and indirect to become too 
high. These high rates were widely evaded and did not lead to 
the objective of raising revenue. 

The new policies seek to do away with these difficulties. 
Investors and producers are now free to invest and expand 
production without having to seek Government approval for 
everything. Imports have been freed from licensing. Protection 
given to industry is being gradually reduced. Foreign investment 
is also being encouraged. We have made a basic change in tax 
policies and moved to a regime of moderate taxes with better 
enforcement. Steps are being taken to modernise the financial 
system which is essential if we are to create a competitive 
economy. The fiscal system is being restructured so as to ensure 
that over time more money becomes available for such vital 
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programmes as education, health, rural development and anti¬ 
poverty programmes. 

The response to these policies has been encouraging. I have 
already mentioned that exports are booming. Our industry has 
responded positively to the new policies. Production in the 
industrial sector is accelerating. Domestic investment is picking 
up and is expected to accelerate further in the current year. Many 
enterprises have launched restructuring and reorganisation of 
their activities so as to increase their competitiveness. Investment 
in agro-processing activities is increasing. Foreign investors are 
also taking much greater interest in investing in India and there 
is a good chance of India becoming as attractive a destination for 
international investment as any country in East Asia. 

A major benefit of the new policies will be in the area of 
employment generation. The best guarantee that economic 
growth will be widely shared is that the growth should be of the 
type which generates a large number of jobs which are sufficiently 
productive to create attractive income opportunities. We need an 
explosion of jobs in industry, in the service sector, in urban areas 
and also in rural areas. This is precisely what the new economic 
policies are aimed at. 

These jobs cannot be created directly by the Government, or 
even by the public sector. They can only be created by rapid 
economic growth in all sectors of the economy. The new policies 
seek to create an environment so that our future performance 
will be much better than in the past. In the first place the new 
policies do not suffer from the bias in favour of capital intensive 
industry which was characteristic of the earlier policies. The new 
policies of low rates of direct taxation, realistic exchange rates, 
reduced levels of protection for industry and strong export 
orientation will all help the more labour-intensive employment 
generating industries. Similarly the reduction of Government 
control helps smaller and middle level units which are typically 
most hurt by the delays and corruption caused by controls. 

The new policies will also help agriculture and agro¬ 
processing compared with capital-intensive industry which was 
the major beneficiary of the earlier system of high protection. It 
is well known that protection of industry is ultimately at the cost 
of other sectors which in our country means agriculture and agro¬ 
processing. 
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At times fears are expressed that the i\ew policies will lead to 
unemployment. Nothing can be further from the truth. The new 
policies will create pressure for greater efficiency and in this 
process firms may try to reduce over-manning. However, this will 
be more than offset by the additional employment created by new 
expanding industries. The effect of the new policies when taken 
as a whole, including the employment created in new expanding 
activities, will be to generate much more employment than we 
were able to do in the past. 

Our nation has to be grateful to Prime Minister Shri P.V. 
Narasimha Rao for having converted the grave economic crisis 
of June 1991 into an opportunity to restructure and reform our 
economic policy framework in support of a more dynamic 
economy. Three years is too short a period to complete the process 
of transition or to reap the full benefits of reforms. We have a 
long arduous journey ahead of us. Our economic reforms are 
inspired by a vision that India has all the essential prerequisites 
of being a front ranking nation of the world. 

This requires an economic policy framework conducive to 
innovation and enterprise. But equally there is need for a change 
in the mind-set of our people. They must shed a feeling of 
excessive dependence on Government to solve all our problems. 
Government can at best seek to empower our people to help 
themselves. We must encourage a value system which encourages 
our people to be self reliant and masters of their own destiny. We 
have to mobilise all the latent energies of the Indian people to 
build a new India free from the fear of want and exploitation. 

Our intelligentsia has a major role to play in helping build a 
national consensus in support of the programme of national 
renewal and reconstruction. I invite members of this University 
to be pace setters and active partners in this gigantic national 
task. Education must become truly a source of enlightenment and 
emancipation of our people. 



Some Portraits 




RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Krishna Kkii’alani 


I N the hundred years that have passed since Rabindranath 
Tagore was born, the face of India has undergone such radical 
changes as no optimist living in 1861 could have envisaged. But 
even more remarkable are the changes that have taken place in 
the mind and spirit of modern India of which the transformation 
in outward appearance is but a partial reflection. It is as though 
a tired and over-timid pony which needed a lash to move at all 
has turned into a spirited charger that has to be tightly reined in 
to hold it back from running too fast. 

In 1861 when Tagore was born India lay prostrate at the feet 
of the British. The foreign traders had been firmly entrenched as 
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rulers and the British Queen had been proclaimed the Empress 
of India. It seemed to be taken for granted that this bright jewel 
would continue to shed lustre on the imperial crown for ever. 
That the rulers should think so is understandable. What is of 
significance is the remarkable fact that many Indians shared this 
faith and welcomed it. The eighteenth century in India had been 
the dark age of misrule and internal wars, a jungle in which the 
beasts of prey, native and foreign, roamed and ravaged at will, 
so that when in the end some kind of law and order was 
established over the whole realm, the people in general were 
primarily conscious, not of the subtle tragedy that India had lost 
her freedom but of the simple and concrete fact that they could 
at last breathe in peace. After the menace of the jungle the peace 
of the desert seemed a blessing. 

The great mutiny of 1857 had been ruthlessly quelled and the 
ancient ruling classes had been either wiped out or lay cringing 
in the dust. Anew class, a mixed middle class, with new interests 
and new education was on the rise, sedulously fostered under 
the patronage of the new regime. It is unfair to dub this rising 
class as the Quislings, for not they but the previous rulers had 
betrayed the interests of the country. This new class was in fact 
to become the vanguard of India's new destiny. But this 
awareness of a new destiny was to come later. 

The outstanding feature of the intellectual and spiritual 
climate of the period which preceded Tagore's birth is the fact 
that Indians were enjoying the peace of the desert. India had 
ceased to be creative. Politically she was hardly aware of the loss 
of national freedom, and culturally she hugged the trappings of 
the new servitude or blindly clung to the shackles of the old. A 
few solitary incongruities apart, it was an age of toadies and of 
reactionaries, those who aped the Western ways and those who 
sought consolation in the bondage of immemorial tradition and 
dogma. 

Eighty years later, when Tagore died, the face of India had 
been transformed. Politically she was on the eve of an adventure 
unparalleled in her history, culturally she had recovered her self- 
respect and spiritually she was discovering the hidden springs 
of creative life. It is not without significance that Mr. Nehru 
named his book in which he surveyed his country's heritage The 
Discovery of India. We have all had to discover India—to recover 
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it. We are still doing so. This in itself was a revolution, perhaps 
the only true revolution—to discover oneself. The rest were mere 
concomitants. 

A multitude of forces and factors were responsible for this 
transformation, not the least of which was what happened in the 
rest of the world and its impact on India. But forces, whether in 
nature or in the world of men, are in themselves blind and unless 
harnessed and directed by individuals might prove more 
destructive than creative. Among individuals who made these 
forces creative in shaping the destiny of India, two stand out as 
pre-eminent, Gandhi and Tagore. The contribution of Gandhi is 
too obvious to need telling; that of Tagore was subtler and deeper, 
for it released and fed the hidden fountains of creative activity 
in fields which the politician is powerless to exploit. 

Though Tagore was essentially a poet, he was much more than 
a mere poet in the Western sense of the term, as Gandhi was more 
than a mere politician or patriot. He was a poet in the traditional 
Indian sense of the word kavi, a seer, an intermediary between 
the human and the divine. His genius enriched whatever it 
touched. Like the sun after which he was named {rabi in Bengali, 
derived from Sanskrit ravi, means the sun), he shed light and 
warmth on his age, vitalized the mental and moral soil of his 
land, revealed unknown horizons of thought and spanned the 
arch that divides the east from the west. To those who have access 
to the language in which he wrote, the vitality of his genius is 
truly amazing. No less amazing are the variety and beauty of the 
literary forms he created. He gave to his people in one lifetime 
what normally takes centuries to evolve—a language capable of 
expressing the finest modulations of thought and feeling, a 
literature worthy to be taught in any university in the world. 
There is hardly a field of literary activity which was not explored 
and made fruitful by his daring adventures, and many of these 
were virgin fields in Bengali which his hands were the first to 
stir into life. He is one of the world's few writers whose works— 
in his own language—withstand the severest tests of great 
literature, eastern or western, ancient or modern. 

Among modern writers he is unique in that while the 
sophisticated Bengali intellectuals delight in his verse and prose 
and learned professors write volumes on them, the simple 
unlettered folk in the congested lanes of Calcutta or in the remote 
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villages of Bengal sing his songs, with rapture. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
has related the experience of Mr. Edwin Montagu (who later 
became Secretary of State for India) during his travels in India. 
Once when riding through an Indian forest at night, Mr. Montagu 
came upon a clearing and found a few men sitting round a fire. 
He too dismounted and joined the group and sat listening to their 
songs. Soon after, a poor-looking boy came out of the forest and 
joined the group. When his turn came, the boy sang "a song more 
beautiful in words and music than the rest." When asked whose 
song it was, he replied that he did not know: "They were singing 
these songs everywhere." Later on Mr. Montagu heard the same 
song "in a very different place, and when he asked for the name 
of the maker of the song he heard for the first time the name of 
Rabindranath Tagore." 

This was many years ago, before Tagore received the Nobel 
Prize. Today this experience would be more common. And no 
wonder; for each change of the season, each aspect of his 
country's rich landscape, every undulation of the human heart, 
in sorrow or in joy, has found its voice in some song of his. They 
are sung in religious gatherings no less than in concert halls. 
Patriots have mounted the gallows with his song on their 
lips; and young lovers unable to express the depth of their 
feeling sing his songs and feel the weight of their dumbness 
relieved. 

All this, however, is true mainly for those in whose language 
he wrote and composed. Those who read him in translation only 
can have little conception either of the scope or the quality of his 
genius. (As Robert Frost has well put it, "Poetry is what gets lost 
in translation.") Unfortunately, his own language Bengali is only 
one of the many in India, so that even in his own country the 
majority of the people have access to his writings in translation 
only. To them, apart from what they can so receive, Tagore's main 
significance lies in the impulse and direction he gave to the course 
of India's cultural and moral development, and in the example 
he presented of a genius passionately devoted to his art and no 
less passionately dedicated to the service of his people and of 
humanity in general. He gave them faith in their own language 
and in their cultural and intellectual heritage. The contemporary 
renaissance in Indian languages is due largely to his inspiration 
and example. Nor was the renaissance confined to the languages 
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and their literatures. His many-sided genius and his almost 
missionary zeal for the development of the Indian arts, whether 
it be dancing or music or painting or the handicrafts, his appre¬ 
ciation of the indigenous folk arts and his fostering of both the 
classical and the folk traditions in his School at Santiniketan 
provided a stimulus and a prestige to these arts which has 
enabled them to survive and to flower. 

What is even more remarkable is the fact that he who taught 
his people to cherish and take pride in their own heritage also 
gave them the courage and the example to break the fetters of 
tradition. Trying always to conform to a conventional type, he 
warned, is a sign of immaturity. Only in babies is individuality of 
physiognomy blurred, their babbling sounds similar everywhere. 
The adult must cultivate and assert his personality, must outgrow 
the fixed pattern and respond to the stimulus from outside, no 
matter from where it comes: "When in the name of Indian art we 
cultivate with deliberate aggressiveness a certain bigotry born 
of the habit of a past generation, we smother our soul under 
idiosyncrasies unearthed from past centuries. These are like 
masks with exaggerated grimaces that fail to respond to the ever 
changing play of life. Art is not a gorgeous sepulchre, immovably 
brooding over a lonely eternity of vanished years. It belongs to 
the procession of life, making constant adjustment with surprises, 
exploring unknown shrines of reality along its path of pilgrimage 
to a future which is as different from the past as the tree from the 
seed." 

The basic and most robust characteristic of Tagore's 
philosophy of life was his emphasis on the development of the 
human personality and his deep-set conviction that there is 
no inherent contradiction between the claims of the so-called 
opposites—the flesh and the spirit, the human and the divine, 
love of life and love of God, joy in beauty and pursuit of truth, 
social obligation and individual rights, respect for tradition and 
the freedom to experiment, love of one's people and faith in the 
unity of mankind. These seeming opposites can and must be 
reconciled, not by tentative compromises and timid vacillation 
but by building a true harmony out of the apparent discordance. 
This faith runs through all his poetry in a thousand echoes. Take 
the following from the English Gitanjali: 
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Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as well. 

The same stream of life that runs through my veins 
night and day runs through the world and dances in 
rhythmic measures. 

When I go from hence let this be my parting word, 
that what I have seen is unsurpassable. 

In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my 
play and here have I caught sight of him that is formless. 

The religious, moral, aesthetic and intellectual aspects of 
Tagore's own personality were so well developed and matched 
that of no one was it more true than of him that he saw life steadily 
and saw it whole. 

There is a tendency to lopsidedness in our Indian character. 
We are inclined to overvalue certain aspects or ways of living at 
the expense of other aspects. In our religious zeal we are tempted 
to repudiate altogether the ties that bind us to the earth. In order 
to attain peace of mind we frown on the very joy of life. In their 
exaggerated regard for the purity of race and social stability our 
forefathers so divided society in watertight compartments that 
the hierarchy of caste with its condemnation of large numbers as 
untouchables became the greatest curse of our society. 

"O my unfortunate country," wrote Tagore in one of his poems, 
"those whom you have debased, they shall drag you down to 
their own level, till your shame shall equal theirs; those whom 
you have deprived of their human rights, who stand before you 
but find no room in your lap, they shall drag you down to their 
own level, till your humiliation has equalled theirs." 

This is precisely what happened in Indian history. Innumerable 
instances can be given of this tendency to lopsidedness in our 
character which makes us at once primitive and refined, ignorant 
and wise, inhibited and serene, compassionate and indifferent 
to cruelty. What we needed most was to learn to appreciate the 
beauty of a sane and balanced outlook, of a way of living that is 
manly without being brutal, sensitive without being sentimental, 
rational without being materialistic, religious without being 
fanatic and patriotic without being chauvinistic. This is indeed 
what Tagore taught and gave. 

If Tagore had been nothing more than a poet and writer, the 
quality and output of his contribution to his people's language 
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and literature would still entitle him to be remembered as one of 
the world's truly great immortals. But he was something much 
more. He was an artist in life. His personal life was as clean and 
noble as his verse is simple and beautiful. He lived as he wrote, 
not for pleasure or profit but out of joy, not as a brilliant egoist 
but as a dedicated spirit, conscious that his genius was a gift 
from the divine, to be used in the service of man. 

My poet's vanity dies in shame before thy sight. 

O master poet, I have sat down at they feet. 

Only let me make my life simple and straight, 

like a flute of reed for thee to fill with music. 

(Gitanjali) 

This is not a mere religious attitude of feigned humility; it is 
an intuitive and profound awareness of the immanence of the 
divine which ran as an undercurrent in all that he wrote or did. 

And yet he was in no sense a religious ascetic or a saint, as 
the word is commonly understood. He loved this earth too well 
to turn away from it. He was human and humane, a fully 
developed man who responded as keenly to the joy of life as he 
did to the cry of human distress. He was a lover of his people, a 
lover whose loyalty was pledged to all mankind. All his life he 
pleaded and strove for social justice, for the right of the lowly 
to dignity, of the poor to material well-being, of the citizen to 
self-government, of the ignorant to knowledge, of the child to 
unfettered development, of the woman to equal status with man. 
The religion he preached was the religion of man, the renunciation 
he extolled was not of this world but of the base passions of 
cupidity and hatred, the freedom he fought for was not of one 
people to exploit another but the freedom of the human 
personality from all that strangles it, whether it be the tyranny 
of an external organization or the worse tyranny of man's own 
blind passion for power. 

He was a pioneer in the field of education. For the last forty 
years of his life he was content to be schoolmaster in humble 
rural surroundings, even when he had achieved fame such as no 
Indian had known before. He was the first, in India, to think out 
for himself and put in practice principles of education which have 
now become commonplaces of educational theory, if not yet of 
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practice. Today we all know that what the child imbibes at home 
and in school is far more important than what he studies in 
college, that the teaching is more easily and naturally 
communicated through the child's mother-tongue than through 
an alien medium, that learning through activity is more real than 
through the written word, that wholesome education consists in 
the training of all the senses along with the mind instead of 
cramming the brain with memorized knowledge, that culture is 
something much more than academic knowledge, etc., etc. But 
few of Tagore's countrymen took notice of him when he made 
his experiments in education in 1901 with no more than half a 
dozen pupils. A poet's whim, thought most of them, and many 
said so. For a long time the only children sent to his school at 
Santiniketan were problem children whom the parents found it 
inconvenient to keep at home. Even today few of his countrymen 
understand the significance of these principles in their national 
life. The schoolmaster is still the most neglected and ill-paid 
member of our community, despite the fact that Tagore attached 
more merit to what he taught to children in his school than to the 
Hibbert Lectures he delivered before the distinguished audience 
at Oxford. 

Mahatma Gandhi adopted the scheme of teaching through 
crafts many years after Tagore had worked it out at Santiniketan. 
In fact the Mahatma imported the first teachers for his Basic 
School from Santiniketan. The earliest experiments in what is 
today known as Community Development were conducted by 
Tagore, first among the peasants of his own estates, later in 
the institute which he founded for this purpose and named 
Sriniketan. His writings on rural education and on the problems 
of community development are still the finest manual for all 
workers in the field. If Tagore had done nothing else, what he 
did at Santiniketan and Sriniketan would be sufficient to rank 
him as one of India's greatest nation-builders. 

He had a very healthy contempt for mere agitational politics 
which he likened to an engine which continually whistles and 
throws out columns of smoke without ever moving. To the pilots 
of India's ship of destiny his advice was, "Fear not the waves 
of the sea, but mind the leaks in your own vessel." If we became 
a subject people, it was not because the British were wicked 
but because we were weaklings. We had ceased to believe in 
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ourselves. Instead of tapping the sources of our own power, we 
were content to pick rags from other peoples' dustbins. Unlike 
Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore believed in the power and resources of 
science, though he dreaded the prospect of man becoming the 
slave of machines instead of machines being the slaves of man. 
In fact, he dreaded every form of organized power, whether social, 
political or industrial, which ignored human values and tended 
to stifle the personality of man. 

Though, outside India, Tagore upheld and interpreted the 
Indian philosophy of life, in his own country he was the severest 
critic of its social institutions and religious practices which 
encouraged superstition and inequality and tolerated injustice. 
He likened the social and educational structure of his country to 
a two-storeyed house without a staircase to connect the vast maze 
of ill-ventilated, germ-infested slums on the ground floor with 
the rickety, cheap and shabbily-modernized flats on the upper 
floor. No political miracles can be built, he warned time and again, 
on the quicksands of social slavery. The same inertia which leads 
us to the idolatry of dead forms in social institutions will create 
in our political life prison houses with impregnable walls. Blind 
loyalty to tradition w’hich narrows men's sympathies and makes 
them tolerate discrimination of caste against caste, of class against 
class, of man against woman, may one day recoil on them and 
turn into a blind loyalty to State, turning men into mere cattle 
herded in a pen. 

Tagore had no illusion about what is today glibly called 
progress and has come to be synonymous with multiplication of 
luxuries and worship of mechanized living. By progress he meant 
the increasing provision of facilities, material and moral, for 
the all-round development and free expression of the human 
personality, without discrimination. As he put it, "I believe in 
life only when it is progressive, and in progress only when it is 
in harmony with life. I preach the freedom of man from the 
servitude of the fetish of hugeness, the non-human." 

The real crisis of civilization was due, according to him, not 
to the conflict between one class and another, between one group 
of States and another, between this ideology and that or between 
the East and the West, but between man and the machine, between 
personality and organization. Man needs both machine and 
organization for his welfare, but they must be mastered and 
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humanized by him instead of his being mechanized and 
dehumanized by them. 

Unlike many modern thinkers, he had no blue-print for 
the world's salvation. He believed in no 'isms.' He merely 
emphasized certain basic truths which men of wisdom have 
known in all ages and which men may ignore only at their peril. 
His thought will never be out of date. We are obsessed with 
political issues. As a man whose liver is out of order can think of 
little else and believes every quack to be a miracle-man, so we 
hang on the words of every politician who has the brazenness to 
proclaim himself a saviour. Today it is not the priest or the monk 
who is the supreme parasite but the politician. The priest 
promised to take us to heaven, the politician promises to bring 
heaven to us. But in national as in individual life there arc no 
watertight compartments. No sharp lines can be drawn to mark 
off the political from the moral, the social from the economic 
aspects of life. Politicians often talk as though one has only to 
introduce some institutional changes for paradise to descend on 
earth, unmindful of the fact that the efficacy of an institution 
depends on the way it is worked, which itself is determined by 
the character and wisdom of men who work it. For example, it is 
not the parliamentary system that guarantees democracy in a 
State, but certain specific virtues in the citizen, namely, courage 
to stand up for one's rights while respecting the rights of others, 
tolerance of opposition, moderation in passion and a sense of 
humour which refuses to take a politician at his face value. No 
people who lack these virtues can ever be democratic, whatever 
their political institutions. 

Today it is the fashion in politics to be an internationalist and 
to shout for peace. Even politicians who can't see beyond their 
noses in their everyday activity talk loudly of one world. It was 
not always so. When Tagore talked of a world "not broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls" he was ignored as a 
lone visionary and was ridiculed for the very largeness of his 
sympathies. He went from country to country, of Asia, Europe 
and America, on a forlorn mission preaching the values which 
could make possible this One World, at a time when in the fever 
of inflamed nationalism in his own country his words fell like 
seeds in a desert. With his very limited resources he built up at 
Santiniketan a centre of international understanding and study 
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which at that time roused the amused contempt of his nationalist 
contemporaries. But he never lost faith or judged others harshly. 
"They call you mad," so runs one of his early songs; "wait for to¬ 
morrow and keep silent. They throw dust upon your head. 
Wait for tomorrow. They will bring their flowers." 

Tagore was not a politician. He was not interested in wielding 
power over the lives of others, for good or for evil. But he had a 
clear and steady vision of man's destiny and an unerring instinct 
for those first principles which if men and nations betray, they 
perish at the root. How well he summed up in an aphorism the 
tragedy of power politics! "The clumsiness of power spoils the 
key and uses the pickaxe." Mahatma Gandhi called him the Great 
Sentinel, the conscience of his people whose voice never failed 
to protest against any injustice or wrong. As a poet he will always 
delight and deepen our sensibilities, his songs will never cease 
to enchant his countrymen, as a teacher he will always enlighten. 
The world has reason to be grateful to one whose genius was so 
consistently dedicated to the good of humanity. 

To the Western world Tagore's chief significance lies in the 
new dimension he gave to its understanding of the East. The West 
had known the East for some centuries before but had known it 
primarily as a field of profit where investment of surplus capital 
fetched quick and fabulous returns, as a sphere of influence for 
rival imperial ambitions, as an almost inexhaustible market for 
export of factory products and of Christian religion, and 
incidentally a happy hunting ground for adventure and exotic 
thrills and occasionally for exercise of Christian charity. Now and 
again a western thinker or scholar drew attention to some old 
literary classic or religious teacher and tributes were generously 
offered to the ancient wisdom of the East. But the general attitude 
was one of superiority, and the basic incentive of exploitation. 

It is obvious that no true understanding can be built on the 
basis of such an abnormal relationship. Between nations as 
between individuals a relationship based on the motive to gain 
advantage over the other automatically shuts the door of true 
understanding. And yet never was such understanding between 
the Eastern and the Western hemispheres of more consequence 
to the peace and welfare of the world than it is in the twentieth 
century—understand or annihilate, pacify or perish! The need 
to understand and to accept for what they are values other than 
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those which have come to be identified with one's own way of 
living is the greatest moral challenge with which the world is 
faced today. The conflict cannot be resolved by compromise, no 
good is done by diluting the differences to make them palatable, 
nothing is gained by clipping facts to fit one's fancies. The sharper 
and more clearly defined the differences, the more stimulating 
is the ultimate discovery that truth has many voices, beauty many 
forms and civilization many patterns. 

Tagore startled the West into a recognition of the real India, 
not the mysterious India where once shone the Light of Asia, not 
the India of the antiquarians, nor the romantic India of the story 
books, of striped tigers and the Maharajas, of naked sadhus and 
snake charmers, of the benevolent white sahibs and their brown 
lackeys, but the living India that was soon to forge weapons of 
victory out of the very chains that bound her. Here was the 
authentic voice of a civilization that had seen many rises and 
falls, that had passed through and survived many vicissitudes of 
prosperity and poverty, of glory and abjection, but had never 
ceased to be itself, had never wholly ceased to be creative in the 
worst periods of defeat, had never abandoned its quest for the 
Eternal in periods of highest prosperity. This voice was as clear 
and true and unaffected as the utterances of the Upanishads three 
thousand years ago. Its beauty was of utter simplicity and its 
wisdom was unobscured by the dust of centuries. The values of 
a civilization that has seen many empires rise and fall, many 
religions flower and decay, many humans deified and many 
deities corrupted, are bound to be different from the values which 
the West considers its special discoveries and, because they have 
prospered for a few centuries, as everlasting verities. But the two 
sets of values are not antithetical, they do not contradict each 
other. They challenge only to stimulate each other. Where they 
do not overlap, they are supplementary. Each has to learn from 
the other and he who learns more is the wiser. 

However we may seem to differ, we come of the same earth, 
are moulded of the same clay—the shade may vary somewhat— 
and are lit by the same spark which we call divine because it is 
beyond our manipulation and our comprehension. We grow by 
giving and taking and our destinies are intertwined. If this is not 
true, then all religions are a mockery and all our science a snare 
made by man for his self-destruction. This was the essence of 
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Tagore's message, as it is the essence of all philosophy and 
wisdom. Eastern or Western. 

Sf 5f 

The Jalianwalla Bagh massacre took place on 13 April 1919, 
but so strict was the censorship on the press, so heavy the iron 
curtain, that no news of the tragedy and the subsequent horrors 
was made public for several weeks. When the news trickled 
through and reached Tagore he was so perturbed that, cancelling 
an important engagement in Santiniketan, he hurried to Calcutta 
and invited the political leaders to organize a public meeting of 
protest over which he offered to preside, but so terror-stricken 
were the people that his offer came to nothing. He then did what 
his countrymen have never ceased to be grateful for. He lived up 
to his own song written years ago: "If they are afraid and cower 
mutely facing the wall, then O thou of evil luck, open thy mind 
and speak out alone." Without telling anyone and without taking 
even his own son into confidence, he wrote a letter to the Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, on the night of 29 May, resigning his 
knighthood. The letter was published on the morning of 2 June. 

"The very least 1 can do for my country," he wrote, "is to take 
all consequences upon myself in giving voice to the protest of 
the millions of my countrymen, surprised into a dumb anguish 
of terror. The time has come when badges of honour make our 
shame glaring in the incongruous context of humiliation and I 
for my part wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the 
side of my countrymen." 

It was not the renunciation of the knighthood, which in any 
case added little to his stature, but the courage with which he 
voiced his people's anguish which fear had hushed in every other 
breast that gives its historic importance to the letter quoted above. 
It was a gesture which restored the self-respect of the nation and 
gave his people courage and faith at a time when they were sorely 
needed. The British ruling authorities never forgave what they 
deemed an unheard-of impertinence. 

5|- 

Tagore was tired and homesick and returned to India in July 
1921, after an absence of nearly fourteen months. If he imagined 
that he was returning to peace and quiet, he was soon to be 
disillusioned. India was seething with unrest, the somnolent 
masses were at last being roused by the magic wand of Gandhi, 
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who had given a call for a nation-wide movement of non¬ 
cooperation with the British regime which he dubbed as 'satanic'. 
Tagore had known about it while he was abroad, the press and 
in particular Andrews had kept him well informed of what was 
brewing, but he now experienced the storm at first hand. He had 
himself prayed for years, in his poems, songs and plays, for such 
a deliverer who would give voice to the dumb, strength to the 
unarmed, and he fully endorsed Gandhi's insistence on non¬ 
violence. But actuality hardly ever corresponds with the idea, 
and however much one may welcome a storm, it is nonetheless 
distressing when the dust and the grit get into the eye. Gandhi, 
though a more incorrigible idealist than Tagore, was also a 
revolutionary leader of men and was obliged on occasions to 
over-dramatize a situation and exaggerate certain aspects of it 
to rouse adequate mass fervour. Like Nelson he often held the 
telescope to his blind eye and truthfully declared that he saw 
nothing. But Tagore who merely watched, and that too with an 
eagle eye, saw everything. And there was much to make him 
uneasy. 

A sudden upsurge of patriotic zeal in a people who had not 
felt it for a long time and had hardly any historical memories of 
such phenomena was bound to result in an exaggerated sense 
of self-righteousness and a contempt for everything foreign, in 
this case particularly British or Western. Tagore, who had been 
denouncing this very aspect of nationalism in other countries, 
found the sight extremely painful in his own. Only a few months 
earlier he had written to Andrews from New York: "The complete 
man must never be sacrificed to the patriotic man, or even to the 
merely moral man. To me humanity is rich and large and many- 
sided." Not that the Mahatma believed otherwise. He too said, 
"My religion has no geographical limits. 1 have a living faith in it 
which will transcend even my love for India herself." Again, "For 
me patriotism is the same as humanity. I am patriotic because I 
am human and humane. My patriotism is not exclusive, I will 
not hurt England or Germany to serve India... A patriot is so 
much less a patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian." But it 
was not in this light that the vast majority of his followers took 
their patriotism. Disciples take from the Master not what he 
wishes to give but what they wish to take. 

There were certain other aspects too of the non-cooperation 
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campaign which jarred on Tagore's sensibility. He hated the sight 
of excited crowds gloating over bonfires of foreign-made cloth. 
He pitied the students being made to give up schools and colleges 
to become pawns in the hands of politicians. He refused to believe 
that spinning was the sole panacea for India's economic ills, 
though he had always pleaded for the revival of cottage industries, 
including spinning. He could spin yarns, he once said jokingly, 
more easily than yarn, and looked upon the Congress propaganda 
for spinning as itself a big political yarn. Andrews, who loved 
Gandhi as deeply as he loved Tagore, summed up the latter's 
reaction thus: "Rabindranath Tagore felt that the popular attitude 
had become one of wild excitement rather than deep moral 
conviction. As he expressed it in a remarkable phrase, it shouted 
to him, it did not sing. It was an outburst of pentup feelings 
leading to violence of speech and action, rather than the sustained 
power of soul-force." 

9 (- H- 

In February 1940 Mahatma Gandhi and his wife Kasturba 
visited the poet at Santiniketan—the last meeting of the saint 
and the poet. Tagore held a public reception in their honour in 
the picturesque mango-grove of Santiniketan and paid, in an 
address, his homage to one whom he had earlier described as 
"this great soul in beggar's garb", assuring him, "We accept you 
as our own, as one belonging to all humanity." "Even though", 
replied the Mahatma, "I call this visit a pilgrimage... 1 am no 
stranger here. 1 feel as if I have come to my home... I have received 
Gurudev's blessings and my heart is full to the brim with joy." 
Before Gandhi left, Tagore put a letter in his hands in which he 
requested him, "Accept this institution under your protection, 
giving it an assurance of permanence if you consider it to be a 
national asset. Visva-Bharati is like a vessel which is carrying 
the cargo of my life's best treasure, and I hope it may claim special 
care from my countrymen for its preservation." 

The Mahatma's reply was characteristic—modest and noble. 
"Who am I to take this institution under my protection?" he wrote. 
"It carries God's protection, because it is the creation of an earnest 
soul. It is not a show-thing. Gurudev himself is international 
because he is truly national. Therefore, all his creation is inter¬ 
national, and Visva-Bharati is the best of all. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that Gurudev deserves to be relieved of all anxiety 
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about its future so far as the financial part is concerned. In my 
reply to his touching appeal I have promised all the assistance I 
am capable of rendering. This note is the beginning of the effort.'' 
Needless to say, the Mahatma kept his word. After his death the 
National Government of free India assumed full financial 
responsibility for the continuance of Visva-Bharati as a nationally 
recognized university. Very fittingly its present Chancellor is 
Jawaharlal Nehru who in a way represents in his personality 
some qualities of both these great men. 

On 5 April the poet suffered the last great bereavement of his 
life in the death of his devoted friend C.F. Andrews. At a special 
memorial service in the Santiniketan Mandir, Tagore said, "In no 
man have I seen such a triumph of Christianity." Earlier he had 
said that he could not harbour an ill-feeling against the British 
people, if for no other reason than that Andrews was one of them. 
"Charlie Andrews," wrote Gandhiji, "was one of the greatest and 
best Englishmen. And because he was a good son of England, he 
became also a son of India." Andrews himself, in a letter to Tagore 
dated as early as 5 October 1913, had written: "I am, and shall 
always be, an Englishman, through and through; but I am sure 
we must pass these boundary lines of nationality where truth 
stares us in the face, which is universal and greater even than 
country." 

This genial and kindly spirit had an abundant sense of 
humour—a true English trait—as may be seen from this excerpt 
from a letter written by him to Tagore during one of his sea 
voyages when he had many Australian co-passengers on board: 
"The passengers are all thoroughgoing Australians with a strong 
cockney accent and White Australia in their brain. One poor lady 
next to me at table looked so shocked when I told her we lived 
with Indians. We were evidently queer, uncanny creatures— 
neither fish, flesh, fowl nor good red herring. Indeed we are not 
quite safe and scarcely respectable...our Bengali slippers are 
looked upon with grave suspicion as showing our un-English 
tendencies. In one of our joint efforts to be conversational we 
were explaining that India differed from Central Africa, and 
announced that you had won the Nobel Prize, stating its terms 
in cash. One of them said, 'My! think of that'. Another said, 'Did 
he go on the bust?' And a third said, 'You don't mean to tell me 
that he's a full-blooded native?' We assured him gravely that you 
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were and he answered, 'My! You don't say so. Think of that 
now!'..." 

* * * 

At last the restless pilgrim, "athirst for the far-away", took 
his seat in the golden boat, with his beloved whom he had sought 
in all the loves on this earth, at the helm, and set sail towards the 
Great Unknown which he had ever sought in the known. 

With him, it seemed, died an age; an epoch which, despite 
the fact that India was in subjection to a foreign rule, will 
nevertheless be remembered as a golden age in Indian history, 
for it not only laid the foundations of India's freedom and of her 
future but gave to her and the world two of its greatest men. One 
of them did not live to see his country free, the other was 
murdered by an ungrateful countryman. But they cannot die 
whose deeds made them immortal. 

Jawaharlal Nehru who was in jail wrote to the present writer, 
then editor of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, the following letter 
which is worth quoting in full, since it sums up the story of a 
great life more fittingly than any other words could. 

August 27, 1941 

From 

Jawaharlal Nehru, 

District Jail, 

Dehra Dun. 

Jo 

Krishna Kripalani, 

Santiniketan, 

Bengal. 

My dear Krishna, 

Just a month ago you wrote to me and soon after I received 
the Tagore Birthday Number of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly. I 
liked this Birthday Number very much and some of the pictures 
and articles were good. 

How long ago it all seems! People must die sometime or other 
and Gurudeva could not have lived much longer. And yet his 
death came as a grievous shock to me and the thought that I 
would never see his beautiful face and hear his gentle voice again 
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oppressed me terribly. Ever since I came to prison this thought 
had haunted me. I wanted to see him once again so much. Not 
that I had anything special to say to him, and certainly I had no 
desire to trouble him in any way. Perhaps the premonition that I 
was not fated to see him again itself added to this yearning. 

However, all that is over and, instead of sorrow, let us rather 
congratulate ourselves that we were privileged to come in contact 
with this great and magnificent person. Perhaps it is as well that 
he died when he was still pouring out song and poem and 
poetry—what amazing creative vitality he had! I would have 
hated to see him fade away gradually. He died, as he should, in 
the fullness of his glory. 

I have met many big people in various parts of the world. 
But 1 have no doubt in my mind that the two biggest I have had 
the privilege of meeting have been Gandhi and Tagore. I think 
they have been the two outstanding personalities in the world 
during the last quarter of a century. As time goes by, 1 am sure 
this will be recognized, when all the generals and field-marshals 
and dictators and shouting politicians are long dead and largely 
forgotten. 

It amazes me that India in spite of her pre.sent condition (or 
is it because of it?) should produce these two mighty men in the 
course of one generation. And that also convinces me of the deep 
vitality of India and I am filled with hope, and the petty troubles 
and conflicts of the day seem very trivial and unimportant before 
this astonishing fact—the continuity of the idea that is India from 
long ages past to the present day. China affects me in the same 
way. India and China: how can they perish? 

t here is another aspect which continually surprises me. Both 
Ciurudeva and Gandhiji took much from the West and from other 
countries, especially Gurudeva. Neither was narrowly national. 
Their message was for the world. And yet both were one hundred 
per cent India's children and the inheritors, representatives and 
expositors of her age-long culture. How intensely Indian both 
have been, in spite of all their wide knowledge and culture! The 
surprising thing is that both of these men with so much in common 
and drawing inspiration from the same wells of wisdom and 
thought and culture, should differ from each other so greatly! 
No two persons could probably differ so much as Gandhi and 
Tagore! 
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Again I think of the richness of India's age-long cultural 
genius which can throw up in the same generation two such 
master-types, typical of her in every way, yet representing 
different aspects of her many-sided personality. 

My love to you and Nandita. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



THE GREATEST MAN I HAVE KNOWN 


M.R. Masani 


U ndoubtedly, the greatest man I have known was 
Mahatma Gandhi. I was privileged to be in touch with him 
from 1934 till near his death on January 30, 1948. 

It was not that I started with any predilection in his favour. 
When I first met him, I was a young and ardent socialist who 
had just come out of prison with the determination to form a 
socialist group within the Congress in order to criticize and, 
indeed, oppose Gandhiji's policies. I had heard from more than 
one quarter that he could hypnotize one, and in the course of a 
conversation could convert an ardent critic into a supporter. 
Naturally then, my approach to Gandhiji was very cautious and 
somewhat suspicious. I was determined not to be converted. After 
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a talk or two with Gandhiji, I realized that there was no need for 
any such apprehension. When we compared notes, Jayaprakash 
and I found that we seemed to be unaffected by any such 
hypnosis. Perhaps men of the older generation with their respect 
for authority and age were affected in a way that we impertinent 
youngsters, who thought we had all the answers and looked upon 
older people as 'old fogeys,' were not. Whatever it was, the magic 
did not work on us. 

J.P. was an interesting combination of a modernist and a 
traditional Hindu. Even in his Marxist days, I noticed that, 
whenever we went to see Gandhiji, while 1 would shake hands 
in the normal manner or namaste (the Hindu way of greeting by 
joining palms together), J.P. would bend down and touch 
Gandhiji's feet. I used to twit him about this: how could a 
revolutionary behave like this? J.P. would answer, quite reasonably, 
that he had been brought up to show respect to his elders and 
saw no reason why he should not continue to do so. That, of 
course, did not stop him from being very angry with Gandhiji 
and calling him a 'reactionary.' 

In fairness to the 'old man,' it must be conceded that he never 
tried to work on us, to persuade us to give up our socialist 
principles. On the contrary, it was I, as the young crusader, who 
thought I would bring enlightenment to the old man and open 
his eyes to the superiority of our panaceas and the limitations 
of his. 

My first real encounter with Gandhiji was when I 
accompanied him at his invitation on a walking tour through 
Orissa dedicated to the removal of untouchability. He was to leave 
Patna for Cuttack the morning after the meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee concluded on May 19, 1934, and I had 
accepted his invitation to walk with him for ten days. Strangely 
enough I cannot recall when and how I had first met Gandhiji. I 
can only surmise that, as my father was well known to Gandhiji, 
he must have arranged a meeting between us. 

My purpose in accepting the invitation, frankly, was to 
explain to him why we were right and he was wrong. So, early 
in the morning of May 20, 1934, I got into a long third-class 
compartment at Patna station, which had been reserved for 
Gandhiji and his party. Though we were quite a few in number, 
we were comfortable and everything was neat and clean since 
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we each had a seat in the compartment. The bathroom of 
the compartment was also kept scrupulously clean, unlike all 
other third class bathrooms in India, because of Gandhiji's 
preoccupation with swachhata (cleanliness). 

The daily programme during our tour was more or less fixed. 
We would get up at four in the morning for a prayer meeting 
of which, for me, the best part was the pleasure of hearing 
and singing the hymn Raghiipati Raghava Raja Ram, an essay 
in community singing with rhythmic clapping to emphasize 
the beat. 

Around 5 o'clock, the group would set out and walk for about 
four miles to the next village which was to be our stop for the 
day. The place where we camped was some school or hostel and 
Gandhiji, soon after arrival, would start meeting local workers 
in ones or twos or in groups. The progress of constructive local 
activity the fight against untouchability and the problems that 
bothered the workers would be discussed. Just before sunset, we 
would start walking through the twilight again and camp for 
the night in another village some four miles away. We thus 
covered two villages in a day. 

When 1 say that we got up at four in the morning, 1 must 
confess that I was often an exception. I am ashamed to recall that 
I sometimes listened to the prayers and singing while lying 
comfortably in bed. Gandhiji, who was most tolerant, could not 
help mentioning once that he had not noticed me at the prayer 
meeting that morning. My answer, the remembrance of which 1 
find embarrassing now, was that the "prayers sounded more 
beautiful from a distance in bed!" 1 attended Gandhiji's afternoon 
and evening meetings including the prayer meetings and 1 found 
them extremely soothing. The music was subdued and sung in 
tune. Gandhiji would never tolerate singing out of tune, which 
is a current habit when we sing our National Anthem. 

Gandhiji was a real patriarch of the Old Testament kind. I 
recall an amusing incident that took place during this tour. I was 
called out of bed one morning, soon after the prayer meeting 
had concluded, with a summons from Gandhiji who wanted to 
see me right then. Wondering what was amiss, 1 washed and 
rushed to see him. I found Gandhiji sitting with a group of people 
around him looking terribly serious, which was unusual. On 
seeing me, he asked: "What happened yesterday at lunch?" I tried 
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to recall anything out of the ordinary which might have 
happened, but nothing would come to my mind, and I said so. 
"Who did you sit next to at lunch?" he asked. My answer was 
that I sat next to Prabhavati, Jayaprakash's wife. I was getting a 
little worried about what he was getting at in the course of the 
cross-examination. Gandhiji then asked: "Is it true that... (and 
he mentioned the name of a lady in the group) wanted you to sit 
next to her but, just as you were going to do so, Prabhavati called 
you away and persuaded you to sit next to her?" I realised with 
some relief that the charge was not against me, but against 
Prabhavati, who had evidently been accused of enticing me! I 
said that I wanted to sit next to Prabhavati because I knew her 
and needed no persuasion to do so. "Good," said Gandhiji, who 
thereupon acquitted Prabhavati of the charge, and we sat happily 
together ever after. 

What struck me then was Gandhiji's extremely highly 
developed sense of justice which required that this absurd charge 
be thoroughly investigated. Later in life, I was to come across 
many instances and was to be the beneficiary of such acts of 
justice more than once. Perhaps Gandhiji enjoyed holding court 
but, even so, he was a very fair judge and not too severe. 

At the end of the tour, my ten days over, I took leave of 
Gandhiji to return to Bombay. Before doing so, I left with him 
some questions to answer, in the course of which I invited his 
comments on the draft resolutions of the Congress Socialist Party 
and its programme. 

My talks with Gandhiji had gone well. He had been kind 
enough to give me an hour in the morning and an hour in the 
evening every day. This had meant twenty hours of discussion 
while walking by the side of Gandhiji, one of his arms resting on 
my shoulder and the other resting on the shoulder of Agatha 
Harrison, a Quaker devotee of Gandhiji. Agatha Harrison was a 
very lovable person, and after this contact I used to keep in touch 
with her and meet her when I visited London. She was a great 
friend of India and a great devotee of Gandhiji, along with C.F. 
Andrews and Horace Alexander. Agatha Harrison was deeply 
interested in our discussions. She requested Gandhiji that we talk 
in English. I thought then that it was rather unkind of him to 
refuse to do so and to insist on speaking to me in Gujarati, which 
she could not follow. Gandhiji was prepared to spare the time to 
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talk to her separately and explain to her what passed between 
us but he would not speak to me, a fellow Gujarati, in English! 

Anyway, I felt our talks had gone well and I perhaps had 
managed to soften Gandhiji's objections to socialism. Little did I 
know of the mailed fist under the velvet glove! Gandhiji's ideas 
about socialism and nationalization, for instance, were very 
different from mine. He did not believe in government ownership 
or control. He said that a factory should be run by those who 
worked it on the basis of 'trusteeship' for the community. He 
called this socialism. I remember thinking to myself how illiterate 
Gandhiji was about political terminology! The pay-off came when 
I was in Yugoslavia studying "workers' control" in 1955 and was 
told by Yugoslav communists that the management and workers 
running an enterprise as trustees for the community was their 
idea of communism. I told them ruefully that I had heard of it 
first in 1934 from the old 'reactionary,' Mahatma Gandhi. 

An interesting by-product of the tour was an offer Gandhiji 
made to me to give me a free hand in any village or group of 
villages 1 chose anywhere in India to try out my ideas provided 
I would stay there continuously for a year. "You will learn a 
great deal," he said. Obviously, Gandhiji, impressed with my 
earnestness, wanted to find out whether my enthusiasm would 
survive a year in an Indian village and also how I would modify 
my approach after understanding the mentality of the Indian 
peasant. In a way it was a great compliment but, unfortunately, 
I did not accept his offer. I was too keen to pursue my path 
as a propagandist for my ideas. Also I had felt that it was 
some kind of trap by which he hoped to convert me to his way 
of thinking! I think I did him an injustice in harbouring this 
suspicion. 

A few days after my arrival in Bombay, I received Gandhiji's 
replies to my questions. His covering letter of May 29,1934, was 
short and to the point: 

My dear Masani, 

Here is my answer to the questions you left with me. With 
reference to the resolutions adopted at the First All India Congress 
Socialist Conference, I would have very little to say against 
them if your programme was sound which, for the reasons I 
have given, does not appear to me to be so. The resolution is 
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perhaps bombastic; it is certainly prolix. Do not hesitate to 
write to me again when necessary." 

Attached to the letter were two typed pages of answers to 
my questions. The first item that Gandhiji dealt with was "the 
abolition of the rule of Indian princes" which he described as 
"an arrogation of power which does not belong to the Party or 
which belongs as much as the power to abolish the Portuguese 
and French authority in what is called Portuguese and French 
India would. It may be unfortunate; but the dismemberment of 
India is a fact which may not be ignored. It is surely enough to 
concentrate upon what is called British India. It is large enough 
territory for any party to operate in, and its successful operation 
in British India cannot but have its effect upon the other parts in 
India. On principle too, 1 am not for the abolition of the rule of 
the princes; but I believe in its reformation and modification in 
consonance with the true spirit of democracy." 

Another item he dealt with was "the progressive nationa¬ 
lization of all the instruments of production, distribution and 
exchange" which he described as "too sweeping to be admissible." 
"Rabindranath Tagore," he said, "is an instrument of marvellous 
production. I do not know that he will submit to be nationalized." 

Regarding the "State monopoly of foreign trade," Gandhiji 
asked a counter question: "Should not the State be satisfied with 
all the power it will possess? Must it also exercise all the powers 
in one swoop, whether such an exercise is necessary or not?" 

"The elimination of landlordism," he said, "clearly means 
usurpation of the Zamindari and Talukdari tracts. I am not for 
elimination but for just regulation of the relation between 
landlords and tenants." 

To me, Gandhiji's comments now appear to be extremely 
reasonable and practical. Indeed, my own views later came very 
much in line with what he had to say, but at that time his answers 
shocked me. I found them 'reactionary' and did not feel that they 
reflected the reasonable spirit in which Gandhiji had talked to 
me throughout. 

Greatly daring, I wrote back to Gandhiji saying that his 
answers to my questions did not do justice to his own 'progressive' 
views. I went on to add: "1 felt that to publish what you had sent 
in that form would have two results. First, I would make hundreds 
of young Congressmen feel that you were irreconcilably hostile 
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to their ideals and would strengthen the tendency which already 
exists on the part of socialists to leave the Congress. Secondly, 
it would encourage attacks on us by Congressmen of the Right 
Wing. I do not think you would welcome either of these 
developments." I inquired whether he would, therefore, mind 
my withholding publication of his reply till I met him again. 

Instead of following the Duke of Wellington and asking me 
to "publish and be damned," Gandhiji very sweetly invited me 
to join him at Igatpuri railway station while he was travelling 
down to Bombay. This was typical of the generosity which he 
was to show repeatedly to many of us young socialists. 

I took the train from Bombay to Igatpuri on June 13, the night 
before the early morning assignation. Since I always slept well, I 
was worried about not waking up early enough in the morning. 
So I put up in one of the waiting rooms on the platform and the 
attendant promised to wake me up in time. 

Next morning, on opening my eyes and walking to the door 
of the waiting room, who did I see on the train but Gandhiji 
looking out of the window of a third class compartment? I realised 
with horror that the attendant had forgotten his promise to wake 
me. I ran in, collected my clothes and shoes and bag and went 
helter skelter towards the train which by this time had started 
moving. Seeing my predicament, Gandhiji roared with laughter. 
He got the door opened and had me pulled in. He asked me to get 
my breath back and have a wash. He always took his alarm clock 
with him and told me never to travel without one. I do not now. 

The alarm clock, I soon came to learn, was Gandhiji's un¬ 
failing companion through day and night. If you asked Gandhiji 
to give you half an hour or forty-five minutes of his time, he 
would cut you short at the end of it and say: "Masani, your time 
is over. Someone else is waiting outside by appointment and the 
time from now on belongs to him." Then, seeing the look of dismay 
on one's face, he would say more kindly: "It is all right. Go and 
see Mahadevbhai (Mahadev Desai was his secretary) and take 
your place in the queue later in the day." When your turn came 
to go in again and as you sat down beside him, Gandhiji would 
pick up the thread with the phrase "You were saying...," and he 
would complete your half completed thought or sentence which 
he had interrupted. The wound of the interruption was more than 
healed by this balm of consideration. 
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On the way from Igatpuri to Bombay, I urged Gandhiji to 
reconsider what he had said. I can only wonder now at my 
impertinence, but he was very generous. He called his secretary 
(a secretary with a typewriter always accompanied him—in that 
respect he was extremely modern) and started to dictate a reply 
which, when it reached me, was carefully stamped with the serial 
number 4126. His earlier letter to me from Kendrapara in Orissa 
was numbered 4125. Evidently, he had different serial numbers 
for different people or different matters, rather like the Dewey 
system for librarians. Gandhiji's second letter dated June 14,1934, 
much more positive and cooperative than the earlier one, ran as 
follows: 

My dear Masani, 

"I have read the questions you left with me as also the 
Congress Socialist Party's programme. 

I welcome the rise of the Socialist Party in the Congress. But 
I cannot say that I like the programme as it appears in the printed 
pamphlet. It seems to me to ignore Indian conditions and I do 
not like the assumption underlying many of its propositions 
which go to show that there is necessarily antagonism between 
the classes and the masses or between the labourers and the 
capitalists such that they can never work for mutual good. My 
own experience covering a fairly long period is to the contrary. 
What is necessary is that the labourers or workers know their 
rights and should also know how to assert them. And since there 
never has been any right without a corresponding duty, in my 
opinion, a manifesto is incomplete without emphasizing the 
necessity of performance of duty, showing what that duty is." 

The important difference was that he stopped short of hitting 
at our slogans. Side-stepping the issue in typical Gandhian 
manner, he said: 

"You would not want me at this stage to examine your 
programme clause by clause, but if you so desire and if you 
do not mind consulting my convenience, I would appoint for 
you a time when I could discuss with you, and those whom 
you may wish, the whole of your programme in detail." 

When I use that phrase "Gandhian manner" I am not being 
facetious. It is true Gandhiji was an astute politician as well 
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as a Mahatma, but he was a statesman and there was nothing 
opportunistic about him although he contradicted himself on 
many issues. 

Gandhiji must have thought that we were rather nice young 
men who had, however, been beguiled by Marxist propaganda. 
He might have wanted to wean us away from this by giving his 
guidance and support. For who knows, in a few years we might 
have understood him and even carried on his work. 

My guess may be wrong but, if it is right, Gandhiji showed 
great foresight. Though not in his lifetime, forty years later, the 
results undoubtedly must be counted good. When I wrote my 
book Socialism Reconsidered in 1944,1 was to turn away from Karl 
Marx to Mahatma Gandhi, and when we formed the Swatantra 
Party in 1959, our slogan was: "From Nehru back to Gandhi." 
Jayaprakash took considerably longer, though his conversion was 
more complete. The tragedy was that he was not fully converted 
to Gandhiji's way of thinking till after the latter's death. Milovan 
Djilas, the Communist from Yugoslavia, was to turn away from 
Marx and Lenin to Gandhi in the 'sixties, confessing this in his 
book The Unperfect Society. We were luckier than him. We knew 
the man and could turn to him faster. 

Some time later, Jamnalal Bajaj, who was the Treasurer of the 
Congress and Gandhiji's host at Sevagram near Wardha, was to 
complain to Gandhiji that he gave more time to Jayaprakash and 
myself who were his critics than to people like himself who 
agreed with him and served him loyally. Prabhavati, who was at 
that time in attendance on Gandhiji, told us about Gandhiji's 
reply: "They are as much my friends as you are. You are valuable 
to me because of your support. They are valuable to me because 
they criticise me. I need both of you." 

My next encounter with Gandhiji was when, from October 
26 to 28, 1934, the forty-eighth session of the Indian National 
Congress met at Worli in Bombay soon after our socialist 
conference had concluded. It was preceded by a meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee at which there was an amusing 
contretemps with Gandhiji. 

Some time before the October meeting, Gandhiji had shown 
Jayaprakash and me, during a visit to Wardha, the draft of a new 
Constitution that he had prepared for the Congress. It had sought 
to convert the loose and flabby organisation into a somewhat 
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more tightly knit political party. When we saw the draft, we 
pointed out that there was a danger of minorities of all kinds, 
including a political minority like the socialists, being squeezed 
out. At this Gandhiji had asked us what we had to suggest and 
as a keen supporter of Proportional Representation, which 1 
still am, I had suggested that elections within the Congress 
organization from the lower to the higher bodies should be held 
by the system of the single transferable vote. Gandhiji responded 
warmly and said that he had always supported proportional 
representation: "Draft your clause, and I shall see what I can do." 
We did so. Gandhiji read the draft, pinned it on to his text, said 
he approved of it and told us he would get it accepted. 

When the socialist conference met in Bombay, one of the issues 
over which Jayaprakash and I had problems with some of our 
delegates was this Constitution. I remember Mohanlal Gautam, 
later to become a minister in the United Provinces, was one of 
those sceptics who felt that the new Constitution would convert 
the Congress into a fascist body leaving no room for socialists or 
any other minority. Jayaprakash and I managed, however, to 
smooth things out by assuring our delegates that there was no 
need for such apprehensions as elections were to be held by 
Proportional Representation. 

J.P. and 1 followed the proceedings of the A.I.C.C. from the 
press gallery. Gandhiji moved for the approval of the draft 
Constitution in the form recommended by the Congress Working 
Committee. Imagine our horror when we read this draft and 
found that there was no sign of our clause for election by 
Proportional Representation. We were appalled because it 
appeared that Gandhiji had got us to persuade our Party to accept 
his Constitution on the strength of his assurance, and had then 
let us down by dropping the provision to which he had pledged 
his support. In my impetuousity, I picked up a piece of paper 
and wrote out a note to Gandhiji—I quote from memory—"My 
dear Gandhiji, we have just seen your draft Constitution. The 
clause on Proportional Representation in Congress elections is 
missing. Is this a printing error or have you gone back on your 
word?" 

I gave it to a volunteer who took it to Gandhiji. I could see 
him read it and put it under a paperweight. A great deal of time 
passed and I thought he had forgotten it. When his time came 
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to Speak, Gandhiji picked it up, and read it out to the entire 
gathering. He added he was sorry to have been overruled on 
this point by the Working Committee whose proposal he was 
now presenting to the A.I.C.C. Jayaprakash and I thought this 
was a very poor alibi. 

When the meeting adjourned at tea time, we went to his camp 
and I remember telling Gandhiji that his reply "showed a subtlety 
unworthy of a Mahatma." We described to him how we had 
fought for his Constitution at our own Conference only to find 
ourselves let down. Gandhiji said he too was disappointed and 
had been thinking of what could be done. 

When the proceedings of the A.I.C.C. were resumed after tea 
break, Gandhiji moved that the draft Constitution be referred to 
a sub-committee which should meet that evening and report to 
the session the following morning. Among the names that he 
mentioned for the committee, the last two were those of J.P. and 
myself, though we were not members of the A.I.C.C. That evening 
when the sub-committee met, Gandhiji fought like a Trojan on 
our side. He had his way and the Proportional Representation 
clause was duly reinstated. When the meeting ended, Gandhiji 
asked us: "Are you boys happy now?" 

The next morning, when the matter came up, it was the turn 
of C. Rajagopalachari and the right wing to be furious. Raja- 
gopalachari got up and accused Gandhiji of surrendering to our 
pressure. He was right. When the vote was taken, Gandhiji raised 
his hand for the amendment along with the socialists, and the 
minority won on the one and only occasion during the session. 

I had the habit of writing to Gandhiji and asking for an 
appointment whenever I wanted to call on him at Sevagram. 
Gandhiji, who himself was highly organised, appreciated this 
habit of mine which was in contrast to that of many others who 
just dropped in on him without consulting his convenience. I 
have a handwritten postcard from him of November 25,1935. In 
regard to an inquiry of mine, he has written: "Come whenever 
you can during the next fortnight, excepting of course Mondays, 
my silence day." Once, however, Gandhiji wrote to me in Gujarati 
saying that while he appreciated my Anglo-Saxon habit of fixing 
an appointment, just once in a way would 1, like a good Indian, 
come and see him without giving him notice? 

I had many little arguments with Gandhiji. Thus, for instance. 
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I remember having made a speech some time early in 1937 
criticising the activities of certain right wing leaders like Rajaji. I 
accused them of trying to resolve the deadlock that had risen 
over the formation of the Congress Cabinet in the States and I 
had gone on to regret the fact that even Gandhiji should have 
issued a statement in that direction. 

Achyut Patwardhan, who represented us on the Congress 
Working Committee, told me that Gandhiji and some others 
had taken umbrage at the disrespectful tone of my criticism. 
Since I was very solicitous about not hurting or annoying 
Gandhiji in any way, in view of his extremely friendly and 
generous behaviour towards me, I decided to write and correct 
this impression. 

On June 3,1937, Gandhiji wrote to me in reply a letter which 
is worth while quoting, because it shows the scrupulously careful 
manner in which he dealt with controversies. In the letter that 
follows, he promptly acquitted me of the charge of disrespect 
but having thus sugarcoated the pill he goes on to come down 
on me with a very heavy hand for what he called indiscipline. I 
am rather inclined to agree with him now, though I was unable 
to see his point then. "Your letter," he wrote, "was superfluous. I 
have never known you to be disrespectful to anybody. In the 
speech referred to there was no disrespect. I am surprised 
Patwardhan thought I had said anything to resent the manner of 
your speech. My remark was directed at the matter. I interpreted 
your speech as an act of indiscipline. You should not have 
criticised the action of leaders in pursuance of the mode of action 
decided upon by the A.I.C.C. I still hold that you were wrong." 
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Hind Swaraj 

T his volume covers the period from November 13, 1909 to 
the end of March 1911. It opens with Gandhiji's return voyage 
to South Africa, after four months of weary waiting in England, 
and ends with his patient efforts in Cape Town to negotiate with 
General Smuts and Members of Parliament a modification of the 
recently published Immigrants' Restriction Bill. The period 
marked a decisive stage in Gandhiji's inward development and 
the maturing of his thought, when he sought to give precise 
verbal expression as well as practical shape to the ideals which 

Excerpts from the Prefaces to Volumes X, XXXII and XXXIX of The Collected 
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would satisfy his imperative ethical urges. The theoretical effort 
led to his writing, on board ship during the return journey from 
England, the little classic. Hind Swaraj, and the practical effort, 
to the experiments in disciplined community living on Tolstoy 
Farm from June 1910 onwards. Like Ruskin and Thoreau earlier, 
Tolstoy now exerted a powerful influence in confirming 
Gandhiji's views and ways. 

In the midst of unceasing public activity. Gandhiji continued 
to develop his inner resources which gave him strength to carry 
the immense burden he was continually taking upon himself, 
and yet to retain perfect serenity of mind. He wrote to Maganlal: 
'Tlease do not carry unnecessarily on your head the burden of 
emancipating India. Emancipate your own self. Even that burden 
is very great. Apply everything to yourself. Nobility of soul 
consists in realizing that you are yourself India. In your eman¬ 
cipation is the emancipation of India. All else is make-believe." 

All Gandhiji's activities were inspired by this fundamental 
conviction that political freedom was but the expression of moral 
freedom, and that the latter had to be won through a struggle 
not against an external but an internal enemy. These accumulating 
intuitions crystallized into a precise formulation and issued as 
Hind Swaraj, which occupies in the Gandhi story much the 
same place as Chapter IV of St. Matthew or St. Luke in the 
New^ Testament. 

While in England in the summer and autumn of 1909, he 
witnessed the helplessness, or unwillingness, of the Imperial 
Government to support him in a cause which, in his view, 
concerned as much the future of the Empire as the self-respect of 
Indians. He observed also the ardent patriotism of many Indian 
youths with whom he came into close contact and who were 
ready to use violence for the attainment of Indian independence. 
The activities of this group had attracted fierce public attention 
following the assassination of Curzon Wyllie on July 2, a few 
days before the arrival of the deputation led by Gandhiji. Gandhiji 
admired the courage of these patriots, but his whole being 
revolted against their methods. As leader of a movement which 
aimed at defending Indian self-respect and combating the 
arrogant assumptions of white superiority and modern 
civilization, he could not but take a public stand on the issues 
forced into the open by Dhingra's action. His stay in the 
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wilderness of the West had left him famished. The enlightened 
Liberal government in London could provide no constitutional 
safeguards for the non-white population in South Africa which 
was about to be welded into a single self-governing state. If 
Satyagraha had, or seemed to have, failed to achieve the limited 
objectives of the Indian community in South Africa, what chance 
could peaceful methods have against the British in India? This 
was the question which Hind Swaraj had to answer. The Reader 
in this "Dialogue on the sea," tempting Gandhiji to give up his 
inmost faith in the force of the soul, stood for the many young 
Indians whom he had met and talked to while in London. There 
was no rational answer to this question in the limited context of 
a purely political aim, that of driving out the British, but in the 
larger context of national regeneration through moral strength 
he had an answer which he elaborated in Hind Swaraj. On this 
answer he staked his standing as a leader and in defence of it he 
cited the Hindu scriptures, which not only hold that "liberation 
is the best thing attainable by mankind," but incessantly preach 
liberation as an immediate aim. 

With a profound and far-sighted concern for the moral content 
of a political system, he challenged his critics to apply their minds 
to the meaning of swaraj. Surely they did not want a mere change 
of rule? If the Indian masses were to have a life of dignity and 
moral worth, it was necessary that India be morally as well as 
politically free. What were the marks of moral slavery? Machinery 
and the rise of the professional classes, lawyers, doctors and 
administrators, who, knowingly or unknowingly, helped to 
maintain British rule in India, joined hands with the British in 
exploiting the masses, and, in imitation of their masters, 
introduced ways of life which pampered the body and starved 
the soul. Moral freedom meant freedom for the people of India 
to fashion their economic, social and political institutions in 
accordance with their own moral instincts and their own ancient 
traditions, to grow and develop and correct themselves with their 
own moral energy rather than accommodate themselves to 
borrowed ideals under the hypnotic spell of their excellence. And 
so, inevitably. Hind Swaraj grew to be an attack on the gradual 
modernization of India in the industrial and political fields. 
Gandhiji had seen Western civilisation at close quarters and 
turned away his eyes in horror from the now universally admitted 
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evils of a competitive, industrial, non-moral society. He thought 
there was time yet for India to save herself from this insidious 
poison. If she could, political independence would be hers for 
the asking. 

The pamphlet invited, later, the charge of medievalism and 
was used by some to discredit Gandhiji's leadership in the eyes 
of the educated classes in India. But he remained unshaken in 
his conviction. Even while in South Africa, he preferred to order 
his own life, and that of the group of workers who followed his 
lead, along lines of natural simplicity which he held essential 
for personal and communal health and well-being. Compelled 
by the exigencies of the struggle, he had started Tolstoy Farm 
where he could support the families of satyagrahis at minimum 
cost, and he used the opportunity to experiment in new forms of 
community life based on cooperation, self-help, manual labour 
and increasing self-discipline in personal life, especially in regard 
to food and sex. Tolstoy Farm set the pattern of his life henceforth. 
It represented a truly creative phase in his ethical growth and he 
cherished its memory long afterwards. 

Discourses on the Gita 

The period—November 5,1926 to January 20,1927—covered 
by this volume was a relatively quiet one. There was a lull in 
political activity and Gandhiji, enjoying freedom from incessant 
touring and public speaking, could devote his time to things that 
concerned him more—spinning and khadi, anti-untouchability 
and anti-drink work, Hindu-Muslim unity and cow-protection— 
besides attending to the immense volume of letters that poured 
in from all quarters. But most of all it was a period of inward 
searching and pondering over spiritual values. 

Pride of place in this volume goes naturally to the "Discourses 
on the Gita," the finest fruit of his sabbatical year in the Ashram. 
Gandhiji's interpretation of the Gita, as indeed of the entire epic, 
is adhyatmic or anagogical. The war described by Vyasa is no 
external or historical event, but a vivid poetic representation of 
the invisible conflict raging within each one of us. "It tells of the 
Pandavas in our minds who are battling with the Kauravas in it. 
Krishna is the alman (self) in us, who is our charioteer. We can 
win only if we hand over the reins of the chariot to him." 

By this surrender of the reins to Krishna within, by thus 
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internalizing and enthroning the ideal person, the autonomy of 
the individual, his freedom of choice and responsibility for effort, 
is strengthened rather than weakened. "The Gita does not decide 
for us. But if, whenever faced with a moral problem, you give up 
attachment to the ego and then decide what you should do, you 
will come to no harm." To measure our progress in disinter¬ 
estedness, "our yardstick is the ability to see others as ourselves." 
Progress here is far from easy, but one is helped to "see others in 
oneself by seeing them and oneself in God." In this process of 
identification, the first step is identification with Arjuna so that 
the Lord's words to him are felt to be meant for us. 

Gandhiji's approach to the Gita is functional and practical, 
not academic and theoretical. Its enthralling poetry is not a way 
of escape from life's problems, but an inspiration to follow 
strenuously the conduct it prescribes for eradicating the ego. We 
should study and understand the Gita "not merely to satisfy our 
curiosity but with the aim of putting its teaching into practice... 
It is a misuse of our intellectual energy and a waste of time to go 
on reading what we cannot put into practice." 

Unerringly Gandhiji puts his finger on the Gita's 'secret,' its 
whole meaning and purpose, which is to transform or destroy 
the ego, the separate shape or shadow to which we cling. "There 
is only one spiritual evil, with only one cause and one remedy. 
To explain this oneness an extreme example is used. If one's 
kinsmen deserve to be killed, they ought to be killed... We can 
follow truth only in the measure that we shed our attachment to 
the ego." Arjuna's despondency arises not from reluctance to 
killing as such, but from reluctance to killing one's kinsmen. 

In Discourses 41-45 which enlarge the meaning of yajna 
(sacrifice) Gandhiji is only exercising the liberty of interpretation 
permitted by the orthodox schools. As circumstances change and 
men become more enlightened, "sons should enrich the legacy 
of their fathers." One can well imagine a time when a wise man 
"will mean by the spinning-wheel not an article made of wood 
but any type of work which provides employment to all people." 
In this expanded meaning, yajna means "any action performed 
with a view to public good." And so the cherishing of the gods 
means that "we should serve the humblest human beings, even 
those whom we never see, with respect and honour and look 
upon them as gods and not as our servants; we should, in other 
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words, serve the whole world." At the same time Gandhiji's 
restrained comments on certain other verses show how anxious 
he is to avoid, in these lay talks, any revolutionary departure 
from tradition. What is significant in Gandhiji's approach is not 
originality but an earnest resolve to interrelate and harmonize 
faith and conduct. 

With Gandhiji religion was no formal profession, it was a 
moral effort and spiritual experience embracing faith and 
conduct, action feeding knowledge and knowledge illuminating 
action. Hence karma was not mere ritual or prescribed action. 
"Activity of every kind is karma." "Even the decision to stop 
breathing is karma. Even the refraining from karma is karma... 
the very process of living is a form of karma...no one can escape 
doing karma." 

Since karma is thus inescapable, what the Gita does is to 
integrate it with jnana (knowledge) and bhakti (devotion). "The 
Gita does not give the central importance to karma, nor to jnana 
nor to bhakti... Karma, jnana and bhakti, all three are essential, 
and each in its place is of central importance." Jnana and karma 
are both excellent, but neither can be practised without the other. 
It is only knowledge that burns up the bonds of karma and 
converts it into akarma (non-action). When karma is done 
knowingly and voluntarily and for the sake of the atman it is in 
reality akarma. "If we can renounce the fruits of karma, that is, 
work only for others, then we may work like horses. On the other 
hand, when working for ourselves, we should be like a piece of 
inert matter, have no interest in the work at all. This is a state of 
the heart, an attitude of mind." 

Yajna being work for the benefit of others, "violence com¬ 
mitted for the sake of yajna is not violence." It is the yajna bhavana 
(spirit of sacrifice) that converts karma into akarma and even 
violence into non-violence. As illustrations of such non-violence 
Gandhiji cites Harischandra preparing to cut his wife's throat, a 
surgeon performing an operation, a compassionate passerby 
severing finally a half-cut head. Akarma means, in practice, 
reducing the degree of violence involved in each karma. "Karma 
done in the spirit of yajna, that is, for the benefit of others, does 
not bind." 

The objection to violence arises not from dogmatic ethics, but 
from simple psychology. It is our natural human sensitivity which 
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inhibits violence. "The desire to end the suffering of others is... 
mahaswartha (the supreme self-interest)." Let us frankly recognize 
that all our work is prompted by self-interest. But what is self- 
interest? "If this self-interest is the interest of the atman, then 
one's work is for the benefit of others. All the activities of such a 
person will be prompted by the motive of service." 

The sight of injustice or undeserved suffering stirs us to our 
depths and causes mental confusion and despondency. "We shall 
not be cured till we feel a crisis. The experience is like the pangs 
of childbirth... one feels born again." Instead of turning rabid 
and attacking others, the non-violent reformer looks inward, 
recognizes the common humanity of all involved in the given 
situation, and goes through tapas (austerity) for redeeming one's 
'opponents' as well as oneself. In this struggle against evil while 
befriending all those caught in it, power comes from meekness 
which mobilizes instead of disintegrating our human strength, 
physical, intellectual and moral. 

The evil that once maddened us now acquires a new meaning; 
it assumes a less substantial and more remediable shape. It 
existed because we supported it. If we withdraw that support, it 
will collaps. The world, with all its good and evil, in as much in 
us as we are in it. The truth interpreted by Gandhiji, not only in 
these 218 informal talks but in his whole long life, is that the 
way of karma leads to jnana, that sustained, disinterested action 
and honest self-examination starve the ego out of existence and 
bring on the joyous realization that "this whole universe exists 
in God" and that "all selves are one." 

The Autobickiraphy 

The bulk of the volume consists of the Autobiography, the most 
widely read of Gandhiji's works and a document of central 
importance in the study of his life-story. The Gujarati original 
appeared in weekly instalments in Navajivan from November 29, 
1925 to February 3, 1929. The English translation by Mahadev 
Desai and in part by Pyarelal Nayar, Gandhiji's secretaries, 
appeared in Young India from December 3, 1925 to February 7, 
1929. The task was undertaken at the instance of some co¬ 
workers, who had first made the suggestion as far back as 1921 
and who renewed their pressure in 1925 when Gandhiji seemed 
to be relatively free from preoccupations. Well aware of the 
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general experience that hardly any autobiography is free from 
egotism and the taint of untruth, conscious or unconscious, 
Gandhiji was reluctant to embark on the venture. He could 
overcome his reluctance only by giving the story the form of an 
objective record of his moral experiments in private and public 
life, narrated with scientific detachment and with the sole purpose 
of illustrating the application of truth in all spheres of life and 
reaffirming his faith in satyagraha as a way of life and as a means 
of national regeneration. "Let hundreds like me perish, but let 
truth prevail". 

The Gujarati title which accorded first place to "Experiments 
with Truth" makes the moral purpose explicit. The lessons that 
Gandhiji wished to convey were not only relevant to the India of 
his time but are of the highest importance to man in his striving 
towards an integrated way of living which would express the 
truth that is natural to his being at a particular moment or stage 
of his life, his dharma, and help him to transcend it to regain his 
divine freedom in moksha (liberation). The Autobiography may thus 
be regarded as a modern contribution to the dialogue between 
Pilate and Jesus in St. John, Ch. 18, vv. 36-8. It is the story of a 
seeker's quest of that kingdom which is "not of this world" only 
in the sense that it is not founded on force but grows out of love 
and knowledge. To the question "What is Truth?" Gandhiji sought 
or offered no facile verbal formula as an answer; instead he told 
the story of a life lived to realize it by the unremitting pursuit of 
sreyas, the path of spiritual progress, after a deliberate rejection 
of preyas, the path of pleasure. What Gandhiji tested and tried to 
prove in these "experiments in the science of satyagraha" was 
the principle that understanding and applying the relative truth 
present in any situation in a spirit of utmost humility helps not 
only to transform the objective situation into something better 
but also purifies one's mind and heart and heightens one's 
spiritual awareness. The latter hypothesis, that dharma or right 
action—the term "dharma" being interpreted to include the public 
sphere—can bring here and now a foretaste of moksha or 
transcendental peace and ananda, bliss, was the more daring and 
original principle inasmuch as it questioned, on the one hand, 
the predominant Hindu tradition of the aspirant after moksha 
withdrawing from worldly activity and, on the other, the 
scientific humanism that avoids all advertence to beatitude. It is 
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this conviction of the identity of end and means in spiritual 
striving, the interdependence of moksha and dharma, which 
inspired Gandhiji's experiments and which he wanted through 
the Autobiography to prove to the satisfaction of others. 

In narrating the experiments, Gandhiji wisely left out the 
deeper experiences which (the Gujarati original says) arise and 
subside in the depths of one's soul, as being beyond his power 
of communication. He restricted himself to issues of dharma — 
which the Gujarati original defines as "morality practised for 
the sake of the atman" —which even a child could understand, 
hoping that, if he could present the story objectively and in a 
spirit of humility, it might help other seekers. 

Gandhiji's concept of dharma was the result of many in¬ 
fluences. Rapt listening to the Ramayana, the eager enjoyment of 
mythological stories of devotion to truth and service of parents, 
the observance of vows and visits to temples of both the 
Vaishnava and Saiva sects were not less important than the later 
study of Ruskin and Tolstoy and the Sermon on the Mount in 
moulding his heart and forming his outlook. In the Autobiography 
too, as in the communion of saints described by Tulsidas, we 
watch a moving Prayag, the confluence of three streams, the 
Jumna of karma (works), the Ganga of bhakti (devotion) and the 
Sarasvati of jnana (knowledge). This view of dharma embraced 
politics too, as part of an incessant war against evil in society. In 
an article in Young India (12-5-1920) Gandhiji claims to be neither 
a saint nor a politician, but a humble seeker after truth making 
experiments about some of the eternal verities of life. "If I seem 
to take part in politics, it is only because politics encircle us today 
like the coil of a snake... Quite selfishly, as I wish to live in peace 
in the midst of a bellowing storm howling round me, I have been 
experimenting with myself and my friends by introducing 
religion into politics." By religion, he hastened to add, he meant 
the spirituality "which changes one's very nature... and which 
ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human nature which 
counts no cost too great in order to find full expression." 

The practice of such religion required strenuous effort and 
vigilant discipline of the body, though glimpses of moksha, 
"intimations of immortality" which can be felt and remembered 
as golden moments and peak experiences, made such effort 
increasingly more spontaneous and easy. In this task of dis- 
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ciplining the body to be a willing and obedient servant of the 
spirit, Gandhiji believed in the usefulness of deliberate and 
rationally chosen vows as a built-in restraint which "far from 
closing the door of real freedom, opened it." Self-mastery must 
be coupled with utmost humility. "If the acts of an aspirant after 
moksha or a servant have no humility or selflessness about them, 
there is no longing for moksha or service. Service without humility 
is selfishness and egotism." 

Genuine humility necessarily carries with it complete free¬ 
dom from dogmatism. Gandhiji, who was familiar with the Jain 
doctrine of anekantavada, the many-sidedness of truth, recognized 
that "every case can be seen from no less than seven points of 
view, all of which are probably correct by themselves, but not 
correct at the same time and in the same circumstances." 

In the practice of truth in his dealings with other human 
beings and with society, the yukta, the integrated man, proceeds 
on the basis of his faith in and realization of the oneness of all 
selves, because love of humanity, respect for other human beings, 
has become a part of his nature. "It has always been a mystery to 
me," Gandhiji concludes the chapter on Balasundaram, "how men 
can feel themselves honoured by the humiliation of their fellow¬ 
being." After describing how he had bought about the dismissal 
of two corrupt officials of the Asiatic Department, Gandhiji adds 
that he "had nothing against them personally." The chapter 
concludes with a classical formulation of Gandhian ethics and 
metaphysics. "This ahimsa is the basis of the search for truth... It 
is quite proper to resist and attack a system, but to resist and 
attack its author is tantamount to resisting and attacking oneself. 
For we are all tarred with the same brush, and are children of 
one and the same Creator, and as such the divine powers within 
us are infinite. To slight a single human being is to slight those 
divine powers, and thus to harm not only that being but with 
him the whole world." Separating the evil from the evil-doer and 
having compassion for the latter, one has a better understanding 
of the evil and a less ambivalent and more forthright attitude in 
opposing it. Ahimsa, thus, besides being morally beneficial to 
all parties, holds also the best chance of practical success. 

In satyagraha the conflict is viewed not as one between 
persons or groups, but as one between truth and untruth, between 
right and wrong. The truth in the whole situation is graspec^and 
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utilised so that it may prevail over evil. In the end no one is the 
loser or feels humiliated. To the extent that truth prevails, all 
parties share the happiness and the credit for the victory. The 
integrated man, because of his detachment, realizes better than 
others the "paramount importance of facts. Facts mean truth and 
once we adhere to truth, the law comes to our aid naturally". 
And not only the law but public opinion and even vested interests 
have to bow before an orderly array of facts. This was proved in 
the Champaran satyagraha where there was no sound or fury 
in evidence but a vast array of verified statements. 

Accounts regularly kept are again a record of truth and help 
one against one's own weakness. "Let every youth take a leaf 
out of my book and make it a point to account for everything 
that comes into and goes out of his pocket, and like me he is sure 
to be a gainer in the end." In the case of an organization, carefully 
kept accounts are a sine qua non. "Without properly kept accounts 
it is impossible to maintain truth in its pristine purity." 

In conformity with the ancient Indian tradition which 
emphasized the impersonal aspect of truth and put greater value 
on the content of a revelation or teaching than on its medium or 
author, Gandhiji deliberately excluded from the narrative, events 
of purely personal significance. As is clear from the Introduction, 
he seems to have felt uncomfortable even while making the 
minimum personal references inevitable in telling the story. His 
only interest in the past was in the lessons it taught for the present 
and the future and he therefore left out the human side of the 
story which if told would have been of immense psychological 
interest. 

For instance, with his affectionate nature ever eager to give 
and receive love, Gandhiji must have suffered deeply in some of 
his personal relationships. We get glimpses of this in the letters, 
but in the Autobio^^raphy he generally treats such relationships as 
ethical problems to be solved by a votary of Truth. Relating how 
he once connived at Kasturba using a second-class bath-room at 
a railway station while holding a third-class ticket, he comments 
that here partiality for his wife got the better of his partiality for 
truth. Mention of such incidents is quite exceptional in the 
Autobiography. A student of the Collected Works can imagine the 
vast mass of fact and sentiment which the Autobiography could 
have included but omits. For example it does not describe 
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Gandhiji's fervent patriotism, the adoration of Mother India, 
which found expression in his speech at a farewell meeting on 
the eve of his departure from South Africa. "I am about to leave 
a bhogabhumi (land of enjoyment) for a karmabhumi (land of 
duty)... Anyone who seeks deliverance must go to the sacred soil 
of India." This love of the motherland became indentified in 
Gandhiji's mind with the love of her suffering millions. In his 
first meeting with the peasants of Champaran he said he was 
"face to face with God, Ahimsa and Truth." But the Autobiography 
does not record the genesis and progress of this strong emotional 
bond between the Mahatma and the Indian masses. Similarly in 
the pages of Navajivan we have ample evidence of Gandhiji's 
deep and reverent love for nature's beauty. But there is little hint 
of this in the Autobiography. 

The work is thus not a full or satisfying self-portrait. Nor is it 
a critical commentary on contemporary history. But despite these 
self-imposed limitations of interest, the Autobiography remains 
of supreme importance to the student of Gandhiji's inner life- 
story. From the vantage point of the spiritual insight he had 
gained at the time of writing it Gandhiji examines and analyses 
the successive stages of his moral growth and draws appropriate 
lessons from each incident. The very writing of the story, the 
recollection and critical analysis of the motives and inner 
consequences of action, was an experiment in truth and an 
exercise which gave him "ineffable mental peace." 

The story is narrated with a detachment which is a measure 
of the advance Gandhiji had made in his sadhana (discipline) of 
cultivating self-effacement. This detachment permits occasional 
flashes of gentle humour. The offer to do scavenging work was 
"naturally made by me, but it was Maganlal Gandhi who had to 
execute it." "The efforts of my companions to save me from 
darshan-seekers were often of no avail, and I had to be exhibited 
for darshan at particular hours." This humour, combined with 
the complete absence of penitential outbursts usual in 'confessions', 
preserves an impersonal and relaxed tone throughout. The 
transparent sincerity of the narrative lets the reader see clearly 
what aspects of the past were emotional realities for Gandhiji 
at the time of writing and what he had completely outgrown. 
The memories of boyhood, for instance, connected with his 
experiments in moral emancipation and his early marriage, are 
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evidently charged with deep emotional significance. There is 
ample evidence in the Autobiography to bear out. J.J. Doke's 
observation: "When Mr. Gandhi speaks of his parents, those who 
listen realize that they are on holy ground." In contrast, the 
youthful attempts to play the English gentleman in London arc 
described in a relaxed vein which suggests that they are being 
viewed from an appropriate mental distance. 

A poignant memory of the early period in Gandhiji's life 
relates to an incident which illustrated his occasionally harsh 
treatment of Kasturba, who, with her conservative background 
and upbringing, could not keep pace with Gandhiji's reforming 
zeal. But the memory belongs to an aspect of his self that was 
dead and, instead of being painful, seems to have had a softening 
and cleansing effect on him. The vivid image in the Gujarati 
original—"the Ganga and the Jumna streaming from her eyes"— 
which Gandhiji employs to describe Kasturba's despair as he, 
blinded by rage, dragged her towards the gate, reveals the tender 
love in his heart which had replaced the old impatience and 
wilfulness. If was Kasturba's endurance and her submission 
to the sacrifices demanded of her that had made her gain "what 
no other woman has done" and brought in their lives the content¬ 
ment and happiness of the purer relationship which Gandhiji 
goes on to describe in the Autobiography. In his later life, Gandhiji 
used gratefully to acknowledge Kasturba's sacrifice and assert 
the superiority of woman's capacity for non-violence over man's. 

In 1903, under the influence of Theosophist friends, Gandhiji 
seriously took up the Bhagavad Gita for daily study and discovered 
in its teaching, a way of life that fully answered his need. Hence¬ 
forward his multifarious activities and experiments were 
anchored in the Gita doctrine of the surrender of the fruits of 
work to the Indwelling Lord, and in course of time its ideal of 
the sthitaprajna (one established in awareness) and the bhakta 
(devotee) gave a direction to Gandhiji's aspiration for moksha. 
Its ethical ideal of samatva, equi-mindedness to pleasure and pain, 
success and failure, praise and blame, sank deep in his heart and 
sustained him not only in his satyagraha campaigns but in all 
his trials, both in private and public life. 

The Gita teaching of aparigraha —non-possession—which 
Gandhiji interpreted to mean holding possessions in trust for 
society, seems likely to have prepared his mind for an 
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instantaneous response to Ruskin's Unto This Last, which he read 
during a railway journey from Johannesburg to Durban in 1904. 
He proceeded without delay to put into practice its ideal of 
simplicity, as he understood it, in his own and his co-workers' 
lives through the Phoenix establishment. As the spiritual 
orientation of Gandhiji's life advanced, this ideal combined with 
moral disciplines and evolved into a plan of Ashram life modelled 
on the forest-dwellings of ancient India. Gandhiji's experiments 
in food, which to begin with were conducted from the point of 
view of health, now acquired more and more an ethical purpose 
and were regarded as an aid in achieving self-mastery. Did not 
the rishis, the seers of the Upanishads, live on fruits alone and 
enjoy complete freedom from impure thoughts? 

The most important step, however, which Gandhiji took 
during this period was the vow of life-long brahmacharya 
(celibacy). He has candidly confessed that he did not know how 
the idea of the vow first came to him, but he has stated that his 
experiences as leader of the Indian Ambulance Corps during the 
Zulu Rebellion of 1906 had a share in the final resolve. Following 
Indian tradition, which reverences Hanuman as the ideal servant 
of Rama, he came to look upon perfect observance of brahmacharya, 
interpreted in its widest sense, as an essential condition of service 
and spiritual growth and the vow, therefore, became of central 
importance in Gandhiji's spiritual striving. It led him ultimately 
to a realization of man's helplessness against the workings of 
his nature and to an increasing reliance on the power of prayer, 
of Ramanama (the name of God), for self-purification. 

A practical problem during this peirod to which Gandhiji 
gives considerable space in the Autobiography related to the 
education of his sons. At first, his high-minded patriotism 
prevented him from sending them to schools from which other 
Indian children were excluded or in which the medium of 
instruction was English. Later, when his outlook on life had 
undergone a change, his distrust of modern civilization and the 
material values on which it was based had its effect on his attitude 
to the method and content of school education. He attached more 
importance to character-building and acquisition of bodily skills 
than to instruction in letters and formal training of the intellect, 
and experimented with his ideas on his own and other children 
at Phoenix and Tolstoy Farm. His sons felt the deficiency of formal 
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education at the time, though later they appreciated more and 
more the value of what they gained by the education that their 
father had given them, compared to what they had missed. But 
the discontent of the eldest, Harilal, resulted in complete 
estrangement between father and son, with tragic consequences 
for the latter. 

The attempt to teach others taught him that "the training of 
the spirit was possible only through the exercise of the spirit." 
The boys and the girls thus became his teachers; "I must be good 
and live straight, if only for their sakes." 

Gandhiji returned to India with the ambition, as he had put 
it earlier in a letter to Lord Ampthill (30.10.1909), of taking his 
"humble share in national regeneration." He landed in Bombay 
in January 1915 with his views about national affairs fully formed, 
though, in deference to Gokhale's wish, he did not express them 
publicly for one year. Explaining in the first issue of Navajivan 
(7.9.1919) the aims of the journal, he said: "Despite these 
limitations of mine, I clearly see that I have something to give to 
India which no one else has in equal measure. With much striving 
I have formulated some principles for my life and put them into 
practice. The happiness I have found that way, I think, I have 
not seen in others. Many a friend has testified to this. It is my 
sincere aspiration to place these principles before India and share 
my happiness with her." The practice of satyagraha, thus, while 
helping to remove evil, should bring inner peace and happiness 
to the satyagrahi. 

As opportunities offered themselves, Gandhiji cautiously tested 
these principles in securing redress of grievances in Champaran 
and Kheda and in settling a labour dispute in Ahmedabad. He 
met with considerable success in Champaran and he has narrated 
his experiences there in some detail. The experiments in Kheda 
and the mill-hands' strike in Ahmedabad were only partial 
successes. The publication of the Rowlatt Bills in February 1919 
gave Gandhiji an opportunity to try satyagraha on a countrywide 
scale. He had been ill, but his "intense eagerness to take up the 
satyagraha fight" seems to have strengthened his will to live, 
even to the extent of inducing him to relax the vow against milk 
taken many years earlier in South Africa. The popular response 
to Gandhiji's call was a wonderful experience to him and the 
excitement of those days comes through the calm detachment 
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of the narrative in the Autobiography. After an initial set-back, 
the agitation gathered momentum and Gandhiji soon found 
himself leading the first mass movement against British rule 
in India. 

The narrative ends here. But this is by no means the end of 
the story even as far as the Autobiography is concerned. The 
Gandhiji who summarizes the lessons of his life-story in the 
Tareweir is not the confident leader of the national movement 
who had promised the country swaraj in a year. The author of 
the 'Introduction' and the 'Farewell' has experienced failure and 
defeat and grown spiritually through them. He had been torn, 
after the launching of the non-co-operation movement in 1920, 
between his distress at the periodic outbreaks of popular violence 
and his indignation with the system which he had held 
responsible for the intolerable condition of the starving millions 
in the country. At his trial in the Sessions Court in Ahmedabad 
in March 1922, he had given the presiding judge "a glimpse of 
what is raging within my breast to run this maddest risk that a 
sane man can run." 

The imprisonment in Yeravada came as a great relief to Gandhiji. 
He used it for systematic study and sustained introspection; when 
he was released in February 1924, he came out of the prison a 
changed man. He tried to revitalize the Congress through the 
constructive programme, but failed to carry influential leaders 
like Motilal Nehru and C.R. Das with him on the question of 
khadi. Finding Motilal Nehru unyielding, he willingly surrendered 
control of the Congress to the Swaraj Party led by him and, at 
the end of 1925, retired from active politics for a year. He spent 
most of the time at the Sabarmati Ashram, concentrating on khadi 
and other constructive activities, studying the Gita and 
discoursing on it to the Ashram inmates. He understood better 
the meaning of self-effacement and renunciation of the fruits of 
work. Above all, in his struggle for self-purification he turned 
for strength to Rama, his chosen God, with increasing humility 
and faith. "Rama has now come into my home," he had declared 
in an article in Navajivan dated June 5,1924. "...My life is His. In 
Him I live... In the Bhangi and the Brahmin I see the same Rama 
and to them both I bow." Ramanama gave him infinite capacity 
for suffering. This was the final discovery resulting from his 
innumerable experiments in truth. This faith in Ramanama was 
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to sustain him in the darkest days of the last two years of his 
life and enable him to meet his end as he had always wished to 
meet it. 

These experiments of Gandhiji in the spiritual field, giving 
him increasing self-knowledge and inner strength, were the 
source of such power as he possessed "for working in the political 
field." The power consisted in an ability to raise men and women 
above their usual selves, to call forth and use for common good 
the heroic goodness inherent in all people. 

Gandhiji's authority throughout his long political career 
depended wholly on the free choice of individuals moved by 
"admiration, hope and love." In his Jail Diary he noted down 
carefully this saying of Boehme: "If thou rulest over the creatures 
externally only and not from the right internal ground of thy inward 
nature, then thy will and ruling is in a bestial kind or manner." 
The only sanction behind Gandhiji's innumerable orders was the 
voluntary acceptance of his leadership. Yet no man in history 
commanded such obedience from so many for so long. If 
conscientious practice of dharma strengthens one's moral being 
and confers such moral power to use the inherent goodness of 
the people as a force in politics, these experiments in bringing 
religion from heaven to earth, from the closet to the open, from 
the temple to the market place, were well worth making and are 
well worth careful study. 



A RESPLENDENT PERSONALITY 


Syed Mahmud 


I N the jail at Ahmednagar where Maulana Azad, as President 
of the Indian National Congress, was confined along with his 
colleagues of the Working Committee, as a result of the adoption 
of the Quit India resolution in August 1942, I often found him 
murmuring to himself in a deep undertone a couplet from the 
Arab poet Abul Ala Maari, meaning: 

We are of those for whom there is no middle station in life. 
We occupy the pinnacles or we seek the depths of the grave. 
Another line, and this from a Persian poet, had an equal fascina¬ 
tion for him in those days: 

Article, slightly abridged, from the volume of tributes and appraisals brought 
out by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations in 1990, under the title India's 
Maulana, to mark the birth centenary of Abul Kalam Azad. 
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The taste of me may be insipid, but my worth is great 

I am a fruit grown before the season. 

The two couplets typify the mind of Maulana Azad. He 
always stood by himself, as a personality apart. Whatever role 
he was called upon to fulfil in life, whether as scholar, man of 
letters, thinker, politician, leader of men, or fighter in the cause 
of liberty, truth and justice, he lent to it a dignity and poise 
entirely his own. 

It was as one learned in the Islamic lore and as an originator 
of a new style of expression in Urdu that Maulana Azad first 
attracted my attention. That was in 1906. I had read some of the 
essays which he had contributed to his own journal Lisan-ul-Sidq 
(The Tongue of Truth) and to the Vakil of Amritsar. I was then 
just seventeen years old. So high was the estimation formed of 
him in my mind that I dared not venture to go to him direct. The 
interview was sought at Lucknow through an elderly scholar of 
the time whom I knew, Allama Abdullah Imadi. Prior to my 
introduction, I had expected to meet in Maulana Azad a venerable 
personality. I was aback when I faced a mere youth, more or less 
my age (he was actually eighteen), of thin physique, rosy cheeks 
and starlit eyes, tastefully dressed, impressively cool and 
collected in behaviour, and gifted with engaging conversational 
talents. He appeared to me a Prince come from a fairyland, and 
not exactly a Maulana. I was not alone in receiving such an 
amazing impression of him at this time of his life. Even elderly 
men like the late Maulana Hali, Dr. Mohammad Iqbal and Sir 
Abdul Qader had expressed surprise when they first beheld him 
at an annual meeting of the Anjuman-e-Islamia, Lahore, to which 
he had been invited. He was scheduled to address the Anjuman 
on no less a subject than 'Rationalism in Islam'. The elderly 
organizers of the meeting who received him were at first under 
the impression that Maulana Azad, the editor of Lisan-ul-Sidq, 
had sent his son to read out his paper on the subject assigned to 
him. Their amazement knew no bounds when they were told 
that it was he who was Abul Kalam. 

The second time I met him was in 1908 at Aligarh when 
he kindly came to visit me in my room at the M.A.O. College. 
Soon after, I left for England and when I came back to India in 
1912, Maulana Azad as editor of Al-Hilal had already become a 
name to conjure with. He was heading a powerful political 
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awakening in the land, and he was then twenty-four. 

Maulana Azad came of a scholarly family of Delhi. Born at 
Mecca while his father was in exile there, and educated, on the 
return of his parents to India, in the traditional Islamic lore at 
the Madrasas of Calcutta, he had an opportunity to go round the 
countries of West Asia even while he was a youth. At Cairo,where 
he stayed for some time, he imbibed the spirit of the reformatory 
movement which had been launched by Syed Jamaluddin 
Afghani and Sheikh Muhammad Abduh. The former was the 
leader of a powerful pan-Islamic movement intent on the 
emancipation of the West Asian countries from the imperialistic 
hold, particularly of Britain. It was the influence of these two 
great scholars which stimulated the mind of the young Abul 
Kalam to inaugurate a like movement in his own country. 

From the very day of its inception Al-Hilal pitted itself against 
the retention of British power in India. That was not an easy thing 
to do for any journal in the atmosphere of the times, particularly 
for one started by a member of the minority community which 
had doggedly been denied governmental favours since the days 
•of the Indian Revolution of 1857. The policy of divide-and-rule 
had reached its climax by the time Al-Hilal appeared on the scene, 
so much so that the Muslims of India had developed the mood 
to placate the British government in every possible way and 
receive favours at their hands. To rouse such a people to action 
against the British authorities in the land was, on the face of it, a 
vain venture. But the young editor of the journal felt otherwise. 
He realized that it was only in moments of depression, such as 
existed at the time in India, that mighty energies could be released 
for heroic deeds, and he sounded his trumpet call: 

'There comes in the history of nations a time when the desire 
to live becomes a sin, and there is no greater sin than to live 
on. At such a time, the number of those behind high walls 
and iron bars increases and the trade of the ironmonger 
splendidly thrives. Ropes hang on the branches of trees, and 
wooden planks are aloft for the sons of Adam to walk to their 
doom. Such a day comes only to usher in another day, when 
the seed sown by executions puts forth the fruit of a living 
and abiding life." 

That was the tempo of Al-Hilal. The call of Maulana was 
heard throughout the country. The Balkan war with its tragic 
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consequences to the Muslims abroad afforded occasion for action. 
It roused the readers of Al-Hilal to a frenzied state of mind to 
pull down the edifice of British imperialism in the land, and I 
for my part could not help being caught by the wave of emotion 
which passed over us at the time. 

It was again at Lucknow that I next met Maulana. The occa¬ 
sion was the meeting of the Foundation Committee appointed 
by the Muslim Educational Conference to set up a Muslim 
university at Aligarh. This was the time when the reputation of 
Al-Hilal was at its highest, and Maulana was being looked upon 
as the soldier of freedom par excellence. The meeting was held 
at the Baradari of Qaisar Bagh. The moment he entered the hall, 
cries were raised from every corner of it that he should speak. 
Those who had already made up their mind to support 
acceptance of the terms set by the Government did not feel 
comfortable at the thought of Maulana making any speech at the 
meeting. But the cry was incessant, and when he did speak, the 
feeling against the motion grew so intense among the audience 
that it was resolved that the terms offered be rejected. The speech 
signified an emphatic divergence from the Aligarh attitude in 
politics. Maulana was of the decided opinion that the Muslims 
of India should give up altogether their profession of loyalty to 
the British Government and release their mind to express itself 
boldly in favour of freedom. 

Al-Hilal naturally could not be tolerated by the British 
authorities in the country. The story of its suspension and the 
starting of Al-Balagh and of its suspension, too, is well known, 
as also the story of Maulana's prolonged internment at Ranchi. 
It was a period of hard experiences and firm resolves. So, when 
he came out of Ranchi in the year 1920 he took to an intensely 
active political life. In the pages of Al-Hilal he had already 
powerfully advanced the view that the solution of the Muslim 
problem in India lay in a hearty cooperation in politics with their 
Hindu brethren. After Ranchi, this became an obsession with him. 

That was the time when Mahatma Gandhi entered the 
political arena in India. Maulana met him for the first time during 
that year at Delhi. The occasion was an assemblage of Hindu 
and Muslim leaders to consider the question of forming a joint 
deputation to wait upon the Viceroy. The manner in which 
Maulana Azad opposed the move, and recommended instead 
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absolute non-cooperation with the British Government, was so 
well appreciated by Mahatma Gandhi that a bond of lasting 
friendship was forged at once between the two mighty minds. 
From 1920 till Mahatmaji's tragic death in 1948, the two marched 
hand in hand. 

The period 1920-47 was one of strenuous struggle against 
British imperialism. It began with the Khilafat and non¬ 
cooperation movement. The struggle for freedom was marked 
by repeated incarceration of the two leaders and their colleagues. 
But it ended in the disappearance of the British empire in India. 
Unfortunately, the freedom gained was not of the type the two 
leaders had dreamt of. It was accompanied by sorrow and 
suffering and the partition of the country 

I may refer to an episode in this epic struggle which throws 
light on the personality of the Maulana. His trial in Calcutta in 
1921, following his arrest along with C.R. Das, elicited a statement 
from him in Urdu, addressed to the Court, from which the 
following passages show of what stuff Maulana was made: 

'T had no intention to give any verbal or written statement 
here. This is only a turnstile without passing through which 
we cannot reach our destination. Therefore, for a short while, 
we are obliged to break our journey here. Had it not been so, 
we would have gone straightaway to jail... 

History bears witness that whenever the ruling class took 
up arms against freedom and truth, the law-courts served as 
the most convenient and unfailing weapons for them. Next 
to battlefields, the greatest acts of injustice in the world have 
been committed in the law-courts. Right from the revered 
founders of religions, to those who have laboured in the field 
of science to bring comfort to human life, there was no noble 
group of men who were not produced as criminals before the 
courts of unjust governments. 1 admit that the terrible Roman 
courts of the second century, or the mysterious inquisitions 
of the Middle Ages do not exist any more. But I am not pre¬ 
pared to admit that human nature in our times has been 
purged of the emotions under which those courts worked... 

I shall not take any more time of the Court. It is a very 
interesting and instructive chapter of history which we both 
are equally busy in preparing. While I get the criminal's dock, 
to you comes the magisterial seat. I admit that for this work 
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your seat is as important as this dock. Come, then, let us finish 
quickly this memorable act which is soon to become a legend. 
The historian is watching us. Allow me to occupy this place 
repeatedly, and you may also go on writing your judgments 
as often. The process will continue for some time, and then 
the gates of another court will open wide. That will be the 
Court of the Lord where Time will act as judge. It will pass 
the Judgment, and that will be the final judgment." 

The words have a prophetic ring about them. In his very lifetime 
the gates of God's Court were thrown open and he heard the 
judgment delivered by Time to which he had pointed. 

It was during the phase of Maulana's political life after his 
release from Ranchi that I decided to work with him. Once the 
decision was taken, I cheerfully went through the mill with him 
and others till the light of freedom came to us and to the country 
at large. 

To speak of the personality of Maulana is not easy. He was a 
man of many parts. The world knows him by his scholarship 
and by the tremendous sacrifices which he made for his country. 
But the distinguishing qualities of his mind and heart were such 
that they could be known only to those who had intimate 
connection with him. I may refer here to but a few qualities which 
have left a deep impression on my mind. 

Maulana inherited the great respect in which his family had 
been held. Thousands of Muslims in Bengal loved him as the 
son of a great religious Pir. When his father died in 1909, his 
huge following came to acclaim Maulana Azad as his successor 
and offered nazars or gifts. Maulana would not accept the nazars. 
He said that these gifts, which were mostly in the form of money 
presents, should go back to the poorer among their families, and 
he adhered to this attitude throughout his life. In the most trying 
moments of life he would not communicate even to the most 
intimate of his friends that he was in straitened circumstances. 
Whatever came to him through his own exertion he shared with 
the less fortunate around him, even in the days of his 
Ministership. He was averse to keeping anything for himself for 
the morrow. The old proverb held good in his case. The left hand 
did not know what the right hand gave away. He was unhappy 
when he was reminded by anyone of the favours received at his 
hands. 
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Another trait which distinguished Maulana was his aversion 
to speaking harshly of those who had shown harshness towards 
him in life. Everyone knows how a section of the Muslims treated 
him for his criticism of the weaknesses which had crept into Islam 
and which a good many Muslims cherished as religion. Never 
once did he answer the gibes levelled at him. Mr. Jinnah's 
behaviour towards him is well known, but he would not think 
of retaliating. I remember the great meeting that was held in 
Lucknow after the partition. Even those Muslims who had 
derided Maulana in the pre-partition days had come to realize 
how mistaken they were in their political attitude. They were 
present at the gathering. So, when Maulana came to address the 
huge concourse, almost everyone expected that he would take 
the occasion to condemn Mr. Jinnah and tear to pieces the policy 
which he had pursued, resulting in unhappiness to so many. But 
the very first words which came out of his mouth were: "1 have 
not come here to condemn anyone. What was to have happened, 
has happened. We have now to think of the future." The words 
created a deep impression on the audience. They realized that 
Maulana was made of a moral texture worthy of the really great. 
Never in his lifetime did he speak a harsh word about Mr. Jinnah. 
If by chance old memories were revived for him, he would simply 
say with a sigh: "Why expose the scar on one's heart. No one 
else is to blame. I alone am to blame. I was so incompetent that 1 
could not succeed in keeping back the Muslims of India from 
committing deliberate suicide." 

Maulana was a hard worker. In whatever moments of leisure 
he could snatch, he would occupy himself with reading some 
new work that came out of the press dealing with subjects of 
interest to him. It is not well known that through his self-study 
he had acquired a remarkable proficiency in the English language 
such as enabled him to be in touch with the latest thought in 
science, literature, philosophy and politics. 

A notable quality in him was the firmness of his resolve. He 
took decisions after cool and careful deliberation, and once he 
took a decision he adhered to it with such tenacity that no one 
could prevail upon him to budge from his position. It was this 
quality that the late Maulana Mohammad Ali used to designate 
as 'stubbornness'. 

From the time he started Al-Hilal, a supreme idea functioned 
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in his mind rendering every activity of his subservient to it, and 
that was the freedom of his country to be achieved through 
Hindu-Muslim unity. His emphasis was on unity more than on 
freedom, for his belief was that freedom was bound to come one 
day. He said: "If an angel were to descend from the high heavens 
and proclaim from the heights of the Qutab Minar, 'Discard 
Hindu-Muslim unity and within twenty-four hours Swaraj is 
yours', I will refuse the proferred Swaraj but will not budge an 
inch from my stand. The refusal of Swaraj will affect only India 
while the end of our unity will be the loss of the entire human 
world." 

That was exactly the attitude of Gandhiji on the question of 
unity and freedom. In the Khilafat and non-cooperation move¬ 
ments, Maulana felt he was witnessing the fulfilment of his 
dreams but the developments which followed were a source of 
immense disquietude to him. There arose around him deep and 
forbidding darkness. The darkness pained his sensitive soul but 
he doggedly steered his way through it. Neither constant 
persecution by the authorities, nor the ever-mounting tirades of 
his own brethren, and a bitter Jinnah, could deter him from his 
purpose. He would not compromise with evil. 

Maulana's passionate calls were not heeded. The differences 
between the two communities multiplied as time went on, ending 
in the catastrophe of 1947.1 know what that meant to Maulana. 
Every dagger one Indian thrust into the body of another was a 
dagger thrust into his own soul. He bore the agony in silence, 
but resolutely set his mind to the task of rebuilding India on new 
foundations. The foresight and wisdom which he brought to 
bear on the task, and the magnificent manner in which he lent 
his cooperation to his colleagues in the Government to steady 
the course of the country in moments of crisis, will not easily be 
forgotten. 



Development : Progress and Problems 




THE CHANGING VILLAGE 


M.N. Skinivas 


L ooking back, l find that I was lucky to have lived in 
Rampura at a crucial period in its history. In 1948, it still 
retained enough continuity with the past while the potential was 
building up for radical change. The biggest landowners, who had 
acquired considerable sums of money during the war years, were 
looking out for new opportunities for investment in the 1950s. 
Unlike their fathers and grandfathers they did not want to buy 
up more and more land. 

When 1 revisited the village in the summer of 1952 it had 
already taken a few steps in the new direction and there was 
promise of further change. There were two rice mills, two buses 


Chapter Vlll of The Remembered Village, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 
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and a 'complete' middle school. It was-an 'incomplete' middle 
school in 1948 and village children who wanted to take the Lower 
Secondary Examination had to go to another village, or get 
private tuition. A school building was being built and plans were 
ready for constructing a hospital. The number of buses on the 
Mysore-Hogur road had increased and many village youths were 
studying in Mysore in high schools or colleges. The richer men 
in Rampura were finding it necessary to visit Mysore frequently. 
It looked as though the day was not far off when Rampura would 
be a dormitory of Mysore. 

In 1948,1 had occasionally come across a housewife carrying, 
on a flat piece of cowdung cake, a few live embers which she 
had obtained from a neighbour's house. It was usual for 
neighbours to take live embers from each other. Starting a fire 
from scratch was a slow business especially as kerosene was scare 
and expensive. Taking embers from another also has symbolic 
significance: it means that both the giver and taker are in 
relationship with each other and with others. When a man was 
guilty of a serious offence against local morals and customs he 
was ostracized by the village leaders who proclaimed by beat of 
drum that no one was to have a relationship with him. He was 
denied the privilege of taking live embers and hot water from 
others. Taking live embers from neighbours had become much 
less frequent in 1952. 

The preparation of food, of which cooking was a part, meant 
much drudgery for the housewife; the staple grain ragi, for 
instance, had to be ground into flour for cooking and this was 
monotonous and time-consuming with the stone quern then in 
use. Rice, which was next only in importance to ragi as a staple, 
was not an easy grain either. It had to be dehusked and this was 
done with a primitive pestle and mortar. A hole of suitable size 
scooped out of a block of granite served for mortar and this was 
imbedded in the floor while a four-foot-long stout wooden pole, 
with an ironband at either end, served for pestle. Two women 
worked the pestle, each alternating with the other in perfect 
coordination, while a third minded the mortar. Scattered grain 
had to be pushed back, husked grain taken out, and new grain 
fed in. All the three did their jobs while singing a traditional 
'pounding song'. 

There was also the more complicated kotna combining a 
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mixture of the principles of the pestle and mortar and see-saw. 
The kotna was accommodated in a long verandah or hall, and 
it was worked entirely by women. A pestle was fixed to one 
end of a ten-foot beam which formed an angle of about 15° 
with the floor. Below the pestle was the usual stone mortar 
imbedded in the floor. The beam was balanced on a two-foot- 
high post fixed to the ground. The free end of the beam was 
treaded alternatively by two women, which caused the pestle to 
go up and then come down with force to hit the grain in the 
mortar. The women, who were treading the kotna, hung on to 
ropes suspended from beams supporting the roof. Another 
woman minded the mortar. 

Only small quantities of paddy could be dehusked by the 
kotna. It was painfully slow, and the proportion of broken grain 
was greater than in a huller, let alone a proper mill. It was usual 
for landowners in Rampura to have their paddy milled in Hogur. 
Only those who wanted small quantities of paddy to be dehusked 
used the kotna. During the War years, landowners who had small 
quantities of paddy for milling or who for various reasons did 
not want to go to a mill, took their paddy to the kotna. In 1948 
Rampura had only two or three kotnas. 

Japi, one of the young men of the village, was responsible for 
putting the quern and kotna out of commission. He bought a 
second-hand huller and flour-mill and had them installed in a 
walled-off portion of his living room. His decision to invest his 
resources in a huller and flour-mill called for daring as well as 
foresight, especially in view of the many confident forecasts of 
failure from several villagers. He was only a middle-range 
landowner and he did not have much cash to invest. But he did 
not subscribe to the local belief that village women would rather 
grind their ragi at home than take it to the flour mill, and that 
landowners would not, under any circumstances, take their paddy 
to a huller. Village women seemed to welcome the opportunity 
to escape the drudgery of spending long hours rotating the stone 
quern, and also, those who wanted their paddy milled urgently 
took it to the huller instead of kotna. Besides, no government 
permit was needed for hulling paddy. This was a loophole in the 
regulations governing the milling of rice, helpful both to those 
will small quantities of paddy and to black-marketeers. The 
prices obtaining in the black market were so high that land- 
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owners did not mind the relative inefficiency and slowness of 
the huller. 

Japi took me home a day or two before the formal inaugu¬ 
ration of his enterprise; he had walled off a section of his long 
living-room to house the machines, and he gave me an account 
of the trouble he had in getting them to Rampura and having 
them installed. He put on the switch and after a few preliminary 
and uncertain noises, the huller thudded into activity, and I felt 
as though the floor and the walls were shaking in sympathy. 
A few neighbours came in to see what was happening and 
their faces broke into broad grins at the machine's coming to 
life. I was glad that I was not one of Japi's neighbours: the noise 
and the shaking would have been too much. But to the villagers 
the machine was a novelty and a very useful one at that. Japi 
had changed the lives of village women by removing a perennial 
source of drudgery. He was also responsible for the disappearance 
from the village of ragi-grinding folksongs, and of songs sung 
while women dehusked paddy over the indigenous husker 
{kotna). Japi was also cautious and knew when to pull out. In 
1952, some time after Millayya's mill had come into existence 
and before Nadu Gowda had started his own, he sold his 
machines to an entrepreneur in another village. 'And for a profit,' 
he grinned. 

Before World War I, the principal means of transport was the 
ubiquitous bullock-cart. Grain, goods and human beings were 
usually transported in open carts drawn by pairs of bullocks. It 
was a slow mode of travel—the bullocks travelled at three or 
four miles an hour while the occupants sat hunched up inside 
enduring acute discomfort. The discomfort became torture when 
the journey was long and the roads were uneven, rutted and 
embedded with stones. Sometimes the men got out of the cart 
and walked to stretch their legs for a while. 

In 1948, inter-village roads were in a wretched state. Even 
bullock-carts could only use them with difficulty, and frequently 
even that only in the dry season. But in spite of the difficulties, 
bullock-cart travel was popular during the dry months following 
the rice harvest. This was the season for weddings, festivals of 
village deities, pilgrimages, journeys to cattle fairs, etc. The 
journeys were welcome breaks from the dull and back-breaking 
routine, and took the villagers into the world outside. It was 
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Still a world dominated by rural concerns but urban forces were 
penetrating them increasingly. 

The first buses began plying in the Rampura region in the 
1920s. Not every entrepreneur who invested in buses prospered 
and this was particularly true of the pioneers. But bus travel 
became increasingly popular during World War 11. Higher prices 
for agricultural produce put money into the villagers' pockets, 
and the villagers' contacts with urban areas increased 
significantly. The wartime buses were invariably crowded. Since 
petrol was scarce, charcoal gas was used as fuel, and breakdowns 
were common. Wartime transport conditions continued to prevail 
till 1950 or so. 

But the situation changed rapidly between my first and 
second field trips. When I returned to the village in 1952, 1 saw 
gleaming new buses, bigger than the ones they had replaced, 
plying the same routes. Several big landowners in the area had 
become owners of the new buses and lorries, and in a few villages, 
several men had come together to start 'cooperative bus services.' 
These activities were evidence of the villagers' ability to take 
risks, especially when it is remembered that the declared policy 
of the government then was to 'nationalize' road transport. 
Important and remunerative routes had already been nationalized, 
and the routes allotted to the 'private sector' were new, unproven 
and circuitous, and the roads, horrible. The government knew 
that it could not afford to antagonize totally the rural landowners 
on whom it depended heavily for votes, and allowing them to 
ply along some routes, and granting them licences for rice mills 
and other small industries, were the repayment. 

The new enterprises not only taught new skills and changed 
the pattern of life of those involved in them but changed their 
outlook also in significant ways. They learnt the art of cultivating 
politicians and officials, and became familiar with governmental 
procedures. Running buses called for new organizational skills 
and accounting procedures, and dealing with lower officials 
whose palms needed greasing regularly. The richer village youth 
did not want to look after ancestral farms but enter the new and 
challenging wc^rld of trade, commerce and industry. The more 
educated youths dreamed of becoming members of the state 
legislature, and even ministers in the cabinet. In short, they had 
come a long way from the world of their fathers and grandfathers. 
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The entrepreneurs gave jobs to their kinsfolk, castefolk and 
fellow-villagers, and this had the effect of drawing'more people 
to them. 

The first man to own a cycle in Rampura was my friend Kulle 
Gowda. That was in the early thirties, and in 1948 there were 
three or four cycles, in varying stages of decay. This situation 
had changed in 1952 when Yantra, the mechanic who operated 
Millayya's mill, kept a shop where several new cycles were 
available for hiring by the hour. Several years later, the richest 
villagers were buying cars and motor cycles. One of them wrote 
to me in Delhi to help him buy a motor-cycle at the capital as the 
products of the factory in Mysore had been booked for a few 
years. Another village youth once saw me walking on a road in 
Mysore city and insisted on driving me home in his car. 

In 1948, there were five sewing machines in the village, and 
they were owned by two traders, one fisherman, toddyman and 
one Muslim. Tailoring as an occupation did not involve loss of 
status presumably because it meant working with a machine and 
required new skills. (In neighbouring Kere, a Brahmin chaplain 
derived the bulk of his income from tailoring.) Another 
interesting feature of tailoring was that men tailors did not regard 
it as beneath their status to make blouses for women. In other 
words, tailoring cut across differentiation based on caste and sex, 
and in addition, it made manual labour, when accompanied by 
new skills and machines, respectable. It brought the men tailors 
into new relationships with women who were not their kin or 
caste. The chaplain-tailor of Kere, for instance, ran a 'chit-fund' 
in which most of the participants were his customers. His scheme 
prospered greatly for a while but only to collapse later, robbing 
many women of their hard-earned savings. The entrepreneur had 
to flee the village and settle in another. 

Among the several changes which had occured between 1948 
and 1952 was the availability of electric power. It not only 
powered the two mills in the village but provided lighting to 
several homes. The latter had also radios. I saw transistors only 
in the sixties with college-going youths who had returned home 
for the holidays. 

In the late forties, the villagers requested a visiting minister 
to make available to them, on a hire system, a tractor and 
bulldozer owned by the government. Four years after the request 
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was made a government-owned bulldozer was levelling six acres 
of land on the headman's farm. This piece was too high to be 
reached by the feeder canals but the bulldozer was able to remove 
enough soil to make it irrigable. The bulldozer stayed on the 
headman's farm for a few weeks as it needed frequent repair, 
and it made an impact on the villagers in the same way as Japi's 
huller. To see the monster machine pull down huge trees and cut 
through blocks of earth was an experience which they would 
not easily forget. Modem technology did indeed perform miracles 
and human labour appeared pitiful in contrast. 

There was also progress in pubic health. Rampura had been 
included in the Hogur health unit, and one of the consequences 
of the inclusion was the periodical spraying of street gutters and 
walls with D.D.T. Plans were also afoot for the construction of a 
hospital. 

In 1948, several villagers contrasted their present prosperity 
with the poverty of the inter-war years, 1918-1939. Rice merchants 
from Mysore used to visit the village at every harvest and take 
away nearly half the produce to be adjusted towards the interest 
due to them. This was true of everyone including the biggest 
landowners. This state of affairs forced the leaders to introduce 
certain reforms such as cutting down by one the number of feasts 
to be given when village girls got married, and the banning of 
gambling. In an effort to promote harmony and economy, in one 
village they permitted the dropping of the complex ritual of the 
distribution of the 'big betel' at weddings on the bride's father 
agreeing to pay Rs. 8.25 to the panchayat. The ritual invariably 
gave rise to bitter disputes; a guest's right to represent his village 
did not go unchallenged, while to have it rejected amounted to 
loss of face before equals and betters. Tempers got frayed, each 
tried to outshout the other, and walking out of the assembly was 
not unknown. Matters of protocol were not taken lightly in the 
village. The prudent welcomed paying Rs. 8.25 to escape an 
explosive and expensive ritual. 

One of the important results of World War II was to bring 
about a greater integration of village economy and life with the 
national. A poignant instance of this was the sudden loss suffered 
by the sugarcane growers as the result of a steep fall in jaggery 
price. 

Further, the surplus paddy of the villagers was taken away 
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by the government at rates determined by it, and growers could 
only have the paddy remaining with them milled against permits. 
They had to buy the ragi they ate from local shops against ration 
cards. 

Before World War II, villagers in Mysore generally preferred 
handling coins to paper money. In fact, ordinary villagers were 
not willing to accept high denomination notes. Even coins were 
examined carefully before being accepted. A proferred rupee coin, 
for instance, was first flipped into the air, and only when the 
recipient was satisfied with the music of the silver hitting the 
ground, did he accept it. Frequently the older and better-off 
villagers stashed away hoards of silver rupees, and those who 
could, converted their cash into gold. 

But these habits began changing during the war years. 
Villagers had to accept paper money as there was an acute 
shortage of metal. The silver content of the rupee decreased fast 
and flipping rupee-coins disappeared as a habit. Villagers sneered 
at the government's parlous financial position saying. They have 
no silver or gold but only paper.' 

The Kannada term for coin is nanya but the villagers used it 
on occasion as a synonym for culture or refinement (najooku). 
They were convinced that refinement had come to them with 
the irrigation canals. In contrast, people in 'dry' villages were 
still without najooku and nanya. Their style of life and speech 
were crude. 

Independence, and the subsequent introduction of adult 
franchise, marked a radical change in the villagers' attitude 
towards officials. The previous obsequiousness and fear which 
characterized earlier behaviour was replaced by a sense of self- 
confidence if not power. This was especially true of the richer, 
more urbanized and younger villagers. The lower officials in 
particular felt the impact of new attitudes. 

Independence and popular rule increased the power of 
politicians who tried to influence the decisions of administrators 
to promote their interests. For instance, honest officials who failed 
to oblige them were attempted to be transferred, while those who 
obliged them were given benefits in turn. They wanted contracts, 
licences and permits to be given to their relatives, clients, friends 
and caste-fellows. During the fifties, Kannada journals and news¬ 
papers were full of references to the activities of 'Congress 
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pudharis/ A pudhari was a broker or middleman in politics, a man 
who had cultivated the men in power and interceded on behalf 
of those in whom he was interested. He obliged both those whose 
cause he sponsored and the politicians whose aid he sought. And 
like all brokers he expected to benefit from his intercessions. And 
he did. The term pudhari was pejorative and people, especially 
villagers, complained about the activities of pudharis. They 
donned the uniform of white homespun dhoti, jubba and Nehru 
waistcoat, and wandered from village to government offices and 
ministers' and legislators' homes, taking with them their proteges. 

Independence and adult franchise also brought new ideas and 
aspirations to the villagers. I shall illustrate my statement by 
referring to certain changes which occurred in Lakshmana's style 
of life, and to one of my brief encounters in Kere. 

Lakshmana was shrewd and had political ambitions. He once 
expressed to me his deep regret at his lack of education: if only 
he had been a graduate he could have done so much. He was 
sharply critical of his younger brother Bharata, who, after getting 
a B.A., had settled down to a quiet, low level job in the 
government. Lakshmana felt that Bharata should have gone into 
politics. (There was an unstated assumption among the 
politicized village youth that a B.A. was indispensable for a 
ministership. I remember a bus journey in the summer of 1952 
when a Kere man was reading out from a newspaper the list of 
newly-appointed ministers in Mr Hanumanthaiya's cabinet, and 
as he read, he graded them on the basis of their being graduates 
or 'double graduates,' the latter being those who had secured 
a law degree after their B.A. or B.Sc. Small town legal practice 
gave ample leisure for political activity). 

Certain changes occurred gradually, almost insensibly, in 
Lakshmana's clothes and hair style. That symbol of Sanskritic 
orthodoxy, the tuft at the crown of the head, was the first to be 
sacrificed on the altar of politics, and Lakshmana grew a crop. (I 
do not know what his father and grandmother had to say this). 
He bought a green Nehru jacket flecked with white, and wore it 
above his shirt when he was visiting Mysore or some other town 
to meet officials, politicians and others. He wrote a few letters to 
the Kannada new^spapers in which he called himself Vice- 
president of the taluk ryots' (cultivators') association. (I had not 
heard of his election or nomination to that august office). He held 
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a meeting of the ryots of the taluk and invited a budding and 
well-connected lawyer-politician from Mysore to take the chair. 
Lakshmana took great pains to have an elaborate lunch cooked 
for the influential guest and other invitees. (There was a fish 
course, from fish caught in the rice-fields on the previous day, 
and chicken curry, besides, of course, rice and vegetables). 

When I returned to Rampura in 1952 I found that the new 
activities of his household gave Lakshmana ample opportunities 
to travel. Running bus lines was no easy matter and needed 
unremitting attention on several fronts: the taxes and cesses to 
be paid, inspections by brake inspectors and other officials, 
dealing with policemen and law courts, getting spare parts, 
supervising the activities of bus drivers and conductors, 
maintaining accounts and so on. There were also houses in 
Mandya from which rent had to be collected, and finally, there 
was the cinema theatre in Mysore which the family had bought. 
In addition, Lakshmana retained some contact with the Ryots' 
Association. 

I knew a village leader in Kere who had studied up to the 
S.S.L.C. and developed political ambitions. He was a man of 
violent antagonisms, and headed a faction. He wanted to become 
a legislator and tried to secure a Congress ticket in 1952. But Kere 
had several graduates who had been in the freedom struggle 
and one of them was given the ticket. My friend contested as an 
independent and lost to the Congressman. But he refused to be 
discouraged—he was tough and persevering. He owned a rice 
mill and was wealthy and had some local influence. One 
blistering afternoon I walked from Rampura to his mill in 
Kere and asked him if he could kindly let me borrow some docu¬ 
ments which I wanted. He was then attired in freshly-laundered 
khadi, and his white Gandhi cap was placed at a jaunty angle. 
He was about to get into his new, gleaming Ambassador car to 
go to Bangalore. Mr Hanumanthaiya, the Chief Minister, was 
celebrating Sathyanarayana Puja and my friend had been invited. 
I could not help thinking then of Max Weber who had stressed 
the otherworldly, 'soteriologicaT character of Hinduism! 

On another afternoon, I met a few boys in my friend's large 
household and I asked them what they wanted to be when they 
grew up. One of the boys was slow to open up but I persisted. 
He gave way finally: 'I want to become a minister.' As soon 
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as he had uttered these words, my host rushed to him and 
pinched him on both the cheeks in delight. It was only then that 
I discovered that the boy was my host's only son while the 
other boys were his brother's. The son was going to fulfil the 
father's ambitions. 

In Rampura in 1948, inter-caste relations were on the whole 
cooperative if not friendly. This was facilitated by the fact that 
peasants greatly out-numbered all the other castes, and also 
owned the bulk of the arable land. And the headman and Nadu 
Gowda working in close cooperation provided unified leader¬ 
ship. The non-peasants, including the Muslims, depended upon 
the leaders to give them a fair deal. 

But with the introduction of adult franchise and of the 
electoral principle into panchayats and other local self-governing 
institutions, tensions between the castes increased sharply. In the 
summer of 1952, the headman was angry with the Harijans for 
not voting for the candidate whom he wanted elected. And in 
Kere, my friend, the peasant leader, was defeated at the election 
to the State legislature, and he asked the members of a Brahmin 
household to quit the village on their own or face the prospect of 
being driven out. The members of this household, shrewd and 
extremely resourceful, had worked actively for the rival candidate 
who was a local peasant as also the candidate selected by 
the Congress party. But he was living at that time in Bangalore 
and could not offer protection in day-to-day situations to his 
supporters. 

The incomplete middle school, like other schools of its kind 
in the area, celebrated the worship of two Hindu deities, viz. 
Ganesha and Saraswati. The propitiation of Ganesha ensured the 
removal of obstacles in the path of everyone including students, 
while Saraswati was the goddess of learning. The annual puja of 
these two deities in schools was popular with the students partly 
because of the tasty prasada which was distributed among them 
at the end. 

During the Dasara festival in 1948,1 was invited by the head¬ 
master of the school to preside over the Saraswati puja. I 
suspected that my friend Kulle Gowda had persuaded the 
headmaster to invite me, and I had no choice but to accept it 
though I had no idea of my duties as 'president'. At some point 
in the proceedings I was asked to make a speech. I mouthed the 
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usual platitudes about the need to respect elders and teachers, 
and to regard manual work as respectable if not elevating. I also 
urged the children to do something for the village when they 
became responsible citizens. But even as I was saying my piece I 
felt that I was an impostor who had used the occasion to please 
the few older men in the audience. Anyway, if my own boyhood 
provided any clues, the boys were probably impatiently waiting 
for me to end my speech so that they could share the prasada. 

To bring the events to a conclusion, the headmaster asked 
the boys to sing the national anthem. I told myself that 
Independence had indeed made enough of an impact for the 
headmaster of a remote village school to have trained his pupils 
to sing it. The boys stood up and sang 'God Save the King' with 
a strong rural Kannada accent. Either the headmaster wanted 
me to appreciate his students' mastery of English, or he had not 
received an order from the Education Department informing him 
of the changes that had taken place in 1947. 



TRIBALS FOR THE ZOO? 


Verrier Elwin 


O NE of the curious criticisms passed almost automatically in 
India on anthropologists is that they want to keep the 
tribesmen in zoos or museums for their own purposes. This 
suggestion was first, as far as I know, made in the Legislative 
Assembly in February 1936 in a debate on the Excluded Areas, 
when a number of speakers attacked anthropologists as wishing 
to keep the primitive people of India "uncivilised" and "in a state 
of barbarism" in order to add "to their blessed stock of scientific 
knowledge." And although India has now recognised the 
importance of anthropology for any intelligent and planned 
advance of tribal peoples, there are still many who repeat the 
infantile complaint. 

Chapter II of The Tribal People of India, Publications Division, New Delhi, 1973 
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Now it is true that there are, and always have been, people 
who consider that primitive folk are better than we are, and 
therefore better off as they are. They would like to segregate them 
from the contaminating influences of civilisation and would 
protect them not only economically, but culturally, from outside 
exploitation. 

But this attitude has nothing to do with anthropology, and in 
actual fact few anthropologists hold it. Today, indeed, the fashion 
in anthropology is to study developing rather than static societies, 
and the blessed stock of scientific knowledge is thus more likely 
to be augmented when the doors of the zoo are thrown open 
than when they are kept closed. 

It is interesting to find that the correct attitude to tribal 
peoples was keenly debated hundreds of years ago, long before 
scientific anthropology was ever thought of, and that precisely 
the same arguments were used as are used today. Is man better 
in a state of Nature or of Art? Is the untutored "savage" happier, 
more moral, in a word "better," than the sophisticated and urban 
product of the modern world? 

Boswell and Johnson discussed this question several times. 
Boswell, who after all had personally visited Rousseau, was all 
for the Noble Savage. Johnson was not. "Don't cant in defence of 
savages," he exclaimed, and when Boswell attempted to argue 
for the superior happiness of the savage life, he retorted, "Sir, 
there can be nothing more false. The savages have no bodily 
advantages beyond those of civilised men. They have not better 
health; and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are not above 
it, but below it, like bears." One evening he poured scorn on those 
who preferred living among savages. "Now what a wretch that 
must be, who is content with such conversation as can be had 
among savages!" 

But long before this, the discovery of the New World, with 
its exciting populations of primitive people, had set all Europe 
thinking about the problem. Opinion, then as now, was divided. 
Some were in favour of leaving them alone. Of these Montaigne 
is an example. He considered that the inhabitants of the 
"unpolluted and harmless world" of the hills and forests were 
naturally virtuous as compared to civilised men. In his essay. Of 
Cannibals, he declares that the Indians are only wild in the sense 
that wild flowers are wild, but that in them are "the true and 
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most profitable virtues and natural properties most lively and 
vigorous." Civilisation has "bastardised" these virtues, "appl)dng 
them to the pleasures of our corrupted taste." He regrets that 
Plato did not live to see the discovery of primitive America, for 
he might then have given a better picture of the Golden Age. 

Many other writers took the same view. Spenser has a gentle 
noble tribesman in The Faerie Queene; Drayton enthused over the 
reports from America; Beaumont and Fletcher write of "Sunburnt 
Indians, that know no other wealth but Peace and Pleasure." And 
many deplored the corrupting influence of the first colonists and 
planters; Fuller spoke of Christian savages who went to convert 
heathen savages. 

Other reporters, however, took a less optimistic view. We find 
the Indians spoken of as "human beasts;" they are "perfidious, 
inhuman, all savage." Sandys says that the Indians, like the 
Cyclops, are "unsociable amongst themselves and inhuman to 
strangers." Nowhere is the divergence between the two views 
set out more plainly than by Shakespeare in The Tempest. 

In this play, Caliban (whose name has been derived from 
Carib, an aboriginal of the New World, and cannibal) stands for 
the Indian, and Prospero for the colonist or planter, and the 
conflict between them reflects the current controversies about 
the character and status of primitive man. 

Caliban, who is of a "vile race," the product of witchcraft, "a 
freckled whelp hag-born", scarcely human in appearance, "as 
disproportioned in his manners as in his shape," is the aboriginal 
owner of the island on which Prospero and his daughter have 
been marooned. His own description of the process by which he 
loses his rights makes rather uncomfortable reading: 

This island's mine, by Sycorax my mother. 

Which thou tak'st from me. When thou cam'st first. 

Thou strok'st me, and made much of me; would'st give me 
Water with berries in it; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light and how the less. 

That bum by day and night: and then I lov'd thee. 

And show'd thee all the qualities o'th'isle. 

The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fertile; 
Curs'd be I that did so! 
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Yet in taking over tribal territory, Prospero does not neglect 
some measures of social uplift and education, and in this his 
daughter Miranda is a keen and efficient assistant. Even though 
they reduce Caliban to a mere slave and wood-cutter, she "pities" 
him, takes pains to make him speak, teaches him each hour one 
thing or another. 

This is not altogether successful. As Mr. Frank Kermode has 
recently pointed out, "Caliban's education was not only useless, 
but harmful. He can only abuse the gift of speech; and by 
cultivating him Prospero brings forth in him 'the briers and 
darnell of appetites—lust for Miranda, discontent at his inferior 
position, ambition, intemperance of all kinds, including a 
disposition to enslave himself to the bottle of Stephano." Such 
is, of course, the very common result, even today, of a too rapid 
acculturation. 

Yet SiirtkeSpcare, so much more universal than Johnson, sees 
also the other side. Caliban is not wholly without virtue; there is 
a suggestion that he has been wronged; above all, he has an ear 
for music and, like tribal people elsewhere, he has poetry at 
command, and for a moment speaks words of sublime beauty. 
And the representatives of civilisation who follow Prospero to 
the island are in their way no better than Caliban himself. 
Stephano and Trinculo are drunken buffoons; Antonio is a 
malicious degenerate; the life of Alonso is deeply stained with 
guilt. It is under the inspiration of these representatives of the 
modern world that Caliban takes to drink and turns treacherously 
upon his master. It is surely not without significance that 
Shakespeare shows us this primitive man becoming a "footlicker" 
of a drunken butler. And it is interesting, in view of methods 
that have since been attempted to win the confidence of tribal 
people, to find Stephano claiming to be descended from the moon 
in order to impress Caliban. 

Shakespeare's view, then, seems to be that, although primitive 
man is not much good, contact with civilisation can only make 
him worse. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, however, this realistic 
attitude was obscured by a widespread sentiment in favour of 
the innocent shepherd, the happy husbandman, the Hortulan 
Saint. So rich indeed is the poetic material of this period that a 
Norwegian scholar. Dr. Rostvig, has required nearly five hundred 
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pages to exploit it in her recent work. The Happy Man. The pastoral 
tradition of European poetry derived its ideas of the Golden Age 
from the classical poets Horace, Virgil and Hesiod, and even from 
such Latin prose writers as Cato, Varro and Columella who wrote 
so enthusiastically in praise of agriculture and farming. The life 
admired by these authors was not altogether 'primitive,' it had 
its elements of comfort and decorum; but it was simple, obscure 
and self-contained, in sharp contrast to the degraded, mercenary 
and unhealthy life of the towns. A score of English poets extolled 
this kind of existence in some such terms as those used by Cowley 
in a translation of one of the Horatian Odes: 

Happy the Man whom bounteous Gods allow 

With his own hands Paternal grounds to plough! 

Like the first Golden Mortals happy he 

From Business and the cares of Money free! 

From all the cheats of law he lives secure. 

Nor does th' affronts of Palaces endure. 

Under the stress of the Civil War and the prevailing Puritanism 
of the Roundhead movement, 'Nature' and the country life 
became more and more idealised; it was here alone that man 
could commune with God; it was here that the purest virtues 
could be practised. The most famous of the writers who infused 
the classical ideal of the Golden Age with a mystical enthusiasm 
was the Polish poet Sarbiewski, to whom the Biblical motif of 
the hortus concluscs or Earthly Paradise was a living reality. He 
seems to have influenced the Welsh Vaughan and the English 
Marvell, especially in the latter's garden-poems. 

Along with this belief in the innocence and beauty of the 
uncorrupt life of Nature went the theological doctrine that Adam 
and Eve, the first of all the tribals, were created perfect—Aristotle 
is but the ruins of an Adam. Before Darwin, the course of history 
was commonly supposed to have been steadily downhill, and 
civilisation was a steady corruption of what had originally been 
perfect. This led logically to Rousseau's back-to-nature movement 
in the following century. 

One result of this was the emergence of an attitude to life 
which has been called primitivism, and which has been studied 
in great detail by a number of American scholars: Lovejoy, Boas 
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and Margaret Fitzgerald. This has been divided into cultural 
primitivism, which regards modern 'uncivilised' societies as 
being, in all the fundamental values of life, better than civilised 
populations, and chronological primitivism, which holds that the 
earlier, pre-civilised periods of human life were the happiest and 
best. Adam and other tribals are better and happier, partly 
because they are earlier in time, partly because they lived beyond 
the Inner Line that circled Eden. 

The seventeenth century primitivism led to an increased 
interest in primitive peoples, and Mr. R.W. Frantz, in an important 
study of the travellers of the period, has pointed out that "certain 
voyagers discovered, or thought they discovered, traces of a 
universal and fixed morality and the prevalence of three cardinal 
virtues—piety, benevolence and self-control—which seemed to 
be fundamental to all peoples, whether semi-civilised or totally 
savage." The idealist was easily able to persuade himself that 
"the good and noble life was to be lived not in towns and cities, 
but in the solitude of the American forests or the South Sea Isles." 

An interesting result of this was that, unlike later Imperialists 
who justified themselves as having to bear the white man's 
burden of native superstition and ignorance, the first colonists 
tried to encourage immigration to the tribal areas by painting 
their inhabitants in glowing colours. Thus when Walter Hammond 
wrote his pamphlets on Madagascar, he called the first of them 
(published in 1640) "A Paradox, proving that the Inhabitants of 
the Isle called Madagascar, or St. Laurence, are the happiest 
People in the World." Who then would not jump at the chance of 
going to live among them? 

Primitives were further divided into 'hard' and 'soft'. In anti¬ 
quity, says A.O. Lovejoy in his Documentary History of Primitivism, 
"the men of the Golden Age under the Saturnian dispensation 
were soft primitives, and the imaginary Hyperboreans were usually 
soft savages; on the other hand, the noble savages par excellence, 
the Scythians and the Getae and later on the Germans were rude, 
hardy fellows to whom 'Nature' was no gentle or indulgent mother; 
they were extolled for the fewness of their desires and their 
consequent indifference to the luxuries and even the comforts 
of civilised life." In more recent times, the soft, sensuous and 
elegant primitives of Tahiti or Bali have excited the admiration 
of artists and poets, while the virile hardy primitives of, let us say. 
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the North-East frontier of India have won the respect of soldiers. 

Even at this comparatively early period, there is evident, in 
the attraction felt for the 'soft' primitives, a delight in the erotic 
freedom, the lack of inhibitions and the sexual innocence 
supposed to have been enjoyed by man before he was corrupted 
by modern society and its rules. It is significant that the expression 
'the Noble Savage' did not originate, as is so often thought, with 
Rousseau, but with the astonishing Mrs. Aphra Behn, that ardent 
missionary of free love, whose poems, plays and stories 
constantly compare the advantages of the simple rural life with 
the frustrations of sophistication: 

In that blest Golden Age, when Man was young. 

When the whole Race was vigorous and strong; 

When Nature did her wondrous dictates give. 

And taught the Noble Savage how to live... 

When every sense to innocent delight 

Th' agreeing elements unforc'd invite. 

The hero of Mrs. Behn's Oroonoko, though a 'native' of 
Surinam, is a great gentleman who found happiness by refusing 
to be 'civilised.' Mrs. Behn was no anthropologist and she 
assumed, of course quite wrongly, that primitive man had no 
need for external government (which only existed to curb the 
greed and ambition of educated persons) and enjoyed all the 
raptures of free love. Or as Thomson was to put it later: 'The 
romp-loving miss is hauled about in gallantry robust.' 

Among poets of this century who exalted the 'savage' was 
Thomas Heyrick whose poem. The Submarine Voyage, describes 
the people of the South Sea Islands as 'happy in ignorance' and 
'strangers to care.' Waller in his Battle of the Summer Islands draws 
an idyllic picture of the inhabitants of plantain-shaded atolls of 
sensuous beauty and ease. And the great Dryden himself, in a 
famous couplet, spoke of the happy days 

"Ere the base laws of servitude began. 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

The last thing that the poets and travellers of this period 
wanted was to 'improve' or 'uplift' these aboriginals; what they 
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desired was to go and share their lot. There was no question of 
keeping them in a museum; they wanted to enjoy their earthly 
paradise. 

In the following century, the voyages of Captain Cook and 
other explorers provided factual support for these sentiments. 
According to Captain Cook, the "savages" of Australia may 
indeed appear to be the most wretched people upon earth, but 
in reality "they are far more happy than we Europeans, being 
wholly unacquainted not only with the superfluous but with the 
necessary conveniences so much sought after in Europe; they 
are happy in not knowing the use of them." And visits to Tahiti and 
the Friendly Islands confirmed this picture of the Noble Savage. 

This fitted very conveniently into the more advanced thinking 
of certain philosophers and revolutionaries, especially in France. 
The doctrine of original sin, it was supposed, was discredited by 
what Bougainville found in the Pacific. The child is happier and 
better than the man. The existing state of modern society appears 
decadent and corrupt before the peaceful and truthful civilisation 
of the islanders; it must therefore be overthrown. Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd epitomises the views of Diderot, whose article on Savages 
was so subversive that it was omitted from the Paris edition of 
the French Encyclopedia. In a remarkable dialogue, which he 
pretended was a supplement to Bougainville's Tahiti Journal, 
Diderot "accused his countrymen of acting the part of the serpent 
in this new Eden. He makes an old islander beg him to go away 
and leave the natives in peace. Otherwise such men as he will 
return with a cross in one hand and a gun in the other to enslave 
their bodies and poison their minds. For civilisation, according 
to Diderot, was indeed a kind of poison injected into the mind 
of natural man, thereby creating a sort of war within ourselves 
which lasts all our lives. Natural man is at odds with artificial 
man, and the best description of the unhappy product was, in 
the words of his friend Buff on. Homo Duplex/' 

But now came the new European Imperialism and with it a 
great expansion of the missionary movement. Colonists and 
missionaries alike had to justify their existence by showing how 
necessary they were to the heathen world. From now onwards 
primitive man was painted in the darkest terms. Even in Java, as 
Bishop Heber suggested, though every prospect pleased, man 
was vile, blind, benighted: 
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Can we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high. 

Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 

We have come a long way from Cook and Hawkeworth, from 
Boswell, Rousseau and Diderot. To them primitive man was not 
fallen, he was better than modern man; we had much to learn 
from him; and the best thing we could do for him was to leave 
him alone. To the missionary and the colonist, however, primitive 
man seemed to exemplify the ancient doctrine of original sin, 
and it was above all necessary that he should be saved. 

Even in recent times there have been men such as a Gauguin, 
R.L. Stevenson, Pierre Loti, and Hermann Melville, who have 
insisted that the 'aboriginal' is no mere Caliban, but in many 
way has the advantage of us. A typical, though now unfashion¬ 
able view is expressed in the words used by John Collier of the 
English peasants of the northern hills of Hampshire: "These are 
the best people I have ever met in my life, far and away the best, 
better than any I know among artists or writers, or any rich 
people, or any of the proletariat. You would laugh if I were to 
describe the stringent measures I would take, had I the power, to 
preserve them from the wanton fools who would degrade them, 
or the insolent, presumptuous fools who endeavour to improve 
them." 

It is surely evident that, whether the idea of the tribesman's 
superiority is right or wrong, the suggestion that he should be 
left alone in his peace and happiness has nothing to do with the 
anthropologists. 

In modern times in India there have been three different 
attitudes to the problem. The former British Government tended 
on the whole to leave the tribesmen alone, partly because the 
task of administration, especially in the wild border areas, was 
difficult and unrewarding; partly from a desire to quarantine the 
tribes from possible political infection; and partly, I think, because 
certain officers sincerely held the Rousseau-Diderot doctrine that 
the people were better and happier as they were. 

In sharp distinction to this is a policy of 'assimilation' which 
has become very popular since independence. Both Christian 
missionaries and Hindu social reformers have, in their different 
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ways, desired to see the primitives civilised, their 'inferior' social 
customs and ideas eliminated and their identity assimilated 
either into the Christian Church or into the general framework 
of Hindu society. 

The Christian missionaries have had striking successes in 
some tribal areas, though they have failed in others. Especially 
in Assam, they have converted a high percentage of such tribes 
as the Lushais, Khasis and the so-called Naga groups. The 
Christian Khasis have preserved their matriarchal social 
structure, and the Lushais and Nagas have retained certain 
aspects of their life (in particular their very beautiful hand¬ 
weaving), but in the main they have lost most of what is 
distinctively tribal and have adopted a semi-western culture. 

Similarly, the ambitious programmes of education, reform and 
change now being initiated by most of the State Governments, 
while bringing many economic and social benefits to the people, 
are likely to bring to an end the older values, good and bad alike, 
of tribal life. For though a sincere desire for tribal welfare is now 
everywhere apparent, this is not matched by an equal interest in 
or respect for tribal culture. You cannot make an omelette without 
breaking eggs, and the continued existence of the tribes as tribes 
is regarded as of less importance than the march of civilisation. 
This policy has already created many examples of the Homo 
Duplex. 

Between these two extremes of doing too little and doing too 
much there is a third policy, with which the name of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, is associated. This may be summarised as 
one which approaches tirbal life and culture with respect and 
the tribesmen with an affection which eliminates any possibility 
of superiority. It would bring the best things of modern life to 
the tribes, but in such a way that these will not destroy the 
traditional way of life, but will activate and develop all that is 
good in it. In a number of remarkable speeches, Mr. Nehru has 
spoken of how he has been strongly attracted by the tribesmen 
and has described how he approached them "in a spirit of 
comradeship and not like someone aloof who had come to look 
at them, examine them, weigh them, measure them and report 
about them or to try and make them conform to another way of 
life." He has given serious warnings of the dangers of the 
'assimilation' approach. Pointing out the disastrous effect of "the 
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so-called European civilisation" on tribal peoples in other parts 
of the world, "putting to an end their arts and crafts and their 
simple ways of living," he declared that "now, to some extent, 
there is danger of the so-called Indian civilisation having this 
disastrous effect, if we do not check and apply it in the proper 
way." 

"I am alarmed," he said, "when I see—not only in this country, 
but in other great countries too—how anxious people are to shape 
others according to their own image or likeness, and to impose 
on them their particular way of living." He declared that he was 
not sure which, the modern or the tribal, was the better way of 
living. "In some respects I am quite certain theirs is better." "They 
posses a variety of culture and are in many ways certainly 
not backward. There is no point in trying to make of them a 
second-rate copy of ourselves." He emphasised the importance 
of encouraging the tribal languages, so that they would not only 
prevail but flourish. He insisted that a measure of protection 
must be given so that "no outsider can take possession of tribal 
lands or forests or interfere with them in any way except with 
their consent and goodwill." He hoped that the high sense of 
discipline, the power to enjoy life, the love of dance and song 
would endure among the tribesmen. Schemes for welfare, 
education, communications, medical relief were no doubt 
essential: "One must always remember, however, that we do not 
mean to interfere with their way of life, but want to help them to 
live it." "The Government of India," he said again, "is determined 
to help the tribal people to grow according to their own genius 
and tradition." 

The same policy has been admirably stated by Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, foremerly Governor of Assam. "Each section of our 
large population", he has said, "contributes to the making of the 
nation, in the same manner as each flower helps to make a garden. 
Every flower has the right to grow according to its own laws of 
growth; has the right to enrich and develop its own colour and 
form and to spread its own fragrance to make up the cumulative 
beauty and splendour of the garden. I would not like to change 
my roses into lilies nor my lilies into roses. Nor do I want to 
sacrifice my lovely orchids or rhododendrons of the hills." 

We do not want to preserve the tribesmen as museum speci¬ 
mens, but equally we do not want to turn them into clowns in a 
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circus. We do not want to stop the clock of progress, but we do 
want to see that it keeps the right time. We may not believe in 
the myth of the Noble Savage, but we do not want to create a 
class of Ignoble Serfs. 

Now this attitude poses a serious problem to the admini¬ 
stration. The assimilation policy which holds, broadly speaking, 
that there is not very much to be said for tribal life; that if it 
disappears it will not matter greatly; that the 'backward' must 
be brought forward and that the lowly are to be 'uplifted', is 
simple and straightforward; it is logical, and it brings many 
benefits—at a price. So did the British policy of leaving well 
alone—though at a different price. 

But the new attitude, the Nehru attitude, has complex impli¬ 
cations. For, tribal culture is the most delicate thing in the world. 
Of it we may say what Oscar Wilde said of innocence; it is a 
delicate, exotic fruit—touch it, and the bloom is gone. Tribal social 
organisation in India has to some extent managed to survive, 
though many acculturated tribal communities have suffered a 
tragic moral decline. The tolerant influences of Hinduism have 
enriched tribal religion with a loftier ethic and vitalised it with a 
nobler conception of deity, but at the same time they have often 
brought the more dubious accretions of new gods to be placated 
and new taboos to be observed. 

The contact of civilisation has generally had an adverse effect 
on tribal art and culture. His exquisite taste for design and colour 
disappears when a tribesman enters a shop in the bazaar. The 
splendid tribal dress and ornamentation is rapidly abandoned 
in favour of a parody of western clothing. The tribal languages 
have shown an alarming lack of vitality when confronted by a 
system of education in another tongue. In some areas the dance 
has died out altogether; in others it has become woefully debased. 
The tribal craftsman does not seem able to maintain his standards 
before external competition. 

The task set by Mr. Nehru therefore, is no easy one, for it 
involves several ideals that have rarely been found compatible. 
The first is to preserve, strengthen and develop all that is best in 
tribal society, culture, art and language. The second is to protect 
tribal economic rights. The third is to unite and integrate the 
tribes in a true heart-unity with India as a whole, so that they 
may play a full part in her life. And the last is to develop welfare 
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and educational facilities so that every tribesman may have an 
equal opportunity with his fellow-citizens of the open country 
and the plains. 

This original, indeed unique conception, at once scientific and 
humane, steers a middle path between the two older ways of 
approach and if properly applied, should have the advantages 
of both and avoid their dangers. It is difficult, but it is surely 
right. It is supported both by the findings of anthropological 
science and the warnings of history. It is a charter of religious, 
social, economic and cultural rights. It is the embodiment of the 
spirit of reverence. It is a gospel of friendliness and equality. 

Here, for almost the first time in history, the conflicting 
attitudes of Boswell and Johnson, of Rousseau and Bishop Heber 
are reconciled. The new knowledge that anthropology has 
brought has enabled us to see tribal people without sentiment, 
and equally without prejudice. Isolation in the modern world 
is impossible; it would not be desirable even if it was possible. 
The old controversy about zoos and museums has long been 
dead. We do not want to preserve tribal culture in its colour and 
beauty to please the scientists or to attract the tourists. But we 
see now that the tribesmen will be of the greatest service to India 
if they are able to bring their own peculiar treasures into the 
common life, not by becoming second-rate copies of ourselves. 
Their moral virtues, their self-reliance, their courage, their artistic 
gifts, their cheerfulness are things we need. They also need the 
conuadeship, the technical knowledge, the wider world view of 
the plains. The great problem is how to develop the synthesis 
without destroying the rare and precious values of tribal life. 
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I N seeking the regeneration of this nation, Tagore put his faith 
in education, the sort of faith that, despite our loud protes¬ 
tations, does not currently inspire our plans or our performance. 
The hope and the vision that sustained him to the end of his 
days were beautifully expressed in his last message to students 
in 1940: "You are here with the gift of young life which, like the 
morning star, shines for the unborn day of the world's future.... 
What a delight, and what a responsibility, belonging to a period 
which is one of the greatest in the whole history of man." In the 
twenty-eight years since those words were spoken, much has 
happened to destroy the delight, and little has been done to 


From the Tagore Lectures on "Education and language policy," 1968, published 
in book form by Nachiketa Publications, Bombay 
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discharge the responsibility. This has largely been due to a failure 
of education. And to this failure, our decisions, indecisions and 
confusions over language policy have contributed. 

Tagore dreamt of a heaven of freedom 'where the world has 
not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls.' 
When freedom arrived, it was accompanied by divisive forces 
of the most alarming virulence. Twenty years ago, those forces 
took the name of religion, largely under the inspiration of the 
irreligious, and India's leaders, in weary desperation, accepted 
the partition of the country. Less than ten years later, another 
fanaticism led to the reorganization of the States on a linguistic 
basis. The proposal for the experiment of two or three bi-lingual 
States was resisted with fury. Later, proposals made by the 
National Integration Committee came up against resistance by 
vested interests, and puerile exercises such as the Integration 
Pledge were all that was salvaged out of the discarded heap 
of the Committee's recommendations. And today, language is 
being allowed to grow into as divisive a force as religion was 
two decades ago. 

In Bihar last year, a hundred persons were killed in a so-called 
anti-Urdu agitation. In Orissa, students went on the rampage, 
objecting to the screening of Telugu films for the entertainment 
of the Telugu-speaking public, and demanded that employment 
in the State be reserved exclusively for Oriyas. In three of the 
Hindi-speaking States, and in the national capital, love of Hindi 
was sought to be expressed almost exclusively through hostility 
to English, extending itself illiterately to the Roman alphabet and 
Arabic numerals. This was matched in the South by anti-Hindi 
fury resulting in the destruction of much public property, and 
culminating in insults to the national flag and a clamour for 
secession. 

If W’e could forget for a moment the tragic aspects of this 
predicament, we would be struck by its comedy. Is it not, for 
instance, comic that when we talk of our language problem we 
should not be talking of the 350 million people in the country 
who do not know how to read or write any language? One should 
have thought that this was our chief language problem. In 
view of this large ocean of illiteracy around us, our language 
squabbles amount to a quarrel to decide which language we 
shall be illiterate in. 
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The comedy does not end there. While we are loud in our 
squabbles over the official language, link language, library 
language and other language categories, we are, in another part 
of the wood, learning how to do without language altogether. 
This is the meaning of what has lately been happening in our 
legislative assemblies and in parliament. Carlyle, in one of his 
less sagacious moments, referred contemptuously to the British 
Parliament as 'a talking shop'. One wonders whether the Chelsea 
hero-worshipper would have preferred a Hitlerian dispensation 
where one man did all the talking. It is a noble thing that men 
should get together and argue, dispute, differ and try to persuade 
one another, over public issues and the public welfare. But we 
no longer listen to one another; the new parliamentary procedure 
is to shout all together. Governors' addresses and budget 
speeches are drowned in orgies of parliamentary hooliganism. 

Latterly, shouts and cat calls have been considered an inade¬ 
quate expression of political conviction and so we have started 
hurling things about. If we cannot meet argument with argument, 
we can burn the paper on which it is printed. The gift of speech 
that raises man above the animal has no longer any parliamentary 
relevance. 

When they do make speeches, there is no desire to commu¬ 
nicate; it is merely an exercise in the currently fashionable 
linguistic ostentation. In the old days, the language you spoke 
was like the clothes you wore; you did not seek to draw special 
attention to it. This etiquette is now considered old fashioned. If 
the present trends continue, members of parliament will travel 
to Delhi from different parts of the country, and having arrived 
there, will proceed to talk to one another in their respective 
languages, and none would be the wiser for this exercise in 
mutual bewilderment. In this, as in several other areas of our 
national life, the basic malady is that there is too much politics 
and too little thinking. In fact, politics is a large ogre that has 
been devouring everything in this country. 

In twenty years of freedom, while the noise of battle has been 
loud, our linguistic proficiencies have come down to a lower level 
than in the days of British rule. Everything has been, meanwhile, 
sloganized into substitutes for clear thinking, from the 'three- 
language formula,' to 'link language' and 'library language.' The 
three-language formula would have won more sincere adherence 
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in the country at large, if its origins had been educationally 
respectable. In its original formulation by the Chief Ministers in 
1961, one of the major considerations was the equalization of 
disadvantage or difficulty. It is rather like what our special brand 
of socialism has been trying to achieve, namely, equalization of 
poverty. We did not succeed in this, for our 'socialistic pattern' 
has only made the fat ones fatter. On the language issue, our 
approach was from the beginning unscholarly and anti- 
educational, for we started with talking of the 'language load' in 
the curriculum. Learning is primarily an experience of joy, and 
ultimately the acquisition of mastery. No one who thinks of a 
language as a load is in any psychological condition to learn it. 
It reminds one of the story of the old man, his son and their 
donkey. When the story begins, they are riding the donkey, but 
at the close, they are carrying the donkey. That is a symbol of our 
language load. Instead of language being to us a charger that we 
mount and ride into the wonderland of knowledge, we have 
turned it into a donkey that we painfully carry on our back. No 
wonder we protest against any suggestion that we might carry 
three of these beasts. 

A great deal of our squabbles arises from a basic flaw in our 
view of education. With us, education is not the pursuit of 
excellence, which it should ideally be, nor even, on a more modest 
level, the pursuit of employable skills; it is the pursuit of personal 
advantage—if possible, undue advantage. And if we can have 
the advantage without the learning, we would welcome the 
arrangement. 

The Hindi States are right when they plead that their young 
pupils do not have an adequate 'motivation' for learning another 
Indian language. It is odd that they should be obliged to learn a 
language they do not need, on the principle of 'the equalization 
of difficulty' for all school children in India. The answer to this 
problem is not the bland recommendation that absolute equality 
is impossible in these matters, and that the Hindi States may 
therefore be permitted to reduce the three-language formula to 
two as one publicist has suggested, but the more patient procedure 
recommended by Dr. Triguna Sen, of replacing 'compulsion' by 
'motivation' in both Hindi and non-Hindi areas. 

It is irrational to oblige children to learn languages to satisfy 
a political formula and to solve the difficulties that grown-ups 
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have created. The expedient way is to learn languages to meet 
identifiable needs. The Government should, instead of com¬ 
pelling pupils to learn three, four or five languages according 
to the political whim of the moment, indicate what cadres of 
the public services will need language proficiencies beyond 
the mother tongue. Similarly, universities should indicate 
what languages will be required of those pursuing programmes 
of higher studies. In the present political temper of the country, 
it would be wise to define language requirements for careers and 
for programmes of advanced studies and leave the students to 
choose, rather than compel them. 

When the British were here, their senior officers were specially 
rewarded for acquiring proficiency in additional languages. This 
was not an ideal arrangement. But in the present squabble over 
languages, when everyone's effort seems to be to get by without 
learning anything else besides his mother tongue, there is a case 
for relating salaries in certain cadres of the public service to 
proficiency in more and more languages. This will be a partial 
answer to the Know-Nothings who are holding the centre of the 
stage today. 

Amidst the succession of confident formulations of the three- 
language pattern, there was one that showed great realism and 
wisdom. But it was soon smothered and suppressed amidst all 
the din that followed. One is reminded of what Churchill once 
said of Baldwin. Every now and then, he said, Baldwin stumbled 
into something sensible, but he soon picked himself up and went 
on as though nothing had happened. I refer to the suggestion 
made by the M.P.s' Committee that considered the Education 
Commission's recommendations. They recognized that not every 
Indian needed three languages. The M.P.s' Committee produced 
a two-plus-one formula, which would oblige every secondary 
school pupil to learn two languages, with an option to learn a 
third, for which facilities would be provided. Except that one of 
the languages should be Hindi or English, they would leave the 
choice of languages to the schools and the pupils. In the long 
run, this pattern would eliminate certain ugly elements in our 
language situation: namely, the resistance to compulsion, the 
complaint about the language load and the hypocrisy in 
implementing the three-language formula. It would have enabled 
the learner to relate his choice of languages to the needs of the 
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career and the programme of advanced studies he had in view. 

I was born in a non-Hindi-speaking State, but have spent the 
best part of my working life, very happily, in a Hindi-speaking 
region. And 1 have come to wish that the Hindi-speaking people 
had a clearer appreciation of the perfectly good reason why Hindi 
was chosen as the common official language of India. Hindi is 
the largest of our linguistic units, and it is easier to learn than 
other languages, even for the people of the South. During the 
years of the national movement, it won for itself a certain emo¬ 
tional adherence even outside the Hindi-speaking area. Some 
Hindi spokesmen have during recent years done everything to 
destroy the memory of this historical association of the learning 
of Hindi with the nation's goals of freedom and unity. They have 
shown no appreciation of the courtesy that the nation showed in 
deciding to adopt their language as the common language of the 
country. Instead, they arrogantly invoke the Constitution, an 
argument that is being as arrogantly countered by others talking 
of amending the Constitution. The acrimony over this issue has 
reached such a pitch that any proud lover of Hindi would ask 
the warring politicians to leave his mother tongue alone. The 
language that he cherishes has no need of the reluctant adherence 
of anyone. 

The true lovers of Hindi have not yet spoken. They will surely 
have no use for those who hope to trick or bully the rest of the 
country into learning their language. It is a fine and virile 
language and has no need of political stilts to heighten its stature. 
Its natural advantages once made it acceptable to the whole 
country as its common second language; when the fanatics and 
the fools have departed, it will come into its own again, and will 
be sought by the educated Indian for what it is, the language 
that Mahatma Gandhi commended to us for very practical 
reasons, the idiom through which the urge of our freedom was 
once voiced, perhaps in half-understood phrases, throughout the 
land, and the inheritor of a rich and composite linguistic tradition. 
Its replacing English as the idiom of the bureaucrat in Delhi is 
not the highest felicity that its devotees can bring about. They 
should aspire to so enrich Hindi that it could repay to the world 
some of the debt we owe to English. 



SPACE RESEARCH AND SOCIAL GOALS 


Yash Pal 


O N 18 July 1980, India launched its first satellite using its 
own experimental rocket, the SLV-3. There had been earlier 
successes in the Indian space programme, as exemplified by the 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE), Aryabhatta, 
Bhaskara, etc. We are currently preparing for several large projects 
which will come to fruition in the coming years. 

To a casual observer these events might appear as un¬ 
connected spurts of technological exuberance in an attempt to 
catch up with the Super Powers. However, this is not the case. 
There is a thread running through various Indian space activities, 
and our work is not done for glamour or show but to achieve 


Excerpts from a talk broadcast from Delhi station of All India Radio, in 
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specific societal objectives. Some of the benefits are planned and 
direct; others will emerge as spin-offs which can be truly realised 
to the extent we make attempts to convert them into useful 
applications. 

To begin with, let me talk a bit about the global implications 
of the dawn of the Space Age. While doing this I will purposely 
assume an optimistic stance, being simultaneously aware of the 
fact that the best of inventions and advances in technology can 
be put to insidious purpose. 

For many of us who work in space research, the new tech¬ 
nology of being able to get outside the atmosphere to make our 
observations provides an enhanced capability to tackle many of 
the questions about the way the universe is put together, what 
makes it tick, what are the messages that come to us from various 
violent and non-violent happenings in stars, galaxies and the 
space and the matter in-between. We witness events now which 
are similar to those which must have occurred when the sun and 
the earth began, and others which tell us how our personal sun 
might die or fade away billions of years later. Living on this speck 
of moist rock we call earth, we search with great inquisitiveness, 
and perhaps with some humility, for the meaning and method in 
the great tapestry of the universe. And in doing all this, we use 
with great success the natural laws and rules of the game dis¬ 
covered here on earth through centuries of experimentation and 
theory making. Though scale and circumstance may be different, 
most of our physics seems to work; however, there are tantalising 
possibilities that completely unfamiliar scales and circumstances 
might reveal some basic traits of nature which remain hidden in 
our run-of-the-mill environment. 

I suggest that this part of the space activity has great relevance 
for developing a new ethos and ethics for all humanity. This is 
an activity which joins us to our very origins—possibly illumi¬ 
nating the process through which life itself began—and could 
lead to a new awareness of our place in the scheme of things, 
including the triviality of our differences as seen against this large- 
scale panorama. Perhaps it even leads to anew type of religiosity, 
based not on revelation but on some sort of an Einsteinian god, 
where a close kinship between all men and between man and 
his environment becomes a self-evident truth. Taboos and rules 
of public behaviour then become more like traffic regulations to 
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avoid collisions on the highway, rather than*arbitrary constraints 
without reason or justification. Of course, one does not have to 
become a crass rationalist, disowning one's cultural heritage, 
because our past is also a part of the whole, being imprinted on 
our memory discs or encoded in our genes. 

Space platforms provide us with a unique capability of seeing, 
and interacting with, large parts of the earth simultaneously. 
Through space communication, we develop a new concept of 
neighbourhoods which is independent of distance or physical 
location on the earth. To a country like India, it provides means 
of reaching, and being reached by, people who have been neg¬ 
lected during the normal process of industrialisation. The 
possibilities of using this enhanced capability are enormous: 
decentralised industrial growth, programmes in formal and non- 
formal education, support to activities in agriculture and family 
welfare and programmes of national integration. Indeed, we have 
already conducted a massive experiment in this area, namely 
SITE, with great success. 

When we view large parts of the earth with space-borne 
sensors, we see not only things and features but also their inter¬ 
relationships. This is the basis for the newly emerging discipline 
of earth observation through satellite remote sensing. These 
techniques can provide invaluable information in the area of 
meteorology, hydrology, survey of natural resources, and in 
monitoring of crops and forests. 

In terms of global implications one must remember that space 
is not just satellites, ground stations and instruments; or faster 
communication, survey of earth resources, monitoring of the 
weather; or better understanding of the solar system and the 
universe. It is also a new perspective, a new awareness of our 
place in the scheme of things, abolition of the old idea of neigh¬ 
bourhoods—the essence behind those first pictures of the 
beautiful earth from space, which bring home more clearly than 
ever before that we are all together on this earth, on a cosmic 
journey, tied together not only by a common ancestry but also 
by a common destiny. Indeed, concern about ecology then 
automatically becomes the first religion of all mankind. It 
becomes easier to appreciate that we are not only dependent on 
each other, but also vulnerable to each other's actions, that our 
home flows into the home of the most distant neighbour, and 
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that the integrity of Spaceship Earth and the one family which 
resides on it is indivisible and has to be cherished, and preserved, 
as a cosmic imperative. There can be no religion greater than 
this. Viewed in this way, the emergence of the Space Age perhaps 
provides one of the most important ethical inputs in human 
history. 

>«■ >f 

The scenario of large-scale poverty, illiteracy and inadequate 
health care is often used as an argument that a country like India 
has no business playing around with a modern technology like 
space; that the resources spent for the purpose could be used 
better for digging wells and improving health services and doing 
a whole lot of other things. On the other hand, many of us have 
tended to argue that for doing precisely these very things, it is 
necessary to transfer the initiative and action to the people 
themselves and that the only way of doing this is to connect them 
with each other and with the resources of information, knowledge 
and infrastructure. To the extent the space way of establishing 
the connections is recognised as one of the quickest and most 
efficient means available, we need to use space technology even 
more than the developed countries because our needs are so very 
basic and urgent. Space for us is part of a major socio-economic 
mission. 

It is this argument that provides a specific character to the 
Indian space programme and has, by and large, provided the 
basic motivation to both the doers and the supporters of this 
programme. It is clear, therefore, that while we learn to build 
payloads, satellites, rockets and ground stations, we have also 
to learn to configure the whole system in ways appropriate to 
our mission and, indeed, sometimes to get involved with a whole 
lot of other things which are normally not considered to lie within 
the functions and responsibilities of a space venture. Since 
technology, even space technology, is largely international in 
character, it normally wishes to follow the fashions of the 
metropolitan countries. Therefore, a sociologically motivated 
bending of this technology will continue to require significant 
efforts. 

1 would like to give you some glimpses of the process we 
have gone through, where we stand at the moment and what are 
our hopes for the future. The process has involved wide-ranging 
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discussions, attempts to identify the most appropriate confi¬ 
gurations and systems, and a fairly large space programme tuned 
to work towards its socially defined mission. It has also involved 
many friendly skirmishes, some life-size experiments and a 
continuing atmosphere of doing, questioning, and internally 
instigated dissatisfaction with what we have achieved in 
developmental terms. It appears that such exercises will continue 
and, indeed, the searching and the arguments are likely to 
increase as the technological achievements mount, because the 
software and organisation aspects of the effort, and induction of 
related support systems, always tend to trail behind. 

In spite of numerous visible successes in social areas, we 
have yet to give substance to our vision that the use of space 
technology for information transfer would abolish distance and 
eliminate discrimination against those who do not live close to 
the centres of existing infrastructure. Since the normal establish¬ 
ment of any facilities, even space facilities, tends to give more to 
those who have more, the concern, the restlessness and the 
arguments will stay with us. A policy of positive discrimination 
in favour of the underprivileged can remain just an empty 
statement unless the new technological capabilities are also 
accompanied by a transformation, and reorientation, of the earlier 
systems of information generation and transmission, and the 
newly developed connectivity is invested with significant 
content. 

Let me go back a little, and trace the basic features of the 
Indian space adventure. In the late 1960's, Vikram Sarabhai 
realised that space-based television broadcasting might be one 
way of quickly reaching the distant parts of the country with 
audio-visual messages related to developmental education. While 
technical studies and discussions in regard to a possible space- 
based system were conducted in collaboration with NASA, 
General Electric, etc., there was a simultaneous concern to gain 
experience in generation of relevant messages and evaluating 
their impact through a pilot experiment in a hundred odd villages 
around Delhi, which had the only TV transmitter of the country. 
It is significant that the initiative for this was taken by an Indian 
space enthusiast who dreamed of a future where all villages in 
this vast land would be connected via satellite. This programme, 
the Krishi Darshan, has since become a permanent feature of all 
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our television broadcasting. I do believe that some of our most 
useful programmes are broadcast in this segment, in spite of the 
dissatisfaction of some of our urban elite. 

Creative collaboration between NASA and the Department 
of Atomic Energy, which was then responsible for space affairs 
in India, led to the Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
(SITE). In its magnitude and intent, also in the range of 
organisations and disciplines involved, SITE was a rather unique 
effort. It covered a few thousand secluded villages with direct 
reception television sets. Many of these villages had never 
seen a moving picture before. Besides using film crews and 
portable TV cameras, five studios were specially set up for the 
programme—this at a time when the country had only three 
metropolitan TV stations. There was massive involvement of 
social scientists for providing inputs to the programmes, a 
continuous feedback and extensive process-and-impact 
evaluation of the experiment. 

The space organisations NASA and ISRO (Indian Space 
Research Organisation), along with other Indian participating 
agencies, were engaged in a rare, creative, co-operative venture. 
For fifteen hundred odd people directly engaged in the 
experiment, SITE was a deep human experience. It generated new 
capabilities, demystified space technology and helped to nucleate 
a large island of self-confidence. It generated a new kinship 
between technologists and the grassroot problems of the country, 
a common concern for the ultimate social and human goals, a 
situation where technical capability and intimate personal drives 
began to merge with social action. No wonder that Arthur Clarke 
called SITE the greatest communication experiment in history. 

It took almost six years after the end of SITE for India to have 
an operational satellite which combines telecommunication, 
direct television broadcasting and meteorological functions. Let 
us first see what the induction of this satellite has done to 
television in the country. Perhaps no large country in the world 
has seen such a phenomenal increase in linking its inhabitants 
in so short a time. But what has become of the developmental 
goals of television in the midst of this tremendous new capability 
for distributing, through hundreds of relay transmitters, Hindi 
movies, coverage of cricket and hockey matches, 'Lucy', 'Star 
Trek', 'Yes, Minister', 'Odd Couple', etc., along with Zubin Mehta 
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concerts, Los Angeles Olympics, classical dances and music and 
a lot of Hindi soap opera, to a new virgin audience never exposed 
to television before. Much of the new programming can be 
financed through increasing revenues from advertising. But is 
this developmental programming? 

Recently the University Grants Commission has begun a 
university hour on the S-band of INSAT, with retransmission by 
VHF transmitters. The programmes are produced by special 
facilities in the universities, and some selections from outside. 
Many of us feel that this might be the beginning of a country¬ 
wide classroom, which might expand to occupy a central role in 
the national educational activity, particularly in continuing 
education. But while the representation of everything desirable 
exists in the agenda, as also in the organisational set-up, there 
are continuous fears that our television system might have a 
tendency to become just like other TV networks of the indus¬ 
trialised West. Some might welcome it. In my view it would be a 
disaster. We have higher expectations and needs. 

There are real challenges to be met. It was all right for the 
State to put in 2,500 direct reception sets during SITE. But who 
will pay if all 500,000 villages are to be covered? The social 
behaviour of Indians does allow the possibility of serving an 
average population of one thousand per village through a single 
community receiver. But the organisation and management 
problems are daunting. It will be done, I am sure, because it must 
be done. Many of us are convinced that we have to follow the 
community reception approach, at least in the beginning, or else 
the access would be limited and the system will end up working 
for the powerful and the affluent, and be used primarily for 
diversion and titillation. 

We have an additional challenge: how do you creatively use 
the long reach of the satellite in a country which has such 
diversity of languages and customs? Yes, a tourist can get by in 
touristic India with a little bit of English, but English speaking 
and writing is confined to no more than a few—certainly less 
than ten per cent of our population. One has only to look at an 
Indian currency note to be reminded of the fact that we have 
fifteen officially recognised languages, each of them spoken by 
tens of millions. Therefore, while the satellite link-up is fine, it 
has been accepted that we must have local programmes using 
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new organisational patterns and inexpensive mobile production 
equipment if we want to address the intimate developmental 
concerns of the mass of our people. But the satellite link is essential 
for bringing in the fresh breezes, the national and international 
scene, without which the local channels would become parochial 
and fossilised. I must confess that the movement towards this 
near-far combination is painfully slow. 

A large fraction of the people who are, with some success, 
pushing for appropriate rural and developmental programming 
have been some time or other part of our space venture. Indeed, 
one of the major training facilities for rural programming staff 
has emerged in a unit within a space centre, and is recognised as 
such both nationally and internationally. A 'space ethos' has 
generated this feeling of care for and belonging with people, far 
away in geographic terms, because they are perceived to be close 
neighbours in communication terms. 

Information transfer through broadcasting is, of course, not 
a true interaction: too many are exposed to too few. Therefore 
telecommunication is basically a better medium for social 
transactions and development. We are planning to increase the 
number of telephones, developing and installing digital 
exchanges, more radio links, also some fibre-optics links. And 
we also talk of Integrated Systems Digital Networks. But many 
of us feel that we must give priority to a basic needs programme 
in telecommunications. One basic need, in my view, is that within 
a few years every habitation in the country must be connected 
with every other through a message network, that every 
habitation should have access to relevant resources—computer 
or people based—to seek developmental information about 
weather, seeds, fertilisers, advice on crop management or 
whatever. 

India's space programme is technically challenging. We buy 
things and components. But we also do a lot ourselves. Our space 
programme has had foreign collaborations. But each collaboration 
is to a purpose. What has been once learnt has been built upon 
and improved, without resorting to a re-import. First preference 
is given to indigenous development; but if the mission is at stake, 
a parallel import option of sub-systems is maintained. Finally, 
if the import becomes necessary, the indigenous development 
is not far behind and is often used in a back-up mode. The 
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management system developed for the space programme offe 
challenges, room to accomplish, and is result-oriented. There 
frequent redeployment and regrouping of people, and every year 
the whole budget is looked at anew, without concern for Plan 
and non-Plan divisions. 

Even in the midst of nuts-and-bolts engineering and high 
technology, a sociological motivation pervades the programme. 
Technology is challenging and fun, but we are not just technology- 
happy—certainly not the top management. Vikram Sarabhai and 
Satish Dhawan were both socially concerned scientists first- 
space technologists second. 

We need to open out the culture and the expertise developed 
in doing missions such as those in space, and begin to diffuse 
these in other sectors of our economy. We have to similarly 
convert our socio-economic tasks into missions, including their 
component science and technology missions. It has been shown 
that much can be achieved that way. If we look only for gadgets 
and one-time inputs of modernity from abroad without engaging 
in an equal measure of innovation ourselves, we will end up with 
a transient, sterile modernity. We must not look forward to 
becoming just pale versions of the industrialised West. That is 
not the destiny of a country like India. We have to be modern in 
our terms. 



BEYOND THE GREEN REVOLUTION 


P. C. JOSHI 


M ainstream agricultural economics today deals largely 
with operational questions amenable to quantitative 
treatment. The bigger, structural questions which require an inter¬ 
disciplinary approach and grassroots observation and interaction 
are not receiving enough attention. The relevant issues are: is it 
necessary for agricultural modernisation that the small peasant 
must give way to the large producer, as in the case of England 
and other countries of Western Europe? Or can late-comer Asian 
nations adapt modern technology and institutions and evolve 
alternative development strategies for transforming the small 
peasant into a growth agent? 

In India as in many other Asian countries the question of 
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alternative paths was initially posed by the pioneers of the 
freedom movement. With the discovery of the village and the 
peasant under Gandhi's leadership, the very concept of develop¬ 
ment was given a new definition and meaning in India. This 
followed from a critique of the narrow upper middle-class view 
of development as Europeanising the country through transfer 
of technologies and institutions from the West. "I wish to write 
many new things. But they should all be written on the Indian 
slate", remarked Gandhi. Development was now reinterpreted 
as the uplift and emancipation of the most exploited and 
oppressed rural masses, the daridranarayan, Gandhi rejected all 
such types of scientific technology and all such forms of economic 
growth as bypassed the masses and were confined to the classes. 
According to Gandhi, mass-oriented development required 
neither clinging to traditional ways nor wholesale surrender to 
Europeanisation; it required innovation of alternative 
technologies and institutional forms suited to Indian conditions. 
What is called the institutional approach emerged as a critique 
of the tendency to idealise European institutions. 

In the post-independence era the institutional approach has 
suffered an eclipse. The most important question inherited from 
history pertains to the role of the small peasant economy in 
development and transformation. It also concerns the question 
of peasant-oriented alternative economic models, to avoid the 
human costs of the Western model in terms of immiserisation 
and expropriation of the small peasants. In positive terms it 
means transforming the small peasant into a growth agent with 
the aid of modern technological and institutional innovations. 

A certain bypassing of the inequality issue is involved in the 
narrowing of the focus of scientific enquiry and policy debate in 
recent times. These are now centered on the issue whether the 
proportion of the poor below the poverty line has risen or fallen. 
Indeed, not the overall inequality issue but this narrow issue has 
been elevated into a central issue. One must further note that 
the very measure of crossing the barrier of poverty is itself 
'austere', as Manmohan Singh says in Quest for Equity in 
Development (R.R. Kale Memorial Lecture, Pune, 1986). The most 
important indicator of the declining concern for the inequality 
issue is the tendency to bypass the land reform issue in 
determining action priorities for agricultural growth. There is 
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now a virtual reconciliation with the dualistic agrarian structure 
which has replaced the erstwhile semi-feudal structure. A view 
is emerging that this dualistic structure dominated by the new 
class of large landowners has come to stay. How is it that India's 
entry into the era of technological change in agriculture has 
coincided with the emergence of a hard-boiled technocratism 
implying a dilution of the role of land reforms and of institutional 
change in agricultural development? The answer to this question 
does not lie in the techno-economic domain but in the politico- 
economic domain, i.e. in the realm of the emerging power 
structure. 'Land reforms vs. modern technology': this is how the 
new power groups have posed the development issue. Among 
those who in the past seriously questioned this 'land reforms vs. 
modern technology' approach are some of the most distinguished 
social scientists and agrarian experts like Gunnar Myrdal, Wolf 
Ladejinsky and D. R. Gadgil. 

As far back as in 1973, Gadgil wrote: "The emphasis on what 
has been termed intensive development of agricultural 
production has meant locating effort in areas where because of 
previous existence of significant socio-economic overheads and 
earlier investments it appeared that the returns to additional 
investments would be specially large. This is a short-term view 
and has led over the years to increasing the disparity in 
conditions between the backward and the less endowed areas 
which have been neglected, and the already developed areas 
which have been further developed. The neglect, until the last 
two or three years, of underground water resources in the 
Gangetic basin and elsewhere has highlighted this...Even in 
the intensive areas the flow of benefits is to a large extent 
concentrated in the hands of the middling and substantial 
operators. This is not surprising because if the programme is such 
that the ability to benefit from it is related to the production base 
of the operator, the more substantial operators should obviously 
derive greater benefits from it. It has been urged that as small 
and uneconomic holders occupy only 15 to 20 per cent of the 
land surface, their problems may be held to be of no immediate 
importance. However, if one takes a long-term comprehensive 
view, the short-sightedness of this approach becomes clear. If the 
uneconomic holders owning only 15 to 20 per cent of the land 
surface constitute something like 50 per cent of the total 
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cultivating families, and to these are added the large percentage 
of the rural population—varying from 30 to 45 per cent—of the 
non-cultivating families, it is obvious that the direct benefits of 
the purely production-oriented programme would be confined 
only to a small minority of the rural population. The alternative 
is to consider programmes of rural development as programmes 
for the exploitation of crop land as well as other land and other 
resources of the area, together with the labour and skills of all 
the families in the area. The importance of giving attention to 
labour as an important, though neglected, resource in Indian 
plans of development cannot be over-emphasised." 

There have been successful agricultural transitions in Asian 
countries like Japan, Taiwan and South Korea. The major feature 
of these transitions is that the motive force of growth was not 
the class of large farms and large farmers but the community of 
emancipated small peasant producers. These were small-farmer- 
led agricultural revolutions. The earlier concept of agricultural 
growth required the emergence of a class of large farmers who 
could combine with their farming role the functions of saver, 
investor, banker, technological innovator and risk-taker, marketer 
and surplus generator. This concept has been substitutt'd by an 
alternative concept, the core of which is 'land to the tiller' with 
State agencies and cooperative institutions taking over the 
innovational, entrepreneurial and managerial functions earlier 
performed by the large farmer. This is in sharp contrast to the 
European historical experience requiring annihilation of the 
small-peasant economy as a necessary condition for agricultural 
modernisation. The constraints in achieving growth with equity 
are not technological any more; they are primarily socio-political 
and organisational. 

It is astonishing that so much attention has been paid in 
professional literature to the arithmetic of land availability for 
redistribution, showing that due to land shortage, redistribution 
of land does not offer much scope for contributing to poverty 
alleviation in a significant manner. But hardly any attention has 
been paid to the tremendous under-utilisation of the growth 
potential in large-sized holdings, which are still retained under 
various disguises by former landlords, specially in ex-Zamindari 
and ex-]agirdari areas. 

We must also draw attention to the diversion of the economic 
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surplus of large holdings to non-productive channels. The 
aggressively demonstrative expenditure by the new elite on 
various types of conspicuous consumption illustrates the 
emergence of new enclaves of affluence surrounded by mass 
poverty. This becomes a disorienting and destabilising force. In 
sharp contrast to the old aristocracy which was kept in check by 
custom and tradition, the new rural rich are nakedly anti-poor 
and also vulgarly exhibitionist in their new affluence. These are 
sources of envy and psychological resentment at the mass level, 
with explosive potential for rich-poor confrontation and violence. 
Large-farmer dominance has eroded the patron-client relations 
which had constituted a source of security for the rural masses 
in the traditional economy. The replacement of the traditional 
landlord by the new rich farmer, as Guy Hunter has remarked, 
"sweeps away a whole s)^stem of social security, bad as it may 
be; something must be put in its place." These new features have 
emerged without the compensating advantages of any significant 
contribution to resource mobilisation and capital accumulation. 
The tremendous pressure for price support and subsidies, and 
the formidable resistance to taxation of agricultural property and 
incomes, is spearheaded by the large-farmer lobbies. 

It is also important to discern the link between the programme 
to reduce population growth and the rural development strategy. 
The large-farmer-based agricultural development strategy which 
widens economic inequality and accentuates insecurity for the 
rural masses does not create a favourable socio-economic and 
psychological background for family planning. An alternative 
development strategy with inbuilt security and equity for the 
poor can make them responsive to the message of reducing the 
family size. 

The pressure of population on material resources operates 
not directly but through the mediation of the production relations 
or the mode of production. Population pressure has to be met at 
a two-fold level—at the level of increasing production, on the 
one hand, and at the level of increasing availability of employment 
on the other. The large-farmer-dominated mode of production is 
able to create a 'food surplus' (for export) only by marginalising 
the surplus population within agriculture and by pushing it out 
of agriculture even though employment possibilities do not yet 
exist outside agriculture for absorption of the surplus labour. 
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Population growth is not a cause of marginalisation; it is 
at best a predisposing or an aggravating factor. An alternative 
economic strategy which takes an integrated view of improve¬ 
ment of land productivity along with intensive utilisation of 
labour resources would progressively reduce the scope for 
marginalisation. 

Structural dualism resulting from the new agricultural growth 
strategy has distorted the formation of a large internal market 
for industrial goods and services, as a stimulus to industrial 
growth broad-based both in regional and class terms. Following 
the Green Revolution and a sharp spurt in agricultural incomes 
among the top strata of the rural population, there occurred a 
cleavage between the basic needs of the masses unsupported by 
purchasing power and the consumerist explosion for the new 
rural elite supported by effective demand. 

What is the way out of the present dilemma? It is obvious: 
the peasant who has become a force in the political sphere must 
be led in the direction of becoming a force in the socio-economic 
sphere. Not marginalising the poor peasant but transforming him 
into a growth agent—this is the challenge for the coming period. 



Adventure and the Arts 




BECAUSE IT IS THERE 

B. G. Vekghese 

T A 7HEN Longstaff ascendec’ Trisul in 1907 no man had climbed 
V V higher. That was the beginning of a new phase of Himalayan 
adventure. The odds were enormous. Unlike the Alps, where 
individual virtuosity is enough and single quick thrust can 
achieve the desired result, the Himalayas call for a close and 
sustained orchestration of effort. Even from the technical point 
of view, the very transposition of scale introduces not merely a 
quantitative but a qualitative change. The tallest Alpine summits 
are of a height at which expeditions to the Himalayas or 
Karakoram might only or not even establish their base camp. 
The immense altitudes and intense cold impose limits to physical 
endurance. The great ice massifs create their own weather and if 

Chapter II of Himalayan Endeavour, a "Times of India" publication, 1962 
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the gods are unkind, let him approach who dares. There is a very 
brief interlude of fine weather or perhaps just a day when the 
mountains deign to accept the homage of mortal men. The 
opportunity cannot be exploited without generalship of a high 
order. Distance and scale present complicated problems of logist¬ 
ics. A sure line of communications and an adequate build-up are 
prerequisites for the safety and success of the summit party. 

The experience of the earlier expeditions paved the way for 
those that followed. The mountains and their approaches were 
explored and various alternative routes reconnoitred, their 
technical problems exposed and capricious moods defined. Those 
who ultimately succeeded in getting to the top climbed on the 
shoulders of their predecessors. 

The striking improvements in equipment and supplies that 
have been effected during the past decade bestowed on post¬ 
war expeditions an advantage that the more rugged pioneers did 
not enjoy: stronger and lighter gear, better clothing and tentage, 
superior oxygen apparatus and fuel, compact food and vitamins, 
radioed meteorological reports and improved communications 
equipment. 

The Swedish explorer Sven Hedin rode a yak up to an altitude 
of 20,660 feet on Muztagh Ata. He believed that it was possible 
to ride up to the very summit (24,386 feet) if the yaks could be 
rested overnight; but his Kirghiz porters were quite convinced 
that the very weight of a yak on the summit cone would start 
an avalanche. This was half a century ago. In 1960, a Swiss 
expedition used an aircraft to land members of the northeast col 
of Dhaulagiri at an altitude of 5,700 metres (about 18,700 feet), a 
world record. Almost all the stores and equipment were air- 
ferried to the Dambush pass only 1,700 feet lower down. The 
aircraft used was a Pilatus Porter, christened the "Yeti." It operated 
from Pokhra in Central Nepal and ultimately crashed on the 
mountain, fortunately without loss of life. Not all mountains are 
amenable either to yaks or "Yetis." But they have made a con¬ 
cession to scientific progress. 

Kj, Nanga Parbat and Kangchenjunga were all attempted 
before 1914. Nepal and Tibet were however closed to the world 
and Everest remained a forbidden prize. Nonetheless, a Captain 
Noel undertook a secret reconnaissance of its eastern approaches 
in 1913. The war intervened. 
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It was therefore only after the first world war that the 
challenge of the Himalayas and the Karakoram was really taken 
up. The nations chose their peaks: the British, Everest; the 
Germans, Nanga Parbat; the Italians and Americans, K^; the 
Austro-Bavarians and British, Kangchenjunga. Rakaposhi, the 
"poor man's Everest," a magnificent peak of 25,550 feet in the 
western Karakoram and only a day's march from the nearest road- 
head, was also very largely a "British peak." Others followed 
after the second world war. The Swiss and Argentinians pitted 
themselves against Dhaulagiri and the Japanese against Manaslu 
while the Swiss entered the race for Everest. 

The Himalayas did not yield easily. A major success was 
registered in 1931 when a British expedition led by Smythe 
climbed Kamet (25,447 feet) and R. L. Holdsworth nonchalantly 
smoked a pipe on the summit. Nanda Devi (25,645 feet), however, 
defied several attempts. No one had even penetrated its outer 
defences and set foot within its privileged 'sanctuary' until 1934 
when Shipton and Tilman forced a passage through the Rishi- 
ganga gorge. Two years later Tilman and Odell reached the top. 
Elsewhere, the mountains struck back. 

The British Political Agent in Sikkim, Sir Charles Bell, 
happened to be in Lhasa in 1920 when he was instructed to seek 
the Dalai Lama's permission for a British expedition to Everest. 
Consent was given after the most careful deliberation. The pass, 
made out on parchment, contained this splendid preamble: 
"To the west of the Five Treasuries of Great Snow (within the 
jurisdiction of White Glass Fort, near Rocky Valley Inner Monastery) 
is the Bird Country of the South...' This was the beginning of the 
Everest saga. 

Colonel Howard-Bury led the first reconnaissance of the 
northern approaches in 1921. The expedition reached the North 
Col and came across the tracks of the "Abominable Snowman" 
at Lhakpa La (22,000 feet) northeast of Everest. Only one other 
European, Colonel L.A. Waddell, had seen these tracks earlier, 
in the Sikkim Himalaya, in 1889. The Yeti legend was born. 

The following year, seven Sherpas were carried away by 
an avalanche on Everest. George Finch, who was many years 
later Director of the National Chemical Laboratory at Poona, and 
Dr. Howard Somerwell, a medical missionary in South India, 
were members of this expedition and Finch tried out a 
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"'makeshift" oxygen apparatus using a football bladder. On the 
third expedition in 1924, Mallory and Irvine disappeared into 
the mist at about 28,000 feet, never to be seen again. Odell saw 
two little black dots heading strongly for the top through a 
momentary gap in the clouds. Did they reach the summit? The 
answer is almost certainly negative. A false step? More likely. 
The disaster probably occurred on the "slabs" just below the "first 
step" (about 27,500 feet) where Wyn Harris discovered Mallv/ry's 
ice-axe in 1933. Norton and Somervell, however, reached 28,125 
feet, a bare 900 feet below the summit. None of the four British 
expeditions that followed could do better. 

Worse was to happen on Nanga Parbat. The 1934 German 
expedition under Willy Merkl set up Camp VIII from where two 
members reached approximately 25,760 feet on July 7. A further 
attempt on the summit was thwarted by the sudden onset of the 
monsoon. The retreat was sounded on July 8, but three Germans, 
including Merkl, and six Sherpas were killed in the descent from 
that "white hell". 

Nothing daunted, the Germans returned to the attack in 1937 
under Karl Wein. Camp IV was successfully established on June 
14 at a little over 20,000 feet. The camp was unusually full, with 
seven Germans and nine Sherpas. The party retired for the night 
little knowing that it was to be their last. A few minutes after 
midnight an avalanche swept down the mountain from the ice- 
fall above. There were no survivors. 

Further east, defied successive Italian and American expe¬ 
ditions while Kangchenjunga took its toll of eight lives. Among 
the victims was E.F. Farmer, an oil company employee who rashly 
ventured to climb the peak alone. A similar solo attempt on 
Everest five years later cost Maurice Wilson his life in 1934. The 
gods of the Himalayas might be indulgent; they would not be 
scorned. 

The expeditions returned after the second world war. Many 
things had changed. Tibet was closed. But exciting new opportun¬ 
ities emerged with the throwing open of Nepal. In the aftermath 
of the partition of India, Hunza porters replaced Sherpas in 
the Hindu Kush and western Karakoram. The latest scientific 
developments were harnessed in aid of the mountaineer. Young 
Indian climbers began to discover the Himalayas. 

In 1950, the French, who had only once previously climbed 
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in this part of the world—on Gasherbrum I in 1936—decided to 
win the distinction of being the first to ascend an 8,000-metre 
peak. A powerful team was assembled under Maurice Herzog. 
The expedition set its sights on Dhaulagiri, in the Nepal 
Himalaya, but after a brief reconnaisance abandoned this in 
favour of a lightning attack on Annapurna I (26,504 feet). This 
daring mountaineering blitzkrieg paid off. Herzog, Lachenal 
and a pre-monsoon storm arrived at the,summit almost 
simultaneously on June 3. Lachenal could feel his feet freezing 
and one of Herzog's gloves was blown away as he was putting 
them on. He watched it helplessly for a minute as "quite slowly, 
unmistakably irretrievably it rolled down the slope." There was 
not a moment to lose. They moved down separately as rapidly 
as they could in the gathering storm. This, Herzog recalls in 
Annapurna, was "the start of a race with death." It was a terrible 
descent. Herzog and two Sherpas were carried down several 
hundred feet by an avalanche, but survived miraculously. Several 
members were severely frost-bitten and Herzog's fingers and 
toes had to be amputated. Great credit is due to the meticulous 
organisation of the expedition and to the splendid support of 
the Sherpas under their Sirdar, Ang Tharkay. The first of the 
giants had been climbed. 

This success was reinforced a month later by the Norwegian 
ascent of Tirich Mir (25,263 feet), the pride of the Hindu Kush. 

That same autumn, Tilman and Charles Houston reconnoitred 
the southern approaches of Everest, through Nepal. Shipton 
followed. The route up the Khumbu glacier to the South Col was 
established. In 1952, the Swiss made two gallant attempts. 
Raymond Lambert and Tenzing were beaten by the weather at 
28,200 feet. A year later, Tenzing and Hillary won though. Annus 
Mirabilis. The ascent of Everest was hailed as another symbol of 
the proud achievement of Man. 

As if to crown this victory, an Austro-German expedition 
triumphed over that terrible adversary, Nanga Parbat. It was the 
brave, reckless, daredevil Hermann Buhl, filled with a consuming 
passion to win or die, who pitted himself against the mountain 
in the Alpine tradition. He gambled and won. 

Leaving his companion Kempter to follow. Buhl left Camp V 
at 2 a.m. on July 3. Exactly at 7 p.m. he planted his ice-axe on the 
summit cornice after seventeen hours of herculean toil. The sun 
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had set when Buhl began the dangerous descent. His right 
crampon kept slipping. Progress was slow. Benighted, he decided 
to bivouac at 26,250 feet and kept vigil standing, without food, 
pullover or sleeping bag. Fortunately, he records, the night was 
warm. At 4 a.m. next morning he dragged himself downwards, 
his right foot frost-bitten. He kept hearing voices and was urged 
on by the belief that he was not alone. A Pervitan pill kept him 
going. A little after 6 p.m. he staggered into Camp V to be wel¬ 
comed by his companions who had all but given him up for dead. 

Three years later Buhl was back in the Karakoram as a 
member of a small, compact four-man expedition sponsored by 
the Austrian Alpine Club. All four members climbed Broad Peak 
(26,414 feet). Buhl limping up to the top at sundown despite a 
bad foot. The expedition later divided into two groups. Buhl and 
Kurt Diemberger decided to attempt Chogolisa (25,110 feet), a 
beautiful mountain with fluted ice-walls flowing down like a 
veil, meriting the name 'The Bride". 

Having but a single tent. Buhl and Diemberger planned to 
make a "one-rung ladder" by carrying their only camp up the 
mountain as they went along. It was a bold plan and nearly 
succeeded. Camps I and II were established without hitch, the 
latter at 22,000 feet. On June 27 the pair set out for the summit in 
brilliant weather. Some hours later, however, clouds began to 
gather. Soon the two were caught in a blizzard and decided to 
turn back at 24,000 feet. They were unroped, Diemberger leading. 

They had barely descended 400 feet when Diemberger felt 
"an explosive disintegration of the surface snow" and protec¬ 
tively hurled himself on the slope to his right. Nothing happened. 
But on turning, he discovered to his horror that Hermann Buhl 
had disappeared. He had stepped on a cornice and plunged to 
his death down the north face of Chogolisa. The body was never 
recovered. Buhl loved the mountains and The Bride' took him 
for her own. 

The Japanese climbed Chogolisa the following year. They 
came across Buhl's tent near their own Camp IV and took down 
a note-book and some of the other personal belongings found 
inside for Mrs. Buhl. 

In 1954 another prize fell, to the Italians. Achille Compagnoni 
and Lino Lacedelli reached the summit of K^ at 6 p.m. on July 31. 
Their oxygen supply exhausted on the way up, they discarded 
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their respirators on top and descended to Camp VIII with the 
aid of an electric torch. The battery ran out. Their luck did not. 
That same autumn the Austrians climbed Cho Oyu. 

Further success followed in 1955. Kangchenjunga, long 
considered technically the most difficult of the giants, was 
climbed by a British team. More credit to this carefully planned 
expedition under Dr. Charles Evans, as it made the ascent by 
means of an entirely new route. The ascent of Makalu, the fifth 
highest peak in the world, was also accomplished that same year 
by a French expedition led by Jean Franco. The weather was more 
than kind and the entire climbing party of nine members was 
able to get to the summit in three relays on three consecutive 
days. 

Each year brought fresh triumphs: Manaslu, Istor-o-Nal 
(Hindu Kush), the Muztagh Tower, Machapuchare, Gasherbrum, 
Rakaposhi, Dhaulagiri, Disteghil Sar, Masherbrum and many 
others. 

The annual transit of foreign expeditions through India did 
not go unnoticed. There was a gradual awakening of interest in 
the mountains. Indian service officers were deputed to accom¬ 
pany foreign expeditions to the Kumaon, Garhwal and Punjab 
Himalaya as liaison officers. The ascent of Everest and Tenzing's 
part in it aroused tremendous enthusiasm. The I.A.F. made a 
special flight over Everest and took some striking aerial photo¬ 
graphs, one of which was later reproduced on a commemoration 
postage stamp. The establishment of the Himalayan Moun¬ 
taineering Institute in Darjeeling was a more positive step and 
gave a great impetus to Indian mountaineering. 

The foundations however were laid earlier. The Himalayan 
Club established in 1928 "to encourage and assist Himalayan 
travel and exploration, and to extend knowledge of the Himalaya 
and adjacent mountain ranges through science, art, literature, 
and sport," had performed a most valuable service. Its excellent 
annual publication. The Himalayan Journal, had also served to 
introduce the mountains to increasing numbers in India. 

In another respect, the Doon School was, quite unknowingly, 
a very modest precursor to the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute. The combination of a few keen climbers on the staff 
of the school and the proximity of the mountains to Dehra Dun 
perhaps explains the reason why. In 1942 a party of three 
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15-years-old boys and two masters, R.L. Holdsworth and John 
Martyn, visfted the Arwa Valley glaciers above Badrinath and 
set up camp at 19,000 feet. One of the boys was Narendra Dhar 
Jayal, later fifst Principal of the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute. A few years later young Jayal joined J.T.M. Gibson, 
another master, on an expedition to Bandar Punch. They were 
accompanied by Tenzing. The first major Indian expedition was 
organised in 1951 by Gurdial Singh, yet another master at the 
Doon School who had been on Bandar Punch the previous year 
with Gibson. This was to Trisul (23,360 feet). One of the four 
members, Roy Greenwood, was an Englishman. The other two 
were old boys of the school. Gurdial, Greenwood and Sherpa 
Dawa Thondup got to the top. This was the first ''Indian summit". 

The following year another Indian party of which Sohan 
Singh, a civil servant, and Captain (now Major) John Dias (leader 
of the 1962 Indian Everest Expedition) were members, attempted 
Panch Chuli. A spirit of adventure made up for the almost 
complete lack of equipment. Some members carried umbrellas! 
That same year and the next, Gibson took up parties of schoolboys 
to the Harki Doon in the Garhwal Himalaya. One of the boys 
came within an ace of climbing the Black Peak (20,956 feet). 
Another party from Bombay made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Pumori. 

The Army's Snow Warfare School set up in Gulmarg just after 
Independence had initiated a number of young officers to the 
pleasures of skiing and trekking in the mountains. But the armed 
services were drawn to mountaineering as a sport largely as a 
result of the personal enthusiasm of the then Engineer-in-Chief, 
Indian Army, Major General H. Williams. This immediately 
placed somewhat larger organisational and material resources 
and rather more influential patronage at the disposal of Indian 
mountaineering. The ordnance factories offered their assistance. 
In 1952, General Williams led a Bengal Sappers' expedition to 
Kamet. It was defeated by adverse snow conditions. Three years 
later, however, Kamet was climbed by Major "Nandu" Jayal and 
four Sherpas. 

The Himalayan Mountaineering Institute was, by now, well 
established and a number of expeditions were mounted. Sakang, 
in Ladakh, was climbed in 1956, again by Jayal. Two years later 
the ascent of a major peak, Cho Oyu, was made by an expedition 
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led by a young Bombay lawyer, Keki Bunshah. The success was 
only marred by JayaTs tragic death. The expedition was 
sponsored by a Committee which later became the Indian 
Mountaineering Foundation. Here was another landmark. 

Other expeditions followed; an Army-Navy team to Trisul, a 
Naval party to Nanda Kot (22,510 feet), a Gunners' expedition to 
Bandar Punch, an Air Force expedition to Chaukhamba (23,420 
feet). All were successful. An expedition led by Gurdial Singh 
climbed Mrigthuni on the outer rim of the Nanda Devi 
"sanctuary". Both he and Bunshah had earlier been unsuccessful 
on this peak. 

Success brought confidence. 1960 was a big year. An Indian 
expedition made a splendid maiden attempt on Everest getting 
as high as 28,300 feet. A large part of the stores and equipment 
carried by the expedition was procured from indigenous sources. 
Such was the growth of interest and resources that three major 
expeditions were launched in the summer of 1961. The Indian 
Mountaineering Foundation sponsored an expedition to 
Annapurna III, a virgin peak, and another to Nilkantha, a 
technically difficult mountain which had defied seven previous 
attempts. A third expedition, under Gurdial Singh, was turned 
away from Nanda Devi by bad weather but climbed two of its 
satellites, Devistan (21,910 feet) and Maiktoli (22,320 feet). There 
were also some private autumn expeditions of which one, under 
Sonam Gyatso, climbed Khangchengyau (22,700 feet) in the 
Sikkim Himalaya. 

A number of lesser expeditions have also taken to the 
Himalayas during the past few years. The Himalayan 
Mountaineering Institute too has combined some expeditions 
with its advanced courses and run a special course for women. 
Another school has been initiated to the mountains by Gibson, 
who is now principal of Mayo College, Ajmer. A party organised 
by the Allahabad University Mountaineering Club visited 
Rupkund (16,500 feet) in the Garhwal Himalaya. The human 
remains beside the lake are possibly those of pilgrims on their 
way to Kailas. A scientific study of the bones has conclusively 
disproved the theory that they are those of the hapless remnants 
of the Dogra Army which might have perished in the Himalayas 
after Zorawar Singh's abortive Tibetan campaign. 

Numerous mountaineering and climbing clubs have sprung 
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up in various parts of the country. Equipment and supplies are 
becoming more readily available. Techniques are gradually 
improving. The great popularity of the Himalayan Mountain¬ 
eering Institute has encouraged the Punjab Government to 
establish a Western Himalaya Mountaineering Institute near 
Manali in the Kulu Valley. The Himachal Winter Sports Club 
provides skiing at Kufri near Simla. Mountaineering has caught 
the imagination of Indian youth. 

The highest summits have all been climbed and will no doubt 
be climbed again by Indians and others in the years ahead. 
"Because it is there" was Mallory's classic reason for climbing 
Everest. Surely this is reason enough. But though a mountain 
may be climbed it is never "conquered;" it remains there, part of 
the eternal challenge to every man. 

There are hundreds of other mountains ranging from 16,000 
to 25,000 feet that await exploration and offer a splendid choice 
of sport. Each of these could be somebody's Everest; each 
possesses a beauty and a secret of its own. Here then is abundant 
opportunity for quiet enjoyment and timeless endeavour. He who 
ascends to the abode of the gods might taste of nectar. And that 
will be his reward. 



FOLK TRADITION IN INDIAN THEATRE 


Mulk Raj Anand 


T here can be no denying that there is a great positive factor 
in our favour: our people are still possessed by an inordinate 
love of drama and often display natural histrionic talent of a high 
order. The presence of this instinct is important. For, in the 
attempt to mould an art form, the emotional inheritance of the 
people is important, especially in an art form which draws so 
largely on the senses. 

Drama is organically related to impulse, the quick of life, the 
throbbing, rhythmic flow of instinct and emotion which gives 
rise to all movement. The most obvious example of this is in the 
love-dance of the cock before the hen during the mating season, 
and the war-dance of the cocks at all seasons. Spreading its bright 


From The Indian Theatre, Dennis Dobson, London, 1950 
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plumage, panting and blowing but proud, the cock enacts an 
eternal pageant in the elasticity and beauty of its gait as it prances 
towards its opponent in the cock-pit. Some mother birds are well 
known for the way they will walk up and down rhythmically 
before their nest, if a man happens to be about, in order to guard 
their little ones. 

Perhaps the earliest histrionic efforts of primitive man arose 
when he disguised himself as a bird or animal in stalking his 
quarry. Anyhow, the instinct for drama was present long before 
he became self-conscious, for he seems to have had energy 
enough to impersonate and represent, coupled with the uncanny 
assurance that he could move an audience by means of this repre¬ 
sentation. The power to act was, therefore, incipient in his nature: 
the sheer exuberance of his body seems to have prompted him 
to expand; desire and fear seem to have urged him further, and 
his growing awareness of the universe obviously enabled him to 
use this power to extend life and to avert the forces of death. 

We do not know exactly at what stage in the development 
of man the transformation of the dramatic instinct into self- 
conscious drama took place. But it is fairly certain that an 
important step was achieved when our primitive ancestors began 
to dance singly or together, to the accompaniment of their joint 
cries, grunts and growls, for they could not yet speak or sing. 
Stamping around the fire, they seem to have been weaving 
magical spells and in doing this, like M. Jourdain in Moliere's 
play, who talked prose without knowing it, they were initiating 
the arts of dance, drama and poetry, with the beat of their dancing 
feet, with their bird-like shrieks and in the magic they were 
performing. 

Specially important in this context is the dance which our 
primitive ancestors performed before going out to hunt. Some of 
them dressed up as hunters and the others as the hunted animals, 
dancing a mimic hunt in which of course, the hunters invariably 
won. Those who took the parts of the hunted animals were 
presumably not directly affected by this wish-fulfilment magical 
dance, but certainly the hunters began to believe that they were 
going to kill the animals and generally did succeed in doing 
so, for they now had the passionate desire to kill that they 
might have lacked if they had gone out in cold blood. Later on, 
this mimed hunt became formalized, that is to say certain 
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gestures, sounds and movements were abstracted from the 
naturalistic representation and developed into symbols and 
patterns which signified the dance at a higher level. 

The same magical idea appeared again when man began to 
till the earth and extract his food from it. Certain ritualistic dances 
were evolved, with rhythmical chants, incantations and spells 
to make the rain fall and the sun shine so that harvests might 
grow in profusion. Our ancestors believed that there were spirits 
behind the mountains, the river, the sky, the rain, the wind, the 
trees and the earthquakes, gods who had to be appeased with 
offerings of songs and food, because otherwise they might 
overwhelm human beings with disasters. These invocations to 
the good and evil spirits were acted, not by single individuals 
but the whole tribe. Many of the hymns in those first books of 
the world, the Vedas, are pleas to the gods for bigger and better 
harvests, for an abundance of vegetation and for an increase in 
fertility all round; and, from a great deal of the later poetry, it is 
obvious that the tribe danced, enacting the yearly victory of the 
spring over winter, and to earn blessings, circling like the seasons 
with an ecstatic intensity such as alone could move the indifferent 
and exalted gods. 

As the tribe danced with a single will, the sheer excitement 
of rhythm caught their simple imaginations and they were given 
the joy of their own strength and movement, the joy of creation. 
And soon if one person showed greater skill in the dance he 
would step out into the middle and lead the others, while some 
of those who were tired sat down to take a hand with the drum, 
or to clap and sing to the beat of the dance, watching the play of 
words and gestures like an audience. The flow of emotion passed 
from the actors to the audience and back and gradually it was 
discovered that some members of the tribe had greater talents 
than the others in representations of scenes and could stir up 
emotions in the audience at will, rouse them to love or war or 
make them laugh. And in the interplay between the actors and 
the audience the theatre was born. 

The skill of the actor seemed to the tribe to have divine origin. 
Naturally therefore, the actor began to arrogate to himself the 
functions of the priest and evolved a symbolism and a technique 
of which he was the unique custodian, playing to them as well 
as interceding on their behalf to the gods; and he felt the treble 
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thrill of creating something in himself which was other than 
himself/ communicating it to the audience and to the gods. Once 
he had tasted this strange power he did not easily relinquish his 
hold on the community. 

But the alteration in the balance of the means of production 
which took place when the nomadic tribal life yielded to a settled 
existence/ and the other such changes that followed/ made men 
less and less dependent on the gods and gave them a greater 
belief in themselves and in their own ability to grow their bread 
and find their water. And the growth of the city-state/ the nation 
and world society; enabled man to believe still more firmly that 
he could shape his own destiny. The gods began to be conceived 
as made in the image of man rather than the other way about. 
And the actor began to celebrate the deeds of heroes, of the ideal 
men in whom the gods had become incarnate. Drama then 
became personal and concerned itself less and less with the 
supernatural than with the conflicting good and evil among 
human beings. And thus the theatre grew, till it came to be the 
commercial art which it is today in the great cities of the world. 

All the old forms of the drama did not die out, however, but 
survived in the dances of primitive tribes; in the ritualistic dances, 
pageants and tableaux of the temples; in the dances and mimes 
which celebrate nature myths in our villages; in the enactment 
of the heroic deeds of our ancestors through the recitation of 
romantic narratives as well as in the plays which enact the victory 
of right over wrong. The Ras or Nautanki, the Ram and Krishna 
Lila, the enactment of the victory of the Pandus over the Kurus, 
the Muharram, the Holi as well as the several harvest dance- 
dramas, are the apotheoses of the old drama, survivals which 
are an important reservoir of energy from which a new living art 
of the theatre can be made. For in India, we have to begin almost 
at the beginning and come full circle if we are to build up an 
indigenous tradition rooted in the soil and in the consciousness 
of our people. They have remained, despite all the civilizing 
processes they have undergone and despite the sophisticated 
classical city dramas, the custodians of certain elemental forms. 
No sudden leap into the future can be attempted; we can advance 
only if we develop a national drama rather than a superficial 
smart middle-class comedy, borrowed from the West. 

Does this mean that the Indian theatre must return to the 
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grunting and howling of the primitive man? Must it resurrect 
the simple dance dramas of the past and be content with revival¬ 
ism? No, for we cannot put the clock back even if we wanted to 
do so. All that is implied here is that we cannot be content to 
import the smart comedy manufactured in Europe during the 
machine-age under circumstances very different from those in 
India today. We have to seek inspiration in the vitality of those 
impulses which have persisted in the sub-conscious strata of our 
culture. The Indian people have lived close to nature in all the 
process of history and remained unaffected by the currents which 
first moulded these impulses into sophisticated forms and then 
took the decadent form of the classical and city drama of about 
two thousand years ago. 

Let me develop this point further. 

If there is one general fact which may seem to explain the 
decay of sensibility in the city theatre, it is probably the 
puritanism which began to seep through the Indian theatre when 
the medieval codifiers and grammarians dammed the floodgates 
of creative art by rigid criticism. The soulless formalism with 
which they tabulated the moods and emotions atrophied those 
very moods and emotions, and for centuries there has been 
nothing left to the Indian theatre but the memories and scattered 
remnants of the classical tradition petrified in the form of sophis¬ 
ticated drama. But no people can live merely by weeping over 
the ruins and exalting the graves. Life asserts itself. Certainly, 
when puritanism and decadence become allied with nihilism 
and despair born of slavery, and art becomes removed from the 
people, it needs a change in the social order to create a new art. 

It is no use denying that today the Indian theatre, along with 
the other arts, is looked down upon as somewhat dirty and 
contaminating, unfit for the sons and daughters (especially the 
daughters) of respectable middle-class citizens. 

Of course, there have been dirty plays and dissolute players, 
and the same tradition which ensured the sanctity of the wife, 
forced the courtesan to provide entertainment. But this perverse 
morality did not always poison India theatrical art. In fact the 
moral urge, which has now turned sour, supplied the inspiring 
ideal of the early drama. For, as I have shown above, play-acting 
began as prayer: our ancestors chanted in unison for plentiful 
harvests, and when they were intent on the resurrection of the 
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king-hero and wished to gain immortality. The old drama was 
thus rooted in ritual and not in entertainment. In its later 
development the play universally enacted the victory of Life over 
Death, till the fun of this enactment by itself survived as an 
aesthetic ideal. Throughout the folk-play, religious observance 
remained the driving force. And ethical purpose has been most 
pronounced even in the clowning between the acts of the morality 
or miracle plays. The actor has for ever been presenting what 
the people wanted to see, the revenge of evil and the triumph of 
good. As, however, there can be no showmanship without music, 
paint, and lights, naturally the pleasure of the senses has 
remained an integral part of the village theatre; but it is morality 
nonetheless. This is so still in Indian folk as well as city drama. 
For we have come late to industrialism and have not yet evolved 
an extensive middle class interested, like its European counter¬ 
part, in the bedroom farce. And our long struggle against tyranny 
and oppression has kept art forms closer to the people. As I have 
insisted, whenever drama has been near the people it has sounded 
a moral note. 

It might now be obvious to some extent why we must derive 
inspiration from the folk forms, what motifs we should take from 
them, and how we should develop them self-consciously till we 
achieve the natural curve of drama from the simplest to the most 
sophisticated. 



DANCE: BALASARASWATI 


V.K. Narayana Menon 


I NDIA has a dance tradition which goes back to the Rig Veda 
hymns and to Mohenjodaro. Whether the “bright-attired 
danseuse" of the Rig Veda and the danseuse depicted at 
Mohenjodaro were part of an organic tradition culminating in 
Bharatanatyam, it is difficult to say. The earliest documented 
evidence we have is that monumental work, the Natya Sastra of 
Bharata. 

Bharata is a legendary figure to whom Lord Brahma himself 
is supposed to have give instruction in dancing. But there is little 
doubt that his work is the codification of a vast amount of extant 
knowledge, and exposition of a long and well-established 
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tradition in the practice of dancing. Bharata refers to other texts 
and authorities, not explicitly, but in phrases such as "the 
following verses handed down from old" or words to that effect. 
The Natya Sastra deals with Stage, Dancing, Drama, Music, 
Elocution, Aesthetics, Rhetoric, Grammar; details of the tech¬ 
niques and movements and gestures of dance; the attributes of 
dancers; descriptions of the stage; principles of elocution; and 
everything connected with the theatre. It is in thirty-six chapters 
of which seven chapters—the Fourth and the Eighth to the 
Thirteenth—are the most relevant to dancing. 

The first chapter has an interesting story. Indra said to 
Brahma, the Great Creator: "The common man has no access to 
the four Vedas. Pray therefore create a fifth Veda which can be 
had by all." "Very well" said Brahma, "I shall create a new Veda, 
the Natya Veda, with historical representations conducive to 
moral and material welfare. This will show all the activities of 
the world that is to be born, and it will contain the teachings of 
all the Sastras and will depict all the Arts." And so the Lord 
Brahma created the Natya Veda (the Dance) with its four limbs 
from the four Vedas. That which should be read, the intellectual 
content, he took from the Rig Veda; that which should be sung, 
the music, from the Sama Veda; the Abhinaya, the expression, 
from the Yajur Veda; and the Rasas, the emotional content, from 
the Atharva Veda. 

Brahma entrusted Bharata with the task of popularising the 
new Veda, the Dance, among the common mortal people. 

In the highest concept of art in India, religion and art are 
synonymous. Art, in our case the Dance, is a Yantra, an apparatus 
for the realisation of God. Dance is communion. The study and 
the practice of such an art would naturally call for "a long, united 
and consistently directed effort." Perfection can be attained only 
through conscious discipline—of the mind and the body. 

Natya implies both acting and dancing. The line of 
demarcation between the two is a very thin one. We find stage 
directions which say: "He (the actor) should register contem¬ 
plation." The word register here stands for dancing. He should 
dance contemplation. At least there is no English word which 
can describe the action meant in the direction as it implies 
dancing and acting. There are other stage directions in early 
Indian plays regarding "the Gathering of Flowers," "the Watering 
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of Trees/' etc. which describe pure dance movements. Acting 
and dancing and music are treated as one indivisible activity. 
And in this the audience also has an active role to play. An early 
mediaeval critic, Dhananjaya holds that the Rasika's (spectator's) 
capacity for appreciation is more important than the perfection 
achieved by the dancer. He says: "It is their own effort by which 
the audience is delighted just as in the case of children playing 
with clay elephants, whose imagination bestows upon their 
toys a varied and abundant life. The actor or the dancer or the 
musician merely creates the conditions. The artist and the audience 
must share a common approach, a common inspiration and a 
common fulfilment." This final stage of fulfilment Dhananjaya 
describes as the very "summit of being," "impossible to analyse 
and yet in the likeness of our very being." 

A tradition of such high ideals and of such lofty concepts 
had had to withstand many debasing and profane influences in 
the business of living and working. That would be inevitable. 
But the ideals were never lost sight of, nor the true authority 
ever challenged. It is only natural that the main tradition should 
have developed unevenly and into schools of varying individu¬ 
ality in different parts of the country. There are several schools 
or variations of the main tradition—the Kathak of the North; the 
Bharatanatyam of South India; the Kathakali of Kerala; the 
Manipuri of the North-East; Kuchipudi in Andhra; Odissi in 
Orissa. 

Bharatanatyam represents the purest form of the tradition. It 
is always executed by one single dancer, a female dancer usually, 
and a recital lasts about three hours. The Abhinaya Darpana 
describes the dancer thus: "She should be very lovely, young, 
with full round breasts, self-confident, charming, agreeable... 
skilled in steps and rhythms, quite at home on the stage, expert 
in posing hands and body, graceful in gesture, with wide-open 
eyes, able to follow song and instruments and rhythm, adorned 
with costly jewels, with a charming lotus-face, neither very stout 
nor very thin, neither very tall nor very short." She should be 
composed, patient, intelligent, full of faith, precise and elegant. 
The Abhinaya Darpana describes the actual course of the Dance 
in a nutshell: "Having made the invocation, the dancing may 
begin. The song should be sustained in the throat; its meaning 
must be shown by the hands; the mood or emotion must be 
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shown by the glances; time (rhythm) marked by the feet. 
Wherever the hand moves, there the glances follow; wherever 
the glances go, the mind follows; where the mind goes, the mood 
follows; where the mood goes, there is Rasa." Rasa is an untrans¬ 
latable word. In this context at any rate it stands for the root of 
the matter—the emotional significance, the inner meaning of the 
Dance. 

In a Bharatanatyam performance the programme, as in a 
music recital, is designed to give sufficient variety to hold the 
attention of an audience for two or three hours. First, there is the 
Alarippu, an invocation, a kind of prelude to the dance. This is 
normally followed by a Jatiswaram. This is a more extended piece 
with plenty of scope for pure dancing. After that may come a 
Shabdam which usually employs a judicious mixture of both pure 
and interpretative dancing. And now we are ready for the Varnam 
which is the centrepiece of the recital. A Varnam lasts as long as 
one hour or more. The name, like the names of all the dances of 
Bharatanatyam, is derived from a musical form of South Indian 
music. It is a kind of love lyric in which the lyrics are interspersed 
with the most exciting and intricate rhythmic motifs and themes. 
The lyrics are sung by a singer or singers and the dancer inter¬ 
prets the words in dance until suddenly the nattuvanar who 
directs the performance bursts out into a magnificently conceived 
pure rhythmic passage which the dancer's feet execute. If the 
intricacies of rhythm in Indian music escape the uninitiated, the 
rhythms of Indian dancing are even more subtle and difficult. 
The percussion, always an essential part of the dance, strongly 
underlines the rhythms. The drummer knows and anticipates 
every step of the dancer and the result is like two musicians 
playing in perfect unison, the bells of the dancer synchronising 
with the beats of the drummer. The singer now returns to the 
lyric, followed once again by another rhythmic interlude, and 
with each return, the subtleties and the complexities of the 
rhythm call for more precision and perfection on the part of the 
dancer. 

After the Varnam, which is an exacting piece, come the 
Padams and the Javalis. These are purely lyrical dances in which 
Abhinayam, the facial expression and the gestures of the hands, 
predominate. There may be three or four of these. They are 
short pieces, musically most enchanting, and the beauty of 
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Balasaraswati's Abhinayam with her mother Jayamma singing the 
Padams is one of the experiences of Bharatanatyam which has to 
be seen and heard to be believed. Finally, a Tillanam, another pure 
dance, short scintillating, like a brilliant coda to the whole even¬ 
ing's programme. 

In the history of the Dance, we find every now and then a 
supreme artist who dominates the field for a generation, 
enriching the existing tradition, providing a corrective to current 
practices, and setting standards for generations to follow. Anna 
Pavlova was one such artist. So was Vaslav Nijinsky. And today 
in India Balasaraswati is one. The great dancer, the really great 
dancer, is perhaps an even rare phenomenon than great musicians 
or painters or sculptors. This is because the dance is the con¬ 
summation of all the arts. The dancer, in addition to the qualities 
that pure dancing demands, must be sensitive to and have an 
uncanny feeling for music. He or she should have an artist's 
sensibility to the significant line and a sculptor's approach to 
form. He should have a practised actor's response to a dramatic 
situation. Rarely does one come across all these attributes in one 
and the same person. But when one does, and Balasaraswati has 
a generous measure of all these, the result is greatness. 

The flowering of Balasaraswati's genius has taken place in a 
garden of great splendour. For generations, the family has been 
a repository of the Karnatic tradition in its pristine glory. The 
family tree can be traced back to over two hundred years. Every 
branch is dotted with music and the dance. Dhanam (1867-1938) 
took up the Veena. No finer or more sensitive exponent of the 
instrument is known in the history of Karnatic music. The Veena 
was her natural vehicle of expression (though she was also a 
vocalist of the highest quality), and her music was the 
quintessence of the Karnatic tradition. 

Veena Dhanam and her sister Rupavati both practised dancing 
for some time; so did Balasaraswati's mother Jayamma, daughter 
of Dhanam, and almost every other member of the family. Music 
and the dance reigned supreme in the household. The family was 
an inspiration for composers and teachers alike. 

It was into such a treasure-house of the Karnatic tradition 
that Balasaraswati was born on the 13th of May, 1918. Music 
and dancing were in her blood. And music and dancing were all 
round her. And they were, of course, music and dancing of the 
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highest quality and practised and heard in abundant measure. 
Her formal training started at the age of four under the late 
Kandappan. 

Balasaraswati's Arangetram (debut) took place in her seventh 
year at Kancheepuram at the Kamakshi Amman temple. The great 
Nayana Pillai, the vocalist, was present at the Arangetram. Word 
had gone round in Kancheepuram that Dhanam's grand-daughter 
was to dance at the temple and there was an enormous crowd. 
But the seven-year-old child betrayed no signs of nervousness 
and astonished those present with the exactitude of her rhythm 
and the precision of her movements.'Tremendous' was the word 
with which the excited Nayana Pillai summed up the evening. 

The Arangetram at Kancheepuram was more in the nature of 
a prayer and a dedication. In some respects her professional debut 
can be said to have taken place in Madras a little later. Some of 
the greatest musicians and connoisseurs of the dance were pre¬ 
sent on the occasion. By the end of the evening it was clear that 
a new star had been born on the horizon of Bharatanatyam. This 
was no childish achievement, no juvenile virtuosity, but fine 
dancing interpreted with an intuitive understanding of its inner 
laws. How could a seven-year-old child understand the subtleties 
of the Todi Varnam or the nuances of a Padam? It is difficult to say. 
How did Mozart write works of symphonic dimensions at the 
same age? How did Menuhin play the Beethoven violin concerto 
at the same age? After hearing Menuhin, Einstein, the great 
scientist, said that he did not believe in God, but that he had to 
now, as no scientific explanation was possible for the phenomenon 
he had witnessed. Inscrutable are the ways of genius. They defy 
analysis. 

Life to Balasaraswati, however, was no bed of roses. Kandappan 
was a stern task-master and he did not believe in sparing the 
rod. The child had to work for long, strenuous hours, starting in 
the early hours of the morning. The study of music too was part 
of the training. Often there were recitals to give in the evening. 
On such occasions Balasaraswati would have an early supper 
and, after being made-up, go to sleep—often on the shoulders of 
her mother—before the performance. 

By the time she was in her early teens, Balasaraswati was an 
accomplished and mature dancer with an incredible repertoire. 
Soon she was in great demand for public performances. But the 
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professional dancer was considered a person of disrepute. Those 
were the days of the Devadasi Bill. While Vidwans and connois¬ 
seurs went into ecstasies over her art, there were others who 
scoffed at the practice of Bharatanatyam as a profession. Even 
old and loyal friends like Nayana Pillai called Jayamma mad in 
launching her daughter as a full-fledged professional dancer. But 
Jayamma stood firm. And so did Kandappan and a few others. 
One was Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar, the great singer, whose 
encouragement was of much solace to Jayamma. Others there 
were, outside the professional field, who fought the anti-nautch 
movement. The Music Academy, Madras, also played a significant 
role in this situation, including Bharatanatyam recitals in its 
annual conferences. The result was not only a personal triumph 
for Balasaraswati, but the preservation and the strengthening of 
a great and ancient tradition. Bharatanatyam, to the public, until 
then was an esoteric art practised for the pleasure of a few 
connoisseurs and dilettantes. Outside the pale of the temple there 
were hardly any public performances except in rich homes during 
marriage ceremonies. 

Reform was certainly necessary not only in the social attitude 
to the Dance, but in the practice and presentation of the art itself. 
Public performances of Bharatanatyam in the early years of this 
century were somewhat crude. Recitals often lasted the whole 
night. The music was hardly ever of good quality. Bagpipes(!) 
were the order of the day for drones. Three or four male singers 
dressed in red and green turbans stood on one corner of the 
platform, the drummer often standing behind the dancer and 
walking up and down the stage. Gradually all this changed. The 
nattuvanar and the musicians began to sit on the platform and 
they dressed soberly. The bagpipe gave place to the tanpura. The 
dress and the make-up of the dancer (who used to be over¬ 
dressed, over-made-up and over-ornamented) were improved. 
The dignity of the platform was sternly maintained and overtures 
from the audience severely snubbed. The quality of the music 
was raised to the highest possible level in Balasaraswati's recitals. 

Balasaraswati made the public Bharatanatyam-conscious, not 
by conscious efforts as a torch-bearer or a reformer but by the 
beauty and the eloquence of her dancing. It was left to others to 
fight prejudices and stupidity, do research, delve into the past. 
But Balasaraswati made us aware of the living miracle of 
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Bharatanatyam and enabled us to see and to be enraptured by it. 
She has a fantastic repertoire—some fifteen Varnams, several 
jatiswarams, Shabdams, Tillanams and, of course, countless Padams 
and Javalis, literally countless. Her technique is so superb that 
one has come to take it for granted and to Balasaraswati herself 
it has become second nature. Her sense of rhythm is so compelling 
that there is a kind of inevitability about it. Added to these 
fabulous gifts is her fine musicianship. Balasaraswati is a 
musician in her own right and as an exponent of certain types of 
Karnatic music such as Padams and Javalis, she has few equals. 

Balasaraswati's art has to be evaluated against the back¬ 
ground of the Karnatic tradition. There are other dancers who 
have carried the message of Indian dancing to the four corners 
of the world, who have streamlined it and electroplated it and 
tailored it to suit the tastes of all and sundry. All honour to them. 
But Balasaraswati would admit of no compromise. She is 
incapable of it. Her Padams are inseparable from the Karnatic 
tradition. 

Balasaraswati has danced all over India but it was only in 
1961 that she went abroad—to dance at the East-West Encounter 
at Tokyo. It was one of the most distinguished gatherings of 
artistes from all over the world. She was, naturally, nervous, not 
out of lack of confidence, but the uneasy doubt whether an art 
form which is so much a part of an ancient tradition could 
communicate much to an international gathering. But she need 
not have feared. The audience rose to their feet and applauded 
her as one man. The Earl of Harewood who was present wrote to 
me immediately: "I have seen one of the three greatest dancers 
in the world today—Balasaraswati. The two others are Galina 
Ulanova and Margot Fonteyn." 



ON FILM MAKING 


Satyajit Ray 


A FILM maker rarely writes about films. He is either too busy 
making one, or too unhappy not to able to make one, or too 
exhausted from the last one he made. Cocteau could write a film 
maker's diary because he was a sort of superior dabbler who 
never knew the sustained pressures of professional film making. 
Eisenstein used words as copiously as he used celluloid; but then 
he was a teacher and a theoretician as much as a film-maker. 
Others have written about their films at the end of their careers. 
But by and large film makers have desisted from adding footnotes 
to their own work. 

This reticence has encouraged the growth of a mystique which 
has helped the film maker to sustain his ego while concealing 
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his vulnerability. His ego is an indispensable part of his equipment. 
With vast amounts of money at his disposal and a whole army of 
talents at his beck and call, he must work with a far greater sense 
of power than any other artist in any other field. The very word 
'Action' with which he gets a scene going has the authentic ring 
of an army command. Indeed, he knows well that as long as the 
film is in the making, he is the one who is expected to dominate. 

But once the making is over, the sense of power evaporates 
and helplessness creeps in. He realises that he is not only answer- 
able to critics, which all artists are, but to the man who provided 
the wherewithal, and to the faceless millions who form the public 
pulse which must now beat with his film for the film itself not to 
fall by the wayside and die. No wonder the film maker is reduced 
to a state of mute resignation. All he can do is wait for the next 
film to restore his ego by handing him back his mantle of authority. 

It is only in recent years that film makers have begun to show 
signs of being articulate. Not in writing, though, and not on their 
own. Indefatigable critics armed with tape recorders have coaxed 
them out of their retreats, cajoled them into speech and faithfully 
recorded and transcribed every word. For obvious reasons, only 
directors with marked individualities and large followings have 
been chosen for this purpose. If this has not led to a full-scale 
revelation of the mysteries of creation, it has at least given some 
interesting glimpses of their working methods, and by so doing 
led to a partial demystification of the film making process. 

A sort of reverse phenomenon has also taken place in recent 
times. Quite a number of film critics have given up writing and 
switched over to film making. In France in the late fifties a whole 
group of young critics from Cahiers du Cinema left their desks 
and started a now-celebrated film movement. Similar things have 
also happened in Britain and elsewhere. It is interesting to observe 
that once the transition was made few went back to writing again. 

If I had my choice, most of the pieces in this book would not 
have been written at all. They are the outcome of promises for 
articles and talks given at unguarded moments to various maga¬ 
zines and organisations. This is not to say that I regret having 
written them. In the unique circumstances in which films are 
made in Bengal, an account of some of my experiences and working 
methods may have some value, at least for those in our country 
who would tread the same path but are not aware of the pitfalls. 
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Some of the problems a film maker faces are of a general 
nature, where one man's solutions would do for all. More often 
than not, a film brings with it its own unique set of stumbling 
blocks. Some may be disposed of easily, others may call for effort. 
Yet others may prove wholly intractable. These usually end up 
by clinging tenaciously to the film as blemishes which the director 
fervently hopes will not be noticed. 

A lesson I have learnt and have been at pains not to conceal 
is that film making is by far the most physically demanding of 
all activities that are dignified by the epithet 'creative.' The whole 
process takes place in three broad stages: writing, filming and 
editing. All three are creative; but while in the first and the third 
one uses mainly one's head, the second calls for the use of all 
one's faculties—cerebral, physical and emotional—going full 
steam at all times. Any film maker who while at work bears any 
resemblance to the popular conception of the artiste as a with¬ 
drawn individual in rapt communion with his Muse is obviously 
shirking and has no business to be within miles of a movie camera. 

And yet to one who survives the initial shock of unrelenting 
pressure, film making offers rewards as nothing else does. I hope 
I have been able to convey in my writings some of the unique 
excitement I get out of my work. 

The second part of the book is mainly concerned with foreign 
films. I have been making films for twenty-two years. Before that, 
for about the same length of time, I had looked at other people's 
films, mostly from other countries, mainly American. In my 
childhood, visits to the cinema were big, if infrequent, occasions 
filled with the delights of the latest Chaplin or Keaton or Harold 
Lloyd. This was followed, in the early years of sound, by a Laurel- 
and-Hardy phase, a Tarzan phase and a swashbuckling adventure 
phase. When I was fifteen or so, I earned the right to choose my 
own diet. This led to a great opening up of the vista. Westerns, 
gangster films, horror films, musicals, comedies, dramas and all 
those other species which Hollywood served up with such 
expertise, came tumbling my way to be lapped up with ever- 
increasing appetite. I noted each title in a little pocket diary, 
adding brief critical comments, and my own star rating. 

The addiction persisted through college, with one important 
change of attitude: the stars gave way to directors as my focus of 
interest. I had earlier learned to recognise the hallmarks of the 
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major Hollywood studios. I could make out an MGM film from a 
Paramount one, or a Warner's production from a 20th Century 
Fox one, by the distinctive quality of finish which each major 
studio took special care to put on its products. It was described 
by the word 'mounting,' and it was fun to try and make out what 
this mounting consisted of. This now gave way to a study of the 
hallmarks of directors. In what way was Ford different from 
Wyler, or W^yler from Capra, or Capra from Stevans? This was 
precisely the point where my interest took a serious turn. It had 
suddenly dawned on me that more than the studio, more than 
the stars, more than the story, it was the director who gave a 
distinguished film its mark of distinction. 

After college and graduation, I went to Santiniketan for a 
course in Fine Arts. I had vague plans for a career in graphic 
arts. I had a flair for drawing but needed a foundation of 
discipline to be able to make any use of it. With me went my 
small but precious collection of gramophone records of classical 
Western music. I needed my second love because, in leaving the 
city, I was leaving my first love behind. As it turned out, the 
only cinema in the vicinity of the campus was two miles away, 
which had wooden benches for seats, and showed mythological 
films. This put me in the doldrums until I discovered in the 
shelves of the arts department library three books on the cinema. 
They were Rotha's Film Till Now, and the two books of theory by 
Arnheim and Spottiswoode. 

I left Santiniketan in the middle of the first spate of Japanese 
air raids over Calcutta in the winter of 1942. Six months after my 
return home I got a job as a visualiser in a British-owned 
advertising agency. Calcutta now being a base of operations in 
the war, Chowringhee was chok-a-block with GIs. The pavement 
book-stalls displayed wafer-thin editions of LIFE and TIME, and 
the jam-packed cinemas showed the very latest films from 
Hollywood. While I sat at my office desk sketching out campaigns 
for tea and biscuits, my mind buzzed with the thoughts of the 
films I had been seeing. I never ceased to regret that while I had 
stood in the scorching summer sun in the wilds of Santiniketan 
sketching simul and palash in full bloom. Citizen Kane had come 
and gone, playing for just three days in the newest and biggest 
cinema in Calcutta. 

Although Hollywood struck an extraordinarily rich vein at 
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this time, and my film going had never been more frequent nor 
more richly rewarding, 1 felt only partially educated. All those 
great names in French and German and Soviet cinema stared at 
me from the pages of Sight and Sound, but there was no way I 
could get to see them. Luckily some of the great film makers of 
Europe had in the meantime migrated to Holl 5 rwood, and I was 
soon thrilled to encounter my first Hollywood-Renoir and my 
first Hollywood-Clair. This was followed by a sudden influx of 
Soviet films. 1 shall never forget the day I saw the first part of 
Ivan the Terrible, on a Sunday morning in a north Calcutta cinema. 
The Gothic gloom of the film, Cherkasov's grand gestures, and 
the music of Prokofiev stayed with me all through the day and 
well into the night, until I fell asleep and found them back in a 
grotesque dream, in the middle of which I woke up gasping for 
breath. It turned out that a paan I had bought from a shop next to 
the cinema had given me quinsy, swelling the inside of my throat 
to the point where I could barely breathe. 

By the time the war ended, I had taken out subscriptions to 
most of the film magazines in the English language and snapped 
up every film book I could lay my hands on. One of my most 
valued acquisitions was a second-hand copy of the screenplay 
of Rene Clair's British film A Ghost Goes West. This was my first 
encounter with a film script, and it gave me the idea to start 
writing screenplays as a pastime. 

In the year of India's independence we formed the first film 
club in Calcutta, thereby shackling ourselves willingly to the task 
of disseminating film culture amongst the intelligentsia. In my 
job I was now firmly established not only as a visualizer, but 
also as an illustrator and a designer of book jackets. In all this 
time the thought had not once occurred to me of changing my 
profession. Graphics were my bread and butter, while films were 
food for the mind, as music was too. My three years in Santi- 
niketan had opened my eyes and ears to our artistic and musical 
heritage, so that in addition to buying records of symphonies 
and concertos, I was now regularly going to concerts of Indian 
classical music. 

For the first two years of its existence, the membership of 
our club refused to go above twenty-five. Our enthusiasm was 
beginning to acquire a tinge of cynicism. We could see we did 
not have much of a field to disseminate over. We were also being 
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subjected to a two-pronged attack. One came from the film trade, 
which spread the word that a group of subversive youngsters 
was running down Bengali films at meetings and seminars. The 
other came form a household which included one of our club 
members. It was an isolated case, but may well have been a 
typical one. This member had offered us the use of his drawing 
room for one of our meetings. Since we did not have a regular 
club room, members took turns to provide facilities in their own 
houses. On this occasion, in the middle of our discussion, our 
friend was summoned by the owner of the house and summarily 
told that he would not put up with film people spoiling the 
sanctity of his house. We were thrown out of the place. 

I now decided to spread our gospel over a wider field. I wrote 
an article on Bengali films which came out in one of the leading 
English dailies of Calcutta. I had thought my explosive piece 
would shake the Bengali cinema to its foundation and lead to a 
massive heart-searching among our film makers. Nothing of the 
sort happened. The piece was simply shrugged off by the people 
of the trade as yet another piece of tomfoolery by some arrogant 
upstart who saw only foreign films and knew nothing of local 
needs and local conditions. 

But if the trade itself ignored my article, there were others on 
the fringe of it who did not. A few days after it came out, I got a 
phone call from a well-known screen writer who was about to 
start an ambitious new film which he would direct himself. He 
said he wished to see me about his film, adding that he had 
admired my article almost as much as he admired my book 
jackets. We made an appointment, and I turned up in his office 
the next day. With irreproachable logic, he offered me the job of 
art director on his new film. Even if I felt a little deflated, I did 
not have the heart to pass up an opportunity to find out what 
'local conditions' were really like. And I felt this was something 
I could handle in my spare time without having to give up my 
regular job. I accepted his offer, attended the first story con¬ 
ference, came back home and started making sketches of the sets. 
A week later, word came that the job had been given to a well- 
known painter with a flair for interior decoration. 

The second offer pleased me more. One of the screen-plays I 
had turned out in my spare time was based on a short story by a 
well-known Bengali writer. It concerned an overbearing English 
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manager of a zamindari estate whose ilark doings are brought 
to an end by a plucky Bengali youth with radical leanings. The 
treatment was read by a friend of mine who recommended it to a 
businessman-acquaintance who was thinking of producing a 
film. Soon I was summoned in the businessman's presence and 
asked to read out the treatment. I sat down on one side of the 
longest conference table I had ever seen, and had to turn my 
chair at an angle to face the businessman who occupied the head. 
Across the table, facing me directly, sat a professional cameraman 
who had been trained at UFA in the days of Pabst and Murnau. 
Behind me, peering over my shoulder, sat a well-known director 
with many hits to his credit. I opened my script and started my 
recital. I had scarcely finished the first scene when I felt a tap on 
my shoulder. 'How many climaxes do you have in your story?' 
asked the maker of hits. I could see that he had designs to nip 
me in the bud if I named a lower figure than the one he pre¬ 
sumably prescribed as the obligatory minimum for a potential 
hit. I said I had not counted, but he was free to work it out as the 
story unfolded. Fortunately no further taps intruded the reading 
of my screenplay. When I finished the producer said he liked the 
story very much, and had only one small suggestion to make; in 
the final scene of confrontation, where the hero gives the now 
cringing English manager a piece of his mind, his words should 
end with the peremptory exhortation: 'Quit India.' The film was 
never made. 

In 1949, Jean Renoir came to Calcutta to scout locations for 
The River. Based on the talks I had with him, I wrote an article. 
When the English magazine Sequence published it, the thought 
occurred to me to take up film journalism as a side line. I had 
two more subjects in mind: one on the nature and function of 
background music, the other on an Orson Welles film I had seen 
recently. I hoped to make a major contribution to film criticism 
by demonstrating that in The Lady From Shanghai, Welles had 
made the first 'atonal' film in the history of the cinema. Neither 
one ever got written. In April of the following year, my wife and 
I left India on a P&O liner bound for England. I was to work for 
six months in London in my agency's head office. Doubtless the 
management hoped that I would come back a full-fledged 
advertising man wholly dedicated to the pursuit of selling tea 
and biscuits. 
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What the trip did in fact was to set the seal of doom on my 
advertising career. Within three days of arriving in London I saw 
Bicycle Thieves. I knew immediately that if I ever made Father 
Panchali —and the idea had been at the back of my mind for some 
time—I would make it in the same way using natural locations 
and unknown actors. 

All through my stay in London, the lessons of Bicycle Thieves 
and neo-realist cinema stayed with me. On the way back I drafted 
out my first treatment of Father Fanchali. That it did not get going 
until two years later, and did not get finished until two more, 
was not for any lack of enthusiasm on my part. 

For the next twenty years, whatever I wrote on the cinema— 
and I wrote both in Bengali and English—concerned either my 
own films or films of other countries. In writing about my own 
work, I have realised why film makers have written so little about 
film making. The process is so complex, so intricate and elusive 
is the triangular relationship between the maker, the machines 
and the human material that are deployed, that to describe even 
a single day's work in all its details of conception, collaboration 
and execution would call for abilities beyond most film makers. 
Even with such gifts, a lot of what goes on in the dark recesses of 
the film makers's mind would go unsaid, for the simple reason 
that it cannot be put into words. In reading afresh my account of 
the first day's shooting of Father Fanchali, I realise I had barely 
touched on the problems I faced or the lessons I learnt. Some of 
these lessons came in strange, oblique ways. Let me given an 
instance. One of the shots I had to take on that first day was of 
the girl Durga observing her brother Apu—who is unaware of 
her presence—from behind a cluster of tall, swaying reeds. I had 
planned on a medium close-up with a normal lens, showing her 
from waist upwards. We had with us on that day a friend who 
was a professional cameraman. While I stood behind the reeds 
explaining to Durga what she had to do in the shot, I had a 
fleeting glimpse of our friend fiddling with lenses. What he had 
done was take out the normal lens from the camera and substitute 
one with a long focal length. 'J^st take a look at her with this 
one,' he told me, as I came to have a look through the viewfinder. 
I had done a lot of still photography before, but in my unswerving 
allegiance to Cartier-Bresson, I had never worked with a long 
lens. What the finder now revealed was an enormous close-up 
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of Durga's face, backlit by the sun and framed by the swaying, 
shimmering reeds she had parted with her hands. It was 
irresistible. I thanked my friend for his timely advice and took 
the shot. A few days later, in the cutting room, I was horified to 
discover that the scene simply did not call for such as emphatic 
close-up. For all its beauty, or perhaps because of it, the shot stood 
out in blatant isolation from its companions, and thereby spoilt 
the scene. This taught me, at one stroke, two fundamental lessons 
of film making: (a) a shot is beautiful only if it is right in its 
context, and this rightness has little to do with what appears 
beautiful to the eye; and (b) never listen to advice on details from 
someone who does not have the whole film in his head as clearly 
as you do. 

And these are not the only lessons I learnt on that fateful 
first day. In fact, on every full day that I have worked on a film 
in the twenty years since I left my advertising job, some glimmer 
of light has revealed some small hidden mystery of the infinitely 
complex process that is film making. 

One of the things I have aimed at constantly in all these years 
is economy of expression. In Santiniketan, as a student of paint¬ 
ing, I had been drawn towards far-eastern calligraphy, which goes 
to the heart of perceived reality and expresses it by means of 
minimal brush strokes applied with maximum discipline. In 
films, the maker is concerned both with what one sees and what 
one hears. In human terms, this is reduced to action and speech. 
These are bound up with a character's social identity as well as 
his individual identity at a given point in a given story. The 
convincing portrayal of character through speech and action is 
the combined task of writer, actor and director. It is because the 
director has the last word on what should appear on the screen 
that his responsibility exceeds that of the other participants. He 
is the one who finally decides what looks right and sounds right, 
and the measure of truth he achieves is in direct ratio to his depth 
of observation. Looking at Father Panchali today, I am upset by 
errors of detail which keep blurring the social identity of some 
of its characters. I know this was caused by my lack of familiarity 
with the rural scene. And yet it is possible for a film to work, as 
Father Fanchali does, whenever it leaves its regional moorings 
and rises to a plane of universal gestures and universal emotions. 
Of course, it is possible to do away wholly with this bothersome 
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aspect of social identification. In fact, this is exactly what the 
vast niajority of Hindi films do, and which accounts for their 
country-wide acceptance. They present a synthetic, non-existent 
society, and one can speak of credibility only within the norms 
of this make-believe world. 

The reason why I keep writing about films from time to time 
is that perhaps at the back of my mind there are still renmants of 
the zeal to spread film culture that brought our film club into 
being. And there are provocations too. While it is true that 
inadequate technical resources, erratic financing, slackness in 
writing and direction and acting, have all contributed to the 
general poor quality of films that surrounds us, I have no doubt 
that equal harm has been done by critics—which, in films, mean 
anybody with access to print—who keep peddling muddled 
notions about the art form. On two occasions I have been pro¬ 
voked to write in self-defence against attacks for deviating from 
literary originals. Obviously, what these critics expected were 
literal translations—impossible where a change of medium is 
involved—rather than interpretations. One of the two attacks, 
published in a Bengali monthly, was aimed at Charulata. I hastened 
to write back at great length justifying in cinematic terms every 
liberty I had taken. Doubtless the seed fell on barren ground. 
Because even to this day, a film maker who takes up a classic, 
sticks to the letter, but wholly misses the spirit, arouses little 
indignation. This is surely the result of lop-sided film education, 
of lack of connoisseurship, and applies only to a country which 
took one of the greatest inventions of the West with the most far- 
reaching artistic potential, and promptly cut it down to size. 

In the West, the cinema has seen some clearly marked periods 
of revolution, in the course of which certain norms developed 
and conventions solidified. Occasionally, the discovery of a major 
new trend—such as neo-realism in the forties—or a new school 
of film making, such as the Japanese in the fifties, has led to some 
critical rethinking, but on the whole the larger truths have 
survived. Even New Wave did not wholly change the face of the 
cinema. It only enlarged its vocabulary and dislodged some 
hallowed bricks from the edifice of film grammar. To most films 
now made in Europe and elsewhere, the norms will still apply. It 
is only in the case of an occasional highly personal work that the 
critic has to take refuge in total subjectivity. 
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What I consider a far greater revolution has taken place on 
the level of content. This is a phenomenon of the sixties, and is 
described by the term permissiveness. In the begirming, it was 
marked by a freedom in the treatment of eroticism. Latterly this 
freedom has grown to embrace just about every bodily activity 
the camera is capable of recording. A great deal has been written 
to condone permissiveness as marking the end of the prudery 
that has, according to its proponents, besmirched and falsified 
movies from their inception right up to the time the audience 
had their first glimpse of pubic hair in a public cinema. Apart 
from its insolent implication that artistes like Renoir, Came, Clair, 
Stroheim, Dreyer, De Sica, Pabst, Mizoguchi (make up your own 
list of past greats)—all falsified human relationships in their 
films, the view errs in discounting the power of suggestion which 
is inherent in all art and is a prerogative of all artistes. There is 
no doubt that permissiveness in the cinema is of major socio¬ 
logical significance as a reflection of the changing mores of 
Western society; but to justify it as some higher form of artistic 
truth is as ridiculous as the simulated intercourse indulged in 
by unclothed performers in film after film after permissive film. 
Apparently, such is the dread in which the stigma of prudery is 
held in the West today that even the distinction between 
gratuitous eroticism, which is plain pornography, and eroticism 
that is valid in its context, is glossed over by most critics. 

There is yet another phenomenon of major significance to 
which I must allude before I close. This has to do with film books 
and film magazines. When I first began to take a serious interest 
in films, I could have possessed, without much strain on my 
purse, all the English books on the art of the cinema, and shoved 
them all comfortably on to a single shelf of my book case. Today, 
I have a comprehensive catalogue of film books in the English 
language which runs to over three hundred pages. Of magazines 
one has lost count. In Calcutta, most bookshops in the heart of 
the city display film books which are picked up well before they 
have gathered dust. The number of film clubs in the city has 
crossed the dozen mark and keeps increasing. Most clubs come 
out with their own seasonal bulletins and have their own panels 
of critics. What used to be esoteric film terms are now part of 
everyday speech. Ask any man of average education if he knows 
the meaning of 'freeze', and the chances are he will not only give 
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the right answer but back it up with appropriate examples. Tickets 
for festivals of foreign films are swooped up in no time, regardless 
of whether the films belong to a permissive or post-permissive 
era. The greats of the cinema are no longer just names in the 
pages of Sight & Sound and history books. They are now part of 
the local film scene, setting up periodic ripples, sending the critics 
to their desks and their dissertations. 

It all this, then, a presage of something bright, something 
hopeful and positive? Something that will lift the gloom and 
change the face of our films? I wish I could believe so. But the 
rude fact is, cinema has never been saved by writers. We may 
have more of them now than ever before, but at the same time 
there are more and stronger shoulders now to shrug them off. 
No, words are not enough. Words need the backing of action, or 
there is no revolution. And the only action that counts is that 
which a film maker calls into play by snapping out his word 
of command in his own particular field of battle. If his victory, 
and of many others like him, restores even a little of the dignity 
a great art form has lost, only then can we talk of having a 
revolution. 



POETIC EXPERIENCE: THE INDIAN VIEW 


Krishna Chaitanya 


I F most of Vedic poetry has the unconscious spontaneity of 
lyrical self-expression, in some rare moments the sensibility 
of the Vedic poet is kindled into conscious awareness of the 
marvel in whose creation his own being has participated in some 
mysterious way. He notes the spontaneity of rhythmic utterance; 
poetry has gushed from him like "torrents joyously rushing down 
the slope of hills." it does not seem to have been his volition that 
summoned the perfect word, for it comes to him like the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of "his beloved wife adorned in all 
her finery." Later he learns that conscious craftsmanship can 
refine what is primarily the gift of the unconscious creative 
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processes which take place within the deep well of his being; 
he tells his deity that he has fashioned his hymn with all the 
conscious artistry with which the chariot-maker creates his 
marvel streamlined for speed. 

Thus a total study of Indian thought on the nature of poetry 
and poetic experience cannot confine itself to the study of the 
treatises on poetics. It has to reach back to these germinal 
intuitions. 

A third sector of a total study is the careful assessment of the 
assumptions, probings and conclusions of metaphysical systems 
in their implications for the authenticity of poetic experience. 
Poetic experience cannot be valid if world-experience is not valid; 
and some metaphysical systems have indeed denied authenticity 
to being-in-the-world, to use Heidegger's expresion. 

A modern understanding of the old heritage will need addi¬ 
tional methodological precautions. Poetic experience is the 
creative transformation of the sensation of the world. All the 
insights of modern psychology thus become extremely relevant 
to a critical assessment of the old formulations, for they claim to 
be appraisals of the nature of profound psychological experience. 

With this much by way of introduction, we can move on to 
the cardinal principles of the Indian heritage in poetics. A 
fundamental concept is that of the sthayi bhava which we come 
across in Bharata who lived some time between the second 
century B.C. and the second century A.D. Identification of the 
stable affective states of the human personality is a pursuit which 
has fascinated a long line of Western thinkers like Descartes, Bain, 
Mercier, Ribot, Binet, Shand, McDougall and others. The sthayi 
bhava can be approximated to sentiment as defined by Shand. 
The product of evolutionary and social experience, sentiment is 
the organized constellation of emotions around an object or entity 
and, by derivation, around a concept. The pattern of biological 
and social living is such that it recurrently arouses certain basic 
emotions, like love, anger, fear, etc. They have instinctual roots. 
Love can be traced to sex, nature's built-in drive for the repro¬ 
ductive maintenance of the species. But Bharata is totally against 
reductionism. Love cannot be reduced to sex; it has acquired 
untold graces and nuances through generations of socio-cultural 
living. From a drive it has blossomed into a sentiment. 

The sthayi bhava is not activated emotion, but the abiding 
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sentiment, the organized but latent reactivity, which can develop 
into emotion when confronted with appropriate stimuli. The next 
step in the creative task after the choice of the dominant sentiment 
of the poem or play, therefore, is the patterning of the total 
aesthetic context. Here Bharata prescribes an ideal mimesis in 
art of the stimulus-response situations of life. The alambana 
vibhava is the basic stimulus, the uddipana vibhava is the right 
ambience that reinforces the impact of the stimulus. They 
correspond to the triggering stimulus and the right environ¬ 
mental situation in Konrad Lorenz's scheme. In the case of the 
erotic sentiment they are, respectively, woman and a garden, or 
the spring season. Bharata also uses some further ancillary 
concepts in his formulation. The anubhavas are the results of the 
excitation produced in the vibhava —say the heroine—as the 
climatic situation develops. A provocative glance or smile is a 
simple example. Here Bharata also mentions a new category, the 
satvika bhavas. These are involuntary expressions like blushing, 
and a re-reading of the brilliant analysis of the expressions of 
emotions by Charles Darwin will enable us to understand the 
originality of Bharata's anticipations. It is also significant that 
Bharata proscribed the earlier practice of male actors doing the 
roles of women, because he sensed the differential endocrinal 
organisation of the sexes and pointed out that acts like blushing 
could not only not be managed at will but were also difficult for 
men. The last concept Bharata uses in his succinct formulation is 
the vyabhichari bhava. This corresponds to the derived emotion 
of McDougall. It is born from the basic emotion, is coloured by 
it, is in fact its modification in the changing episodic contexts of 
the evolving story. In the case of the erotic sentiment, melancholy 
in separation and elation in love are instances. 

When the aesthetic context is thus plastically and creatively 
shaped out of the primary and enhancing stimuli, the appropriate 
emotive behaviour, both consciously responsive and uncon¬ 
sciously expressive, and the derived emotions, the latent sentiment 
emerges as rasa, or the relishable, aeshtetically experienced 
feeling. The astonishing affinity of Bharata's formulation with 
T.S. Eliot's theory of objective correlative should be noted. 
According to Eliot, the poem is the objective correlative of a state 
of feeling, "... a set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which 
shall be a formula of the particular emotion; such that when the 
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external facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, are 
given, the emotion is immediately evoked." Actually, Bharata's 
formulation is fuller, more precise and profound. He spells out 
the aesthetic and creative mimesis of the stimulus-response 
situation in life more precisely and completely. He establishes 
that communication in art can only be through sympathetic 
induction and empathy; his whole strategy is abhinaya, which is 
both representation and re-presentation of the living context. 
Later, the twelfth-century writer, Hema Chandra, would use the 
significant analogy of the salivation stimulated in a man who 
sees another enjoying a savoury fruit. Bharata stresses the unique 
nature of the aesthetic experience donated by each work of art. 
The sentiment may be the same but, compounded in ever fresh 
patterns with ancillary stimuli and derived emotions, poems and 
plays generate blended experiences whose unique relishes vary 
as the flavours of differing liqueurs of fine blends vary. Lastly, 
while Eliot's distinction between emotions and "feelings which 
are not in actual emotions at all" remains clouded and obscure 
in spite of the exegesis of Williamson and others, Bharata's 
meaning is clear. He follows his mimesis of practical life only up 
to the point of arousing feeling. But while, in practical life, 
emotion is the mobilisation of affective energy by the organism 
for active involvement, in the aesthetic context it is lifted to the 
plane of pure relish. In art one does better with one's emotions 
than indulge in them; one savours them. This savouring, charvana, 
asvadana, is the primary feature of poetic experience according 
to Indian thought. 

Because of the early advent of Bharata, dramaturgy preceded 
poetics in the Indian tradition. But with his richly suggestive 
generalisation that the libretto, or the poetic text, was as much 
abhinaya (representation and re-presentation) through words as 
acting was through gesture and action, the transition to the study 
of poetics proper was easily managed. The very first thing that 
is noticed now is the uniqueness of the poetic tissue or utterance. 
The first major contribution of theory in this particular sphere is 
the concept of sauhitya, the co-existence or, to borrow an ugly 
but useful word from scholasticism, the consubstantial existence, 
of word, sabda, and meaning, artha in poetry. The word, in poetry, 
is no more just a denotational symbol. There is a mysterious 
isomorphism between the word as phonetic shape, and meaning. 
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In denotational communication, meaning is sovereign and can 
be rendered in alternative verbal expressions. But in poetry, due 
to the overlap of the field of the semantic energy of meaning and 
the field of the sensuous energy of word as pure sonal pattern, 
both are equally important. This is a precise anticipation of what 
Valery wrote: "Poetic necessity is inseparable from sensory form, 
and the thoughts set forth or suggested by a poetic text are in no 
way the unique and primary concern of discourse, but are rather 
the means which move together equally with the sounds, the 
cadences, the metre and embellishments, to provoke, to sustain 
a peculiar tension or exaltation, to produce in us a world—or a 
mode of existence—altogether harmonious." 

But the harmony of word and meaning is no stagnant stasis. 
Dylan Thomas speaks of the components, "the womb of war" 
from which the poet recreates "the momentary peace which is a 
poem." And Kuntaka of the eleventh century speaks of the mutual 
tension or rivalry, paraspara spardha, of word and meaning. 
Neither can dominate, or be incompatible with the other. An 
extension of this concept of dynamic balance and parity is that 
of paka or maturity of perfection. When this is realised, the verbal 
tissue will show strong aversion of words to replacement by even 
synonyms, for a synonym may introduce a sonal pattern which 
is not isomorphic with meaning in the way it must be in poetry. 
Likewise, ideas which cannot be incarnated in sensuous embodi¬ 
ment will also have to be eliminated, for such tissues are dead, 
mrtakalpa. The tension between word and meaning is now 
resolved and ends in the nuptials of sound and sense, to signify 
which Kalidasa compares the incarnated poem to the Ardha 
Narisvara, an iconic figure one half of which is sculptured in 
masculine form and the other in feminine, representing the 
indissoluble union of Siva and Parvati. 

Later Sanskrit poetry is smothered under poetic figures, most 
of them cerebral and recherche. But this was not the case with 
Valmiki or Vyasa. The uniqueness of poetic utterance misled 
theory for a while and the 'devious utterance,' vakrokti, was taken 
as necessarily figurative utterance. What brought theory back 
on the rails was the perception by Ananda Vardhana (ninth 
century) of the genuinely moving quality of the myriad examples 
of poetic naturalism, svahhavokti, in Valmiki, which dispensed 
with the comparison that is basic to the structure of simile and 
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metaphor. If Watts-Dun ton identified the renaissance of wonder 
as the texture of romanticism, Ananda Vardhana and Abhinava 
Gupta (tenth century) saw it— atisaya —as the basic feature of all 
genuinely poetic expression and affirmed that it could be realised 
with or without poetic figures. Naturalism, if genuinely poetic, 
will not lead to poetry's decomposition into what Bhamaha called 
varta, reportage. The views of the two thinkers can be very briefly 
summarised thus. In the creative process, the poet's action, kavi 
vyapara, unfolds in expanding circles of vibration, parispanda, in 
which three zones can be distinguished—by analytical dissection, 
we should add, since in reality they are continuous. In the first, 
the poet's genius conceives the aesthetic emotion to be objectified; 
the second effects the creation of poetic figures, naturalism also 
being regarded as a figure in this context; the third selects the 
words and ideas which build up the actual poetic tissue or body 
of the poem, kavya-sarira. The poem is an organismic unity and 
rfls^7-evocation its total function. 

"All poetry is oblique," wrote Tillyard. "There is no direct 
poetry." This is because poetic communication is not denotational 
transfer of information, but sympathetic induction of feeling. 
There seems to be a miraculous, discontinuous, quantal transition 
from the concrete, sensuously palpable stimulus to the immaterial 
feeling. Ananda Vardhana extended the concept to the quantal 
leap to within the poetic fabric itself in his theory of dhvani — 
resonance, suggestion—whose astonishing affinities with the 
doctrine of Mallarme and the French Symbolists can only be men¬ 
tioned here, not clarified, beacause of lack of space. Grammarians 
violently opposed Ananda Vardhana because, while they were 
willing to concede that poetic experience or savouring was a 
further process after the communication of meaning, they felt 
that the communication of meaning was the exclusive function 
of the semantic structure that is language, and should obey the 
semantic laws. How Ananda Vardhana demolished the claim of 
denotation, purport and inference—all logical functions—to the 
power of conveying poetic meaning is an exciting story, but too 
long to tell here. For his theory he draws upon the expressive 
power of the ejaculation or cry of the pre-lingual days of racial 
infancy, but only to a cautious extent, for he is unwilling to 
descend to pure lettrisme or obliterate the distinction between 
music and poetry. The former can work with the magic of sound 
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alone, while in the latter sound and sense form a unified field. 
But what he establishes is that both haVfe resonances that cannot 
be reduced to logical functions. 

Giddy with the success in identifying a new and basic power 
of poetry, the theoreticians of dhvani were at first tempted to raise 
it to the status of being the soul of poetry. But this heady urge 
was immediately overcome. Rasa remained the soul of poetry 
and dhvani became the ideal mode of its evocation. Through its 
mode, which is oblique suggestion, dhvani can evoke an idea (or 
object) or a poetic figure; neither is an ultimate end as both come 
to rest finally only in the further evocation of feeling. For instance, 
in The Ancient Mariner, the becalmed ship is the expressed reality. 
It suggests a matter of fact or an idea, Coleridge's realisation of 
his inadequacy, of the ebbing away of his creative energies. This 
suggested reality is not a mere datum in a psychiatrist's report, 
it is saturated with feeling. We feel with the poet in his frustration 
as we rejoice with him in his recovery of ecstasy. 

Monumentally classical, Indian doctrine insists that in poetic 
experience it is the whole being, the total personality of man, that 
participates, not any segmental aspect. Just as the logical 
categories of linguistic communication are not denied, but incor¬ 
porated in a system where they line up below the apical functions 
of suggestion and rasa-evocation, the intelligence is allowed to 
come in as an ordering, evaluating principle, after the subliminal 
energies have welled forth with their basic material of poetry. 
This role of the intelligence is formulated as a basic principle of 
classicism, auchitya —which can be inadequately rendered as the 
demand of functional justness or propriety. It insists that the poem 
or drama should be an organism; that all components should 
fuse into a unified field through their functions, all of them con¬ 
verging to rasa-evocation, the raison d'etre of the poetic organism. 

By strict definition, if any linguistic tissue can arouse feelings 
by sympathetic induction, it cannot be denied the poetic status. 
But some feeling can be regressive, point away from the direction 
of human evolution. Nazi Germany did produce a fascist art. 
There are difficulties here, but they have not proved insurmoun¬ 
table to Indian thought. It is only in a closed aestheticism that 
one would be left without standards for discriminating between 
humanising and dehumanising feelings. Indian thought insists 
that the world of art is not closed, but in perpetual osmosis with 
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the large world of man's responsibilities and ideals. If the 
components have to be functionally just for the evocation of rasa, 
Ananda Vardhana immediately adds that the justness of the rasa 
itself should be judged by reference to the objective truth of 
human nature, prakrtyauchitya. The constellation of poetic ele¬ 
ments which goes against this truth evokes, not sentiment, but 
sentimentality, 'rasabhasa;' it ends up in what Bhamaha calls loka 
virodha, going against nature, violating the truth of human 
experience. Ananda Vardhana cautions against the excessive 
development of pathos which will make the heart dejected. 

Such dejection will enfeeble man in confronting the existential 
pressures of living and will affect his self-fulfilment as a moral 
being. If the path of poetry is not the same as that of morality, it 
converges to the same terminal but it is a path of delight. Poetry 
is hladaikamayi, delight is the inalienable nature of poetry's being, 
affirms Mammata of the eleventh century. If now it guides man 
in the same direction as high moral living, it does so by virtue of 
its kantasammitatva, a persuasive power like that of the winsomely 
inducing influence of a beloved. The ultimate result is that moral 
behaviour which at first needs the continuous exercise of self- 
discipline, sadhana, becomes the spontaneous trait, the natural 
reactivity, lakshana, of the moulded character due to the deepening 
of the sensibility. This was the conviction of Wordsworth and 
Shelley, too. 

The demand that art should enshrine the objective truth of 
human nature, prakrtyauchitya, makes the plot or story—the 
episodic destiny of the characters—the poets's prime metaphor 
for his world-view. In the preparatory canto of the Ramayana, 
Valmiki says that his poem, hence his vision, gives its due place 
to the satisfaction of the sensuous impulses, to Eros, kamarthaguna- 
samyuktam, though the dominant accent is always on man as a 
moral being, dharmarthaguna-vistaram. Thus poetry takes in all 
the values of human life, but also recognizes a hierarchy among 
them. This reflects the magnificent programmatic ordering of life 
symbolised in the formulation of the four goals of human life— 
purushartha. The pursuits of libidinal-aesthetic impulses, kama, 
and the urge for economic security, artha, are legitimate when 
(and only when) guided by the moral conscience, dharma. 
Ordered in this way life would smoothly move to the ultimate 
goal, moksha. 
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When one salvages the concept of moksha from fantastic 
eschatology and obscurantist metaphysics, its meaning stands 
out clearly as liberation, in the widest reach of that great concept. 
Any metaphysical system which denies authenticity to the 
human personality and sees the ultimate goal as relapse of 
individuality into a featureless Absolute is incompatible with the 
truth of poetic experience which leads to the euphoric expansion, 
chittavistara, of being. Equally, the concept has to be similarly 
rescued from the nihilistic implications of modern psychology. 
Take the Freudian schematisation for instance. Freud decomposes 
the human personality into three components; of these the id is 
blindly instinctual; the ego is blindly materialistic, for the growth 
from the Pleasure Principle to the Reality Principle which Freud 
speaks of is no growth because the ego still remains driven by 
the hedonistic stimulus though it may adopt a more cautiously 
realistic strategy; and lastly, the super-ego is blindly moralistic 
because all morality is interiorised parental dictates. The entire 
scheme is blindly mechanistic, making liberation inconceivable 
within its framework. 

In the Gita, where aesthetics matures as the greatest darsana, 
the most inclusive metaphysical synthesis, a radically different 
scheme is presented. The strategy for controlling the id, tamasic 
drives, is outlined; the blindly compulsive super-ego can be trans¬ 
formed as the satvic personality, whose way is the free-spirited 
way of the intrinsic conscience; the ego is liberated from its rivets 
in the reflex arc of practical need and response confined to its 
satisfaction; but the hedonism is retained, though sublimated. 
To explain this: in the aesthetic experience of the world pure being 
confronts the pure object; being moves to encounter the object to 
relish it in its intrinsic nature, not to satisfy a need; the utility 
which the object may possess accidentally ceases to be relevant. 

This is a dextrine of supreme hedonism. God is referred to as 
Poet, kavi, both in Vedic poetry and the Gita. The impulse behind 
creation is aesthetic. The world was created, not under the 
pressure of a need, but as an upsurge of creative activity, as a 
poem is created. As the Gita says, the world is an extension of 
God's splendour, vihhuti. Vyasa would completely agree with 
Claudel when the latter says: "When He had composed the 
universe, when He had arranged the sport in beauty... and when 
you speak, O Poet, in a delectable enumeration, uttering the name 
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of each thing... you participate in its creation, you cooperate in 
bringing it into existence." 

Poetic experience thus implies the incessant expansion of ego- 
boundaries (a doctrine magnificently elaborated by Bhoja of the 
eleventh century in his Srngara Prakasa) and culminates in the 
relishing of the self as enriched by the relishing of the Avorld. 
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